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CHAPTER I. 
THE SUBTERFUGE. 


OR all of her twenty-two 

years had Kitty Crade gone 

merrily on her way, being 

denied nothing by anybody 
who loved her, which meant everybody 
in her sphere of acquaintance. 

As a baby she had been the pet of 
the neighborhood, and as a child her 
school days were made easy by doting 
teachers. Girlhood found her the 
bell of every neighborhood dance, -and 
the despair of lovelorn youths who got 
nothing but laughter in return for their 
avowals. She had a way with her, had 
Kitty Crade—a smile that flashed a 
vision of dimples, a roguish twinkle in 
the Irish eyes of her, a hint of soft 
music in her voice. It was, perhaps, 
because she had been denied nothing 
that she almost took the wrong path in 


life. Having met no resistance worth 
while, it was natural for her to take 
the path of least resistance when ob- 
stacles did present themselves. 

There had been a flash of fear when 
her father died, another when her eldest 
brother was temporarily out of a job. 
But fear did not remain long in the 
vicinity of Kitty Crade. Tears dashed 
from eyes, a deep sigh, a smile—and 
Kitty Crade was herself again. 

But now she felt fear, and came 
from a sense of guilt and a dread of 
guilt’s consequences. Kitty Crade had 
played on the borderland between right 
and wrong too long, and had stepped 
across the line. And Detective Tim 
Murphy, of all men, had seen her. 

She blamed herself, and she blamed 
Joe Draylon, whom she preferred above 
other youths of the masculine gender. 
But most of ail she wanted to escape. 

“The devil himself must have whis- 








pered in my ear,” she told herself, “and 
that same ear must have been ready to 
listen.” 

There really had been no sense in it. 
Of course there were many things that 
Kitty Crade desired, and which she 
could not have. There were three 
younger Crades kicking out shoes at 
school, and one elder brother to sup- 
port the lot: Kitty Crade held a job 
now and then, but not for long. Either 
she was displeased with the work, or 
some one made advances that she 
wouldn’t tolerate. 

Being twenty-two and pretty, Kitty 
Crade wanted pretty things. She 
wanted to be pretty always in the eyes 
of Joe Draylon, though she pretended 
to him that his opinion was as nothing 
to her. It irked her to see less hand- 
some women decked out in the height 
of fashion. The thought of theft came 
to her many times, but not as theft, 
rather as merely helping herself to 
something she wanted. Kitty Crade, 
going her way merrily through life, 
scarcely understood the seriousness of 
such a thing. It spelled cleverness to 
her. , 

Her first offense had been taking a 
bottle of cheap perfume from the 
counter of a department store during a 
bargain sale. She did it by way of a 
lark, and was thankful that her mother 
supposed some admirer had given it to 
her and so asked no questions. Kitty 
did not care to lie to her mother. 

Then it was a half dozen handker- 
chiefs, taken during another bargain 
sale. After that stealing came easier. 
Kitty Crade thought only of the 
cleverness of it, not that it was wrong, 
and that it promised shame and im- 
prisonment. She was not a bad girl at 
heart; she simply had had life made 
too easy for her, and did not under- 
stand. Petting neighbors had forced 
her to the belief that Kitty Crade could 
do no wrong without it being forgiven. 
And then—to-day! That very morn- 
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ing, Kitty Crade had read in a news- 
paper how a well-dressed woman had 
been arrested in a shop for stealing a 
waist. Shoplifter, the paper called her! 
The article went on to say that the 
police were starting a campaign against 
shoplifters—“sneaking, petty thieves 
who are the bane of merchants.” Kitty 
Crade never before had stopped to con- 
sider herself a sneaking, petty thief who 
was a bane to merchants. 

Her mother had spoken, too. 

“Stole a waist, did she? She ought 
to be sent up. ’Tis wrong to steal, even 
food for the starvin’, but to steal things 
she could do without and did not have 
to have—dirt, she is!” 

Kitty Crade had an hour of serious 
thought after that. And then she 
dressed and went downtown with the 
avowed purpose of getting a job. She 
met Joe Draylon on the way, and he 
went along. Joe, also, was looking for 
a job; he always seemed to be looking 
for a job. He managed to keep him- 
self looking decent and to have a little 
spending money in his pocket, but he 
did it more by a certain skill at pool 
than by honest labor. 

Joe remained on the street, and Kitty 
Crade entered a department store and 
sought the office of the superintendent. 
She was informed that there was no 
vacancy at present, but that one might 
occur soon, and so she filled out a card 
with her name, address, abilities, and 
references. She did not like the man- 
ner of the superintendent; he appeared 
to be a man who had become soured on 
the world, and he did not prove suscep- 
tible to Kitty Crade’s smile or the flash 


in her blue eyes. 


Down on the lower floor of the big 
store again, Kitty walked slowly along 
the aisles, looking at the goods dis- 
played, watching the rush of bargain 
hunters, and wishing—always wishing 
—that she had more money to spend 
for the things she wanted to possess. 
There was a special sale on at the 




















jewelry counter, she found. Kitty 
Crade particularly admired a display 
of combs studded with brilliants. 

To do her justice, she did not really 
intend to steal. But she wanted one 
of those combs, and she felt a little 
downhearted, as she always did when 
she failed to get a job promptly, and 
she had decided that she hated the su- 
perintendent of this particular estab- 
lishment. Women were jammed 
around the jewelry counter, and Kitty 
Crade found herself hemmed in and 
thrust forward. 

She struggled to get along the 
counter and to the edge of the throng. 
Again she was jammed forward, and 
she saw before her a tray of the combs 
within reach of her hand. Every sales- 
woman had her back turned; the 
shoppers near her were not looking in 
her direction, but over her head at 
the clerks. 

Kitty Crade’s hand darted forward. 
It was ridiculously easy. She had one 
of the combs, and had switched it inside 
the sleeve of her jacket. She backed 
away, turned around. 

And her heart almost stood still! 
She had been careful as far as the 
saleswomen and other shoppers were 
concerned, but she had not taken the 
trouble to glance behind her. And now 
she found herself looking into the eyes 
of Detective Tim Murphy. 

Many things flashed through her 
mind in that instant. Murphy had seen 
her steal that comb. Though he knew 
her well, and had known her father, he 
was a man to do his duty, and so she 
would be arrested. And the true reali- 
zation of what that would mean flashed 
through her mind for the first time. 
She saw herself disgraced, in prison. 
Only that morning her dear, old mother 
had expressed her opinion of shop- 
lifters, and it had not been complemen- 
tary. 

Panic seized her for an instant, and 
then presence of mind returned to her 
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even as Detective Tim Murphy started 
forward. He was still: some ten feet 
away when she managed to drop the 
comb on the floor and whirl away. 
Escape was the one thought in her 
mind. If she could escape now she 
could declare with every breath that 
Detective Tim Murphy had been mis- 
taken, that she had not been the girl 
he had seen steal the comb. If he as 
much as exchanged words with her, 
that accusation would be gone forever. 

Without seeming to flee she fought 
her way through the jam in the aisle, 
through the crowd of bargain-hunting 
women who were pushing one another 
in an effort to reach the counters. She 
won free, and walked rapidly toward 
the nearest exit, which was on a side 
street. 

Now she dared to glance behind, and 
saw Detective Tim Murphy following 
as swiftly as possible. As she looked 
he beckoned for her to wait. Terror 
claimed her, and she darted through 
the exit and made for the nearest cor- 
ner. She was glad that Joe was on 
the other side of the building, for she 
did not want to be stopped now. 

Detective Tim Murphy continued to 
follow. Kitty Crade darted around the 
first corner and went rapidly toward the 
next, dodging through the crowds, try- 
ing to evade the officer. She reached 
the corner, finally, just as a surface car 
was starting. Kitty Crade sprang to 
the steps and hurried inside. 

Murphy caught a glimpse of her and 
hailed the chauffeur of a taxicab. Kitty 
Crade was almost in a panic now. She 
had hoped that Murphy would give up 
the chase, and that, the next time she 
saw him, she could declare that he had 
been mistaken and had seen another 
girl. She watched through the window, 
and saw that the cab was following the 
car. When it stopped the cab grew 
abreast, and Kitty Crade turned her 
head away to avoid being recognized. 

The car went on, and the cab still 
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followed. Kitty Crade began wonder- 
ing how she was to escape. They were 
leaving the retail district now, going 
toward a section of select homes where 
there would be but little traffic. Half 
a dozen times she thought to leave the 
car, but a glance showed her the taxi- 
cab a short distance behind, Murphy 
leaning through one of the windows 
and watching. ; 

She didn’t dare ride to the end of 
the line, for he would be sure to come 
up with her there. And now she grew 
frightened that he would go ahead in 
the cab, wait at a corner, and board the 
car. 

“T’ve got to convince him he was mis- 
taken,” she kept telling herself. “It 
isn’t the arrest. I haven’t that comb on 





me, and he has no evidence. But if 
he’s sure he'll tell mother, and 
that——” 


There were scarcely half a dozen 
passengers left in the car now. Kitty 
Crade knew that she would have to 
leave it soon. She watched her chance, 
watched until Murphy’s chatiffeur was 
obliged to slow down at a cross street 
to dodge other cars. She signaled and 
left the trolley car at the next corner. 

A glance showed her that the taxicab 
was coming at a higher rate of speed, 
showed her Murphy leaning out of the 
window on her side. She came to the 
corner and turned into the cross street, 
and the taxicab made the turn also 
before she had reached the middle of 
the block. 

There was no hiding place in sight, 
not even a hedge behind which she 
might get and so double on her tracks. 
There was only a row of imposing resi- 
dences on a sort of terrace, with no 
fences in front, not even large trees or 
banks of shrubbery. 

“He—he'll get me,” Kitty Crade al- 
most sobbed. 

There was but one way, and she took 
the chance. She darted up the steps 


to the front door of one of the impos- 
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ing residences and rang the bell. Half 
turning as she waited for her ring to 
be answered, she saw that Murphy had 
ordered the taxicab stopped before the 
hotise adjoining. She watched him get 
out, glance in her direction, speak to 
the chauffeur, and then start briskly 
along the walk. She had hoped that 
Murphy would think he had made a 
mistake and drive on. 

They seemed slow in answering the 
bell at this house. Kitty Crade rang 
again, waiting impatiently, fear in her 
heart. She had decided on her course 
now. Why didn’t some one come! 
Where were the servants, and what 
were they doing? Didn’t they attend 
to business in a big house like this? 
Surely somebody was at home, for the 
shades were not drawn, and one of the 
front windows was open. 

Then she heard a step. Murphy was 
directly in front of the house now, and 
she had but an instant. The door 
opened, a butler stood before her. 

“Let me in! Pretend that I belong 
here,” she whispered hoarsely. ‘That 
man is following me—annoying me.” 


CHAPTER II. 
ALONE WITH TRAGEDY. 


HERE was half a second of hesita- 
tion that seemed like an age to 
Kitty Crade. And then the butler in- 
clined his head and she darted past him, 
into the house. The servitor closed the 
door behind her in a mammer quite 
natural. 

“T—I ” Kitty was gasping. 

“Try to calm yourself, miss. You 
have nothing to fear now, miss, believe 
me.” 

“He—he has annoyed me half a 
dozen times,” she said. “I feel sure 
he will follow me in here. He will try 
some trick—say that he is a policeman, 
or something, and 4 

Clever Kitty Crade, preparing the 
butler for a statement like that on the 





























As a matter of fact 
she doubted whether Tim Murphy 
would follow her into the house, 
Surely he would think that he had been 
mistaken, 

But Tim Murphy thought nothing of 
the sort, knowing very well that it was 
Kitty Crade he had seen steal the comb 
and afterward drop it; that it was Kitty 
Crade he had followed half way across 
the town. 

“Step in here, kindly, miss,” she heard 
the butler saying. “And should he 
come to the door, go on into the room 
adjoining.” 

She turned to see him holding aside 
the portiéres, and she hurried into the 
big room, glad to be farther from the 
front door. And as the portiéres 
dropped into place again Detective Tim 
Murphy rang the bell. 


part of Murphy! 


The butler braced himself and, 
going leisurely to the door, threw it 
open. 


“Sir?” he asked. 

“That young woman who just came 
in,” said Detective Tim Murphy. “I 
want to talk to her.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir?” 

“You heard me. I want to see her 
at once. Kindly notice my shield.” 

“Of the police, are you?” the butler 
said. “Of course, sir, if you insist.” 

“T know that girl, and I want to talk 
to her,’ Murphy persisted. “She is 
Kitty Crade “s 

“Pardon, sir, but there must be some 
mistake,” the butler interrupted. “That 
was Miss Sellington, sir, niece of my 
employer, sir. I would suggest, sir, 
that to annoy her might cause a com- 
plaint to be made by Mr. Sellington, 
sir, in the proper quarter.” 

Detective Tim Murphy narrowed his 
eyes and looked straight at the butler. 

“Miss Sellington, is she?” 

Th C4 

L 





es, sir.” 
“Um! Well, we’ll let it go at that, 
then. Sellington, eh? Very 


strange.” 


Miss 
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“If she is a Sellington I am sur- 
prised that she takes a trolley car home 
from a shopping trip. What’s the mat- 
ter with the limousines and roadsters ? 

The butler glanced behind, then bent 
nearer. 

“A poor relation, sir,” he whispered. 
“A sort of—er—charity guest in the 
house. A nice lady—but democratic, 
very democratic. She realizes her posi- 
tion, of course, and : 

“Um!” said Detective Tim Murphy. 
“So that’s the way of it. Well, we all 
make mistakes.” 

"Ves. Gin,” - 

“All of us,” Murphy persisted. 
“Some of us make them in one way 
and some in another. It is a mistake, 
for instance, to imagine that I am easily 
fooled.” 





“rr 
“Miss Sellington should be above 
stealing a two-dollar comb. If she is 


Sellington’s niece, I’m willing to over- 
look a little thing, of course.” 

“T do not understand you, sir.” 

“Possibly not. Tell the young lady 
for me that she should be more careful. 
The next time she goes to the jug.” 

Without another word Detective Tim 
Murphy turned around and went down 
the steps. He got into his taxicab and 
drove away for a block, then dismissed 
it and slipped carefully back toward 
the Sellington house. 

“Now why the devil,” Detective Tim 
Murphy asked himself, “did that butler 
lie to shield Kitty Crade? 
her? ~ Miss Sellington, eh? Mighty 
queer—mighty !” 

Kitty Crade, her heart pounding at 
her ribs, had heard the conversation 
between the butler and Murphy, and 
wondered at it a bit. She retreated to 
a corner of the room as Murphy left 
the door, and sank into a chair. The 
ordeal had wrought havoc with her 


nerves. She was busy making herself 
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promises that she would behave here- 
after. 

The butler came into the room and 
walked toward her silently, still stiff 
and dignified. 

“Thanks! 
said. 

“Always ready to help out a pal,” the 
butler said. “You may call be Bramley, 
by the way. That man said he was a 
detective and that he thought you were 
a girl called Kitty Crade.” 

“He did? That shows to what 
lengths he will go,” said Kitty Crade. 
“Tf he annoys me, or follows me again, 
I shall report it to the police.” 

“As a matter of fact,” said Bramley, 
without unbending in the slightest, “the 
man is a detective.” 

“Sir?” 

“T recognized him immediately. He 
was here once several years ago, as a 
guard of jewels during the wedding of 
Mr. Sellington’s only daughter, now 
deceased.” 

“A real detective?” 

“Just as much as you are a real Kitty 
Crade,” Bramley said. “Do not be 
frightened, I implore you. I have no 
intention of surrendering you. I really 
think I mislead the man. He stated, I 
believe that he had seen you steal a 
comb.” 

“re” 

“How could you be so careless, my 
girl? But accidents will happen now 
and then, of course. You will have to 
dodge him for some time to come, I 
take it.” 

“I—I don’t understand you,” said 
Kitty Crade. 

“Do you imagine, young woman, that 
you fooled me for an instant?” Bram- 
ley asked. “I knew immediately that 
the man was an officer and that you 
were trying to escape him.” 

“And you—you helped ?” 

“Gladly. I did not care to see you 
taken in charge. My sympathies are 





Thanks!” Kitty Crade 
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always with malefactors rather than 
with the police.” 

Kitty Crade looked at him, bewil- 
dered. Bramley unbent enough to 
smile at her. 

“Th-thank you! And now I’d better 
be going.” 

“Possibly you may walk into a trap,” 
Bramley said. “He acted as if he be- 
lieved me, but that may have becn a 
subterfuge. Allow me to suggest that 
you remain here until we are certain 
that the coast is clear. I told him, you 
see, that you were a niece of Mr. Sel- 
lington, who owns this residence. If 
you go out now, and he finds that that 
is not the truth, he may cause me some 
amount of trouble.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to get you into 
trouble after what you have done for 
me. But if anybody should find me 
here ai 

“There is nobody in the house except 
the housekeeper and cook, besides 
myself,” Bramley said. “Mr. Selling- 
ton is—er—gone away. And the chauf- 
feur is out on an errand. You are per- 
fectly safe from discovery.” 





“But I can’t stay here long,” she per- 
sisted. 
“T shall ascertain immediately 


whether the detective has retired or is 
waiting without,’ Bramley said. “I 
shall go out to the curb as if to look 
up at the windows 4 

“And leave me in this big room 
alone? Suppose the—the housekeeper 
should come in? I’d not know what to 
say.” 

Bramley smiled again. 

“T shall conduct you across the hall 
to Mr. Sellington’s study,” he said. “It 
is dark in there, because the shades are 
kept drawn in the daytime, but you will 
be safe from bother. You do not mind 
the dark?” 

“I’m not afraid of the dark.” 

“Very well. None of the servants 
will invade the study, you may be sure. 
And Mr. Sellington will not return. 














Should he do so, you have but to say 
that a man annoyed you, and that I 
placed you in the study until I could 
attend to the fellow. Mr. Sellington is 
an aged gentleman, and very kind. 
This way, please.” 

Kitty Crade followed him into the 
hall. 

“T must get away as soon as pos- 
sible,” she said. 

“T’'ll investigate immediately and see 
whether the officer has really gone. 
Just sit down, and wait.” 

He came to a door, and opened it. 
Kitty Crade found herself looking into 
a dark room. 

“Just sit down and wait,’ 
repeated. 

He thrust her gently inside, and by 
the light that came from the hall Kitty 
saw a chair. She grasped the side of 
it as Bramley closed the door behind 
her. 

A tiny film of light came in around 
the drawn shades at the windows, just 
enough to cause a few ghostly shadows 
to play around the casements. Kitty 
Crade saw that much as she sank into 
the chair. And the next instant she was 
upon her feet; she had heard a key 
turned in the lock of the door through 
which she had just passed. 

She sprang to the door, tried it, 
found it was indeed fastened. A shriek 
was at the tip of her tongue, but she 
choked it back. Why be foolish? The 
butler probably had locked the door and 
taken the key so that, if Murphy re- 
turned and made a search, he could be 
told that the room was a private one, 
always locked, or something like that. 

She went back to the chair and sat 
down again, listening intently for 
sounds in the hall. She thought that 
she heard the front door closed, but 
was not sure. Well, she had evaded 
Detective Tim Murphy. If he ap- 
proached her now, or spoke to her 
mother, Kitty Crade could pretend a 
righteous indignation and declare that 


’ 


Bramley 
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Murphy had been mistaken. And it 
had been a lesson; she realized now 
that she had been on the road to shame 
and disgrace. She regretted the few 
things she had stolen—she called it 
stealing now. It did not seem as clever 
as once it had. 

Though she strained her ears she 
could hear nothing. The house seemed 
very quiet; but Bramley had said that 
nobody was in it besides himself except 
the housekeeper and the cook, and 
probably they were in the rear, she 
thought. And she supposed that Bram- 
ley was out at the curb making sure 
that Detective Tim Murphy had gone 
away. When he came back Kitty 
would thank him, and then slip from 
the house and hurry back downtown, 
and then go home. 

She had forgotten Joe. She sup- 
posed that he was still waiting for her 
near the department store, or that he 
had believed she had obtained a place 
and gone to work immediately, and had 
gone on about his business. She would 
have to tell Joe that the superintendent 
had kept her for-a long time. 

“Tt’ll be another lie—and I’m gettin’ 
sick of them,” Kitty Crade told herself. 
“Me for the straight and narrow after 
this.” 

It seemed that Bramley had been 
gone for a long time, though she tried 
to tell herself that it had been no more 
than a couple of minutes. The dark- 
ness, the close room, the quiet were 
getting on her nerves. She sank back 
in the chair and took a deep breath. 
There seemed to be a peculiar odor in 
the room, too. 

“Wonder people like this wouldn’t 
give themselves some air,’’ she mused. 
“In stuffy rooms like we live in we try 
to get all we can, and here there’s 
oceans of it and they keep it out. I 
don’t get this dark room stuff either. 
Study, huh? Sunlight hadn’t ought to 
hurt it any. Old man’s idea, I suppose. 
Well, if he’s rich he’s got the right 
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to have a few freak notions of his 
own.” 

She straightened herself in the chair 
and turned half way toward the door 
again. She heard nothing. 

“And I won't hear a thing until he 
unlocks the door,” she told herself. 
“How these servants can run around 
without making a sound is more than I 








know. I—I wish he’d come back. I 
hope Tim Murphy isn’t hanging 
around. If ever I get out of this 
scrape is 


She sniffed the air. She got the 
peculiar odor again, and tried to place 
it. It seemed reminiscent, somehow. 
She had spilled some medicine at home 
that morning—but it wasn’t an odor of 
medicine. And the office of the super- 
intendent at the department store had 
an odor that came from heaps of 
ledgers and papers. Perhaps that was 
it—books and papers—since this was a 
study. 

No, it wasn’t that, Kitty Crade de- 
cided. But what could it be—this odor 
like something she had smelled before, 
and recently? 

She amused herself trying to deter- 
mine the odor. The street—no! Goods 
in the department store—no! _  Let’s 
see. She had been in the butcher shop 
on her way downtown, ordering meat 
for her mother—blood !—the 
of 





Kitty Crade gasped, and then called 
herself a fool. It couldn’t be that 
certainly—the rich Mr.  Sellington 
didn’t have a butcher shop in his splen- 
did residence. But now that she had 
recalled it, the odor seemed stronger. 

t seemed to stifle her, to alarm her. 

“I—I wish that butler would hurry 
back,” she said. 

She felt her way to the door again, 


tried it, and found that it was still 
locked. She began to feel nervous once 


more. She rattled the doorknob, but 


nobody answered . 
The odor of blood was in her nostrils, 
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and some other odor, too. She couldn’t 
make it out at first. She tried asso- 
ciating it with different things. And 
presently she knew. Stale smoke—a 
shooting gallery !—stale pistol smoke! 

She began to feel frightened now, 
though she could not tell herself just 
why. The room suddenly was stifling, 
miysterious, horrible! She failed to 
convince herself that fear was silly. 
The darkness seemed closing in upon 
her, and a sort of premonition came— 
a premonition of serious trouble, black 
despair. 

Kitty Crade almost screamed. She 
felt that light was a necessity. She 
forced herself to listen at the door for 
an instant, and heard nothing. She 
beat upon it and listened, still nothing. 

She had to get to one of the windows 
and lift the shade a trifle, she fold her- 
self. It would hurt nothing, and it 
might dispel her fear. 

She found her way back to the chair, 
looked across the room to the film of 
light that struggled into the room at 
the bottom of a shade. She would go 
there, lift the shade a trifle, and let 
in the blessed light. 

She started slowly, for she supposed 
there were articles of furniture in the 
study, and she did not care to collide 
with them. Her hands groped before 
her. Her knees struck against the side 
of a couch, and she sank forward, 
throwing out her hands to prevent her- 
self from falling. 

Her hands came into contact with 
something soft, and she stifled a scream. 
She knew that she had touched a human 
being. 

There was no movement, no exclama- 
tion such as a sleeping man, suddenly 
aroused, might make. Kitty Crade, 
now almost beside herself with terror, 
felt for the edge of the couch and 
started around it. Again she stumbled, 
and again her hands shot out to save 
her. And then she sprang back, 

There was something on her hands, 

















something she had touched, something 
that was sticky. She sprang wildly 
toward the nearest window, stumbling 
over rugs, knocking down chairs, grop- 
ing wildly for the edge of the shade. 

She reached it, grasped it, fumbled in 
an attempt to let it up. And then she 
discovered that it was an unusual shade, 
one that opened from the middle, and 
she felt for the cord that controlled it. 
Her breath was coming in gasps now, 
and the perspiration was standing out 
on her forehead. Never before had 
she known such terror as this, though 
she was fighting to tell herself that 
there was no reason for it, that it was 
the darkness fooling her. 

The odors came to her again. She 
darted to the other side of the window, 
found the cord, pulled at it, sent the 
shade flying. 

She saw her hands first. One hor- 
rified instant she looked at them, her 
eyes bulging, trying to comprehend. 
And then she whirled around and 
looked back into the room. Her wild 
shriek rang through the great house. 

Sprawled across the couch was the 
body of a white-haired man. His eyes 
were open and fixed, his face colorless. 
One of his hands had dropped to the 
floor, and the other clutched at the side 
of his coat as if he had died in agony. 
His shirt and waistcoat were stained 
from a wound in his breast. On the 
floor in the middle of the room was a 
revolver. 


, 


CHAPTER ITI. 
THE BUTLER’S STORY. 
| ee DRAYLON knew from frequent 
experience that once Kitty Crade 


was inside a department, store she 
might not emerge for some time. So, 
after she had disappeared into the 


building, Draylon crossed the street to 
a cigar store on the corner, purchased 
a package of cigarettes, and held con- 
versation with an acquaintance, mean- 
while standing at the curb in such a 
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position that he could watch the store 
exits on both sides and catch sight of 
Kitty Crade when she came cut. 

He had just started his second cig- 
arette when he saw her hasten from the 
side entrance and turn down the street. 
Draylon excused himself from _ his 
acquaintance and started after her. 
He didn’t exactly understand the move. 
Was Kitty Crade deliberately trying to 
dodge him after asking him to wait for 
her? 

He knew instantly, from her manner, 
that she was trying to avoid somebody, 
and then he saw Detective Tim Mur- 
phy. Joe Draylon marveled a bit at 
that. He knew Tim Murphy well, as 
did everybody in the district where he 
lived. And why should Detective 
Tim Murphy, who had been a close 
friend of Kitty’s father, pursue Kitty 
Crade now? 

Draylon went after them, following 
them around the first corner. He saw 
Kitty take the car, and watched while 
Murphy engaged a taxicab and fol- 
lowed. Joe Draylon had five dollars in 
his pocket; he engaged a taxicab him- 
self, 

When Kitty Crade left the car and 
started down the cross street, Joe’s taxi 
was a block behind that of Murphy. 
When Kitty went into the Sellington 
house Joe was on the corner below, 
where he could see without being seen. 

The thing was a puzzle to him. 
What was Kitty Crade doing in this 
section of the city? Why had she gone 
into that house? And why was Detec- 
tive Tim Murphy even now at the door 
holding conversation with the butler? 

Draylon did not care to have Murphy 
see him at present. He remained at the 
corner and awaited developments. He 
saw Murphy leave the house, get into 
the taxi, and drive to the corner, and 
there dismiss it and walk back, keep- 
ing under cover as much as possible. 

Murphy had not been fooled. He 
knew well that he had been following 
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Kitty Crade, and he wondered at her 
entrance into that house, and at the lies 
the butler had told about her. Murphy 
had been watching Kitty Crade for 
some time, for the sake of her mother 
and her dead father, and be began won- 
dering, now, whether he had watched 
closely enough. 

Was the theft of the comb but a 
ninor matter? - Was Kitty Crade 
identified with criminals? What in- 
terest could she have in the house of a 
man like Richard Sellington ? 

Detective Tim Murphy had deter- 
mined, of course, to remain in the vi- 
cinity for some time in the hope that 
Kitty Crade would come out; and then 
he would “give her a talking to.” And 
so he loitered around the corner, from 
where he could watch the street in 
front of the house, and the mouth of 
the alley that ran from the rear of it 
into the side street. Kitty Crade could 
not leave the Seilington place withcut 
Murphy seeing her. 

Joe.Draylon observed Murphy’s ac- 
tions, and hung around the corner 
below. Draylon was as much puzzled 
as the detective. He thought that he 
knew Kitty Crade pretty well, and 
never had he known her to come into 
this section of the city before. And 
he could not understand why Murphy 
was watching for her. 

For half an hour they waited, Dray- 
lon at one cggner and Murphy at the 
other, and then the latter was sur- 
prised to see a police department auto- 
mobile dash up the street stop 
before the Sellington residence. Dray- 
lon saw it, too, and saw half a dozen 
officers spring out and hurry toward the 
residence. But Detective Tim Murphy 
knew what Jim Draylon did not—that 
1 the 

« 


and 


the half dozen officers comprised 
“homicide squad.” 

Tim Murphy had worked with that 
squad many times. He was a sort of 
specialist on murders. But recently he 


had been doing some special work of a 
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He 


stood high 
enough, however, to step in and take 
command at the scene of any murder. 
And now, when he saw the homicide 
squad go to the front door of the 
Sellington residence, where Kitty Crade 
had entered, Detective Tim Murphy 


political nature. 


felt called to action. Waiting on a cor- 
ner no longer appealed to him. 

He hurried along the street and 
reached the others just as Bramley, the 
butler, opened the door. 

“What’s the trouble?” he asked. 

“Hello, Murphy; glad you were in 
the neighborhood,” one of the men re- 
plied. “The butler telephoned—said 
that some woman had shot and killed 
Sellington. That’s all I know about 
i 

Tim Murphy felt something grip at 
his héart. He had seen Kitty Crade, 
daughter of his deceased friend, go into 
that house, and the butler had lied about 
her. And now it was reported that 
some woman had shot Richard Selling- 
ton!” 

“Want to handle this?’ Murphy was 
asked. 

“Go ahead. I'll hang around behind 
for a bit,” Murphy replied. 

The other nedded; it was Murphy’s 
way of working. And they crowded 
forward to the door. 

“This is terrible, gentlemen—ter- 
rible,’ Bramley was saying. 

Murphy glanced at him sharply. The 
butler did look as if he had received a 
shock. He stood aside as the officers 
entered, and then conducted them along 
the hallway. 

“T—I don’t know exactly what you 
wish,” he faltered. 

Murphy crowded past the others and 
faced him. 


“Well, 


Vy 





} called 
didn’t you?” he said. 
trouble ?” 

“Mr. Sellington has been shot, sir, 
In his study, sir. It is a 


for the police, 
“What is the 


you 


and killed. 
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terrible tragedy. He was such a kind 
gentleman.” 

“We aren’t here to learn about Sel- 
lington,” Murphy reminded him. “He 
had a good character that spoke for it- 
self. You have touched nothing?” 

“T knew better than to do that, sir.” 

“Who shot him?” 

“A young woman.” 

“And where is she?” 

“Safe under lock and key—in the 
study with the body, sir. I locked her 
in there. Listen! You can hear her 
now !” 

A woman’s shrieks came to their ears, 
and they could hear her pounding 
against the door of the study. A hor- 
rible fear gripped Tim Murphy that 
those shrieks came from the throat of 
Kitty Crade. He looked at the butler 
sharply. 

“Unlock the door,” he commanded, 
and stepped back. 

The butler led the way along the hall 
and put the key into the lock. He 
turned it, threw the door open, and a 
white-faced Kitty Crade stumbled out 
and into the arms of one of the officers. 
Murphy, looking on from the rear, 
glanced past her and saw the body of 
Richard Sellington sprawled across the 
couch. 

“Take the girl to another room and 
keep her there,’ he whispered to one 
of the other men. “Have the boys 
round up the servants and let nobody 
leave the house or enter it. I'll take 
charge of this.” 

Kitty Crade, frightened so badly that 
she did not see Murphy, was hustled 
along the hall to the front room. Two 
of the men darted toward the rear of 
the house. The butler remained stand- 
ing beside the opened door, Murphy 
behind him, two other officers at the 
other side. One of them was the police 
surgeon; the other was a finger-print 
expert. 

“All right, boys,’ 
“We'll go into the study. 


’ 


Murphy - said. 
The butler 
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will come, too. Close the door and 
throw up all those blinds.” 

The shades were lifted and sunshine 
flooded the room. Tim Murphy went 
forward and stood beside the couch re- 
garding the body. The surgeon per- 
formed his preliminary work. 


Weapons 


“Instant death—shot through the 
heart,” the surgeon reported. ‘Shot 
fired at close range—shirt powder 
marked and = slightly burned over 
wound.” 

The surgeon stood back and Tim 
Murphy surveyed the body and then 


glanced around the room. 

“He fell awkward,” Murphy said, 
half to himself. “Never knew what hit 
him, I suppose. And the gun ¥ 

He picked up the revolver and ascer- 
tained that there had been but one cart- 
ridge exploded The» weapon was of 
an old pattern. 

There was but one door, opening 
into the hall. The four windows had 








networks of steel bars outside. There 
was nothing much to see—just the dead 
man and the revolver. Sut Tim 


Murphy called the surgeon to his side 
again and whispered to him, and as 
the surgeon again bent over the body 
to make a more careful examination, 
Murphy beckoned the butler to a corner 
and bade him be seated. _ The finger- 
print expert stood near, listening. 

“Tell me about it,” Murphy com- 
manded. 

“The young woman shot him, sir.” 

“The one we just took out of this 
room?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And who is she?” 

“T—I do not know, sir. 

“My man, you are rather tangled in 
your statements. I followed that young 
woman to your door about half an hour 
ago, and you declared to me that she 
was Sellington’s niece.” i 

“T must crave your indulgence, sir, 
for the falsehood,” Bramley said. “I 
was acting under orders, sir.” 


” 
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“Whose orders?” 

“Mr. Sellington’s, sir,” Bramley said. 

“Um! Well, tell your story, and 
don’t miss anything.” 

“T have been with Mr. Sellington for 
years, sir,” Bramley said. “So has Mrs. 
Albright, the housekeeper. We have 
rather a small household for such a 
large residence, but Mr. Sellington has 
not entertained since the death of his 
wife s 

“Get down to cases.” 

“Yes, sir. I tell you these things, sir, 
to show how peculiar the whole affair 
is. Mr. Sellington, as far as I know, 
has no relatives except a nephew, Mr. 
Gerald Sellington, a young man about 
town. Mr. Gerald is a proper young 
man, sir. He has means of his own 
from the estate of his mother, and 
never came to Mr. Sellington for funds, 
I am quite sure. And so we do not 
see much of him. 

“As a usual thing, Mr. Gerald paid 
a duty call about twice a month, often 
to dine and spend the evening. Besides 
Mr. Gerald Sellington, scarcely any- 
body came to the house save Mr. Sel- 
lington’s attorney and broker.” 

“Cut it short,” Murphy commanded. 

“Some time ago Mr. Sellington told 
me, one morning, that he expected a 
young woman to call. She did, and I 
ushered her into the study, acting ac- 
cording to his orders. She remained 





less than ten minutes, and _ hurried 
away. She has called half a dozen 
times since. It was—well, rather 


peculiar, sir, and Mr. Sellington acted 
in an odd manner about it. He gave 
me orders to say, if anybody should 
ask, that she was his niece, a poor rela- 
tion. That is why I told you the false- 
hood half an hour ago, sir.” 
“And the young woman is the same 
as is now in the other room?” 
sir.” 
about 


“Ves, 


“What 
asked. 


to-day?” Murphy 





“You know when she came, since you 
followed her, sir,” Bramley replied. “I 
told you the story Mr. Sellington had 
ordered me to tell if anybody ques- 
tioned. I did not understand the busi- 
ness, and was only obeying orders. I 
conducted the young woman to the 
study immediately, as usuak” 

“Was Mr. Sellington alive then ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, sir. He was at the door, 
and closed it himself after the young 
woman entered. I walked on through 
the hall, sir, and happened to meet Mrs. 
Albright, the housekeeper, who was 
making her rounds. We held some con- 
versation.” 

“What about?’ Murphy demanded. 

“Well, sir, Mrs. Albright is a preju- 
diced woman. She had observed me 
escorting the young woman to the 
study, and when she met me, she says 
‘So that hussy is here again, is she?’ I 
reminded her that she was questioning 
the integrity of Mr. Sellington by her 
remark. She started to reply to me— 
and at that instant we heard ‘high 
words, sir.” 

“In the study 

“Yes, sir. We heard Mr. Sellington 
say something that we could not under- 
stand, and then the voice of the young 
‘You'd better give it to me!’ 
we heard her cry. And then there was 
a shot—and a groan. I rushed to the 
door of the study immediately, sir, with 
Mrs. Albright hurrying along behind 
me. Just as I reached the door the 
young woman threw it open and would 
have dashed past me, but I caught her. 
I drew her back into the study with 
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woman. 


me. Mr. Sellington was dead, just as 
you see him now, sir. The young 
woman seemed dazed. Mrs. Albright 


shrieked and almost went into hysterics. 
We were alone in the house save for the 
cook, who was in the rear, and as much 
inclined to hysterics as Mrs. Albright. 
I did all that I could, sir. I forced the 
young woman to remain in the study— 
locked her in—sent Mrs. Albright to 

















her room, and telephoned for the 
police.” 

Detective Tim Murphy looked at him 
for a moment, and then at the body 
on the couch. 

“That is all?” Murphy asked. 

“Vs, Git,” 

“And you know nothing else? You 
heard nothing, at any time, to suggest 
what was occurring between Mr. Sel- 
lington and this young woman?” 

“Nothing at all, sir. It was a very 
peculiar affair.” 

“How many times have they met?” 

“IT should judge, sir, that she has 
called here five or six times.” 

“And you have no idea why this 
young woman called upon him?” 

“Not the slightest, sir. I thought at 
first that it was one of Mr. Sellington’s 
charity cases, but not after her second 
visit. Save for the initial investigation, 
charity cases were always handled by 
Mr. Sellington through his attorney.” 

“Then this is the substance of it: 
This unknown woman called upon your 
employer; and there was some mystery 
about her visits; he directed you to say 
she was a poor niece of his if anybody 
asked; to-day she came as usual, they 
had words, a shot was fired, and when 
the door was opened Mr. Sellington was 
dead and the young woman was in the 
room.” 

“That is it, sir,” Bramley said. 

“Did you notice the revolver?” 

“Yes, sir, when I thrust her back into 
the room. It was on the floor, still 
smoking.” 

“Careful, now. About how long was 
it from the time you left the front door 
after your conversation with me until 
the shot was fired?” 

“T should say not more than five 
minutes, sir. I walked the length of 


the hall and engaged the housekeeper 
in conversation—and then we heard the 
shot.” 

“Then when the officers arrived a few 
minutes ago, it could not have been 
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more than half an hour after the shot 
was fired?” 
“T should judge, sir,-that Mr. Sel- 


*lington had been dead about half an 


hour.” 

Detective Tim Murphy _ stepped 
across to the surgeon, who had com- 
pleted his examination, and they ex- 
changed whispers again. And then the 
detective whirled toward the butler once 
more. 

“A nice, concise story,” he said. “It 
is a pleasure to find a man under such 
circumstances who is not rattled and 
not unable to tell just what happened. 
You say the housekeeper is Mrs. Al- 
bright? May I see her?” 

“Kindly come with me, sir, and we'll 
ascertain. She may need the services 
of a physician, and I have not called 
one.” 

“Here is the police doctor who will 
act, if necessary.” 

Bramley opened the door. Murphy 
stopped for an instant beside the finger- 
print expert. 

“Take charge of that revolver and 
examine it,” he directed, “and keep the 
result of your examination to yourself 
until I see you at headquarters.” 

Then he followed the butler into the 
hall and up the stairs. Mrs. Albright, 
it appeared, had recovered from her 
hysterics. She looked as if she had 
been weeping. Murphy questioned her 
closely, Bramley standing by and not 
saying a word. Her story was exactly 
the same as Bramley’s, except that she 
made a few remarks about the “hussy.” 

Detective Tim Murphy led the way 
down the stairs to the first floor again, 
a puzzled Tim Murphy; a Tim Murphy 
who looked at this affair from many 
angles and wondered whether there was 
something vital that he had overlooked. 

He hesitated a moment before the 
door of the big living room, and then 
threw back his shoulders and entered, 
Bramley behind him. Kitty Crade, 
weeping, was crouched on a divan. 
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THE BIG CHANCE, 


WHat have 
Kitty ?” 

Tim Murphy had seated himself on 
a chair before her, and was bending 
forward to catch the first expression on 
her face as she raised it and looked 
at him. He spoke in a soft voice, a 
voice to foster confidence. 

Kitty Crade sobbed again, and then 


you to say to me, 


lifted her head. She struggled to 
speak, 
“Take your time,” Murphy said, 


“And then tell me your story, Kitty. 
And let nobody else say a word until 
she has finished.” 

“It’s—it’s terrible,” Kitty said, moan- 
ing. ‘“I—TI’ll go insane!” 

“Ts this Kitty Crade speaking?” Tim 
Murphy demanded. “Is it for a girl 
like Patrick Crade’s daughter to go to 
pieces and not be able to control her- 
self ?” 

Kitty Crade fought to end her sobs, 
and wiped her swollen eyes. She 
gasped for breath, and then, head hung 
low, spoke. 

“I—TI don’t know where to begin,” 
she said. 

“Begin with the department store, 
where I saw you take the comb,” Tim 
Murphy told her. 

She hung her head again, for shame, 
but fought it back and began to talk. 

“I—I didn’t mean to steal—didn’t 
think of it as stealing,” she said. “But 
when I knew that you had seen me take 
the comb, I thought [’'d get away with- 
out letting you speak to me, and declare 
afterward that you had made a mistake, 
that it was girl. I 
afraid you’d tell mother, you see.” 

“Go on, Kitty.” 

“And you kept following, and I had 
to leave the trolley car. And I just ran 
up the steps and rang the belly and 


some other was 


when the butler opened the door I told 
him that a man was annoying and fol- 
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lowing me, and asked him to pretend 
that I lived here. And he did. Then 
he said that he’d go out and be sure 
that you had gone away. He told me to 
step into the study while he did that. 
He put me in there, and locked the 
door.” 

“And then what did you do, Kitty?” 

“T just waited. It was almost pitch 
dark. And then I—I began to grow 
frightened because he did not come 


back. I imagined that I could smell 
blood. It got on my nerves, I guess. 


I started for one of the windows to 
raise the shade, and stumbled against 


the couch, and I[—I got it on my 
hands.” 
She ceased speaking, shuddered, 


struggled to go on with the story Detec- 
tive Tim Murphy wanted to hear. 

“T sprang to the window and raised 
the shade—and I saw the dead man. 
Then I screamed.” 

Again she bowed her head and sobbed 
because of her shame and _ fright. 
Murphy touched her on the shoulder. 

“Have you ever been in this house 
before, Kitty?” 

“Never. I 
here.” 

“The butler has told me his story, 
Kitiv.” Murphy continued. “He says 
that you have been here several times, 
and that Mr. Sellington gave orders 
that it was to be said you were his 
niece, if anybody asked. The butler 
Says you came as usual to-day, and that 
*he ushered you into the study and that 
Mr. Sellington met you at the door. 
Then he and the housekeeper heard you 
auarreling with Seilington, there was a 


didn’t know who lived 


shot, and they found you alone in that 
i and prevented 


room with a 


“ape. And 


Geta 1 man, 


the housekeeper, 


ste ry.” 


your es 
Kitt 

“Why—why- 

“They say that you shot Mr. Selling- 
ton,” Murphy said. “They say you 
murdered him. They found you alone 
in the room with his body and the " 


r, tells the same 


” 




















Kitty Crade sprang to her feet, 
screeching. 

“Tt’s a lie—a lie! 
—never was here before. 
when I raised the shade. 
you don’t believe it.” 

“It looks bad for you, Kitty Crade. 
Murder is the worst that can be.” 

“Don’t look at me like that. I didn’t. 
I didn’t even know him.” 

“But the butler and the housekeeper, 
Kitty—there is their story. They say 


I didn’t know him 
He was dead 
Oh, say that 


you’ve come here several times. Why 
did you, Kitty?” 
“T didn’t,” she shrieked. “I—I 


couldn’t kill anybody. What does it 
mean? Why should this trouble come 
to me?” . 

“Can’t you see how it looks, Kitty? 
Alone in a room with a murdered man 
—and the stories of the butler and the 
housekeeper and all that!” 

“T didn’t kill him. I didn’t know 
him. I never was in this house 
before.” 

“But the stories of two servants 
stand against you, Kitty—old servants 
who have been with Mr. Sellington for 
along time. I’m sorry for you—know- 
ing your father as I did—knowing your 
mother as I do. This will almost kill 
your poor old mother.” 

“What do you mean? You—you be- 
lieve it?” she cried. 

“There is the evidence, Kitty,” said 
Detective Tim Murphy. 

“You’re going to charge me with such 
a thing? You’re going to arrest me?” 

“T’'ll have to send you in, Kitty.” 

He turned away, but Kitty Crade 
hurled herself upon him, begging, im- 
ploring. Tim Murphy signed to two of 
the others, and they forced her back. 

“Take her to headquarters,” Murphy 
said. “She is arrested on suspicion. 
Don’t put her name on the blotter, and 
don’t let it out. Tell the newspaper 
boys that Sellington was shot by a 
young woman, and that we are trying 
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to find out about her. Tell them noth- 
ing else at present.” 

Kitty Crade was beyond imploring 
now ; she was sobbing again, and would 
have collapsed had not the two officers 
supported her. They led her away, out 
to the police automobile, and the drive 
to headquarters began. 

Detective Tim Murphy faced the 
butler. 

“Tt looks like a clear case, Bramley,” 
he said. ‘‘We may have some difficulty 
discovering a motive, unless this young 
woman talks and we find out about her. 
I know her, you see, and this thing is a 
puzzle to me. And we'll have to make 
the usual examination of all concerned, 
of course, as a matter of form. You've 
nothing more to tell me?” 

“Nothing, sir. _I gave you all the 
facts—little enough, but all I know, 
air,’ 

“Thank you, Bramley. [I'll notify the 
coroner’s men, and they will take the 
body away. You'll telephone Mr. Sel- 
lington’s attorney and tell him of the 
tragedy, and notify the nephew, also.” 

“T’ll attend to it, sir.” 

“What other servants are there?” 

“T believe I mentioned the cook, sir. 
Then there is the chauffeur. He went 
downtown on an errand for Mr. Sel- 
lington. I gave him the orders myself. 
He was to get some books Mr. Selling- 
ton had ordered.” 

“Very well. All the servants will 
remain at the house for the present, of 
course, including yourself. I may want 
to question some of you.” 

“Very good, sir,” Bramley said. 

“T’ll leave one man on duty here for 
the present. But I want to investigate 
a bit more before I go.” 

Murphy went back to the study and 
made a careful examination, while 
Bramley telephoned to the attorney and 
left a message at Gerald Sellington’s 
club. Tim Murphy remained until the 
coroner’s men had come and taken the 
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body away. And then he left the house, 
shaking his head as if perplexed. 

Down at headquarters he told the 
story to the chief, first sending out an 
order that Joe Draylon be picked up. 
He was—within three blocks of the 
Sellington house. Draylon had seen the 
weeping Kitty Crade taken away in the 
police department automobile, and had 
loitered in the neighborhood to ascer- 
tain what had occurred. 

“Have the girl brought in here,” 
Murphy instructed. “Bring in Joe 
Draylon also. Chief, I understand that 
I am handling this case myself?” 

“Tt’s in your hands, Tim. Issue your 
own orders. But it looks like a quick 
case to me.” 

“Tt’s nothing of the sort,” Tim Mur- 
phy said. “It’s a complicated case, and 
take it from me we are going to be 
surprised when we come to the end of 
it.” 

“But the girl in the room ig 

“Just wait, chief—and listen. I’ve 
been on the force a good many years, 
and I’ve seen some strange things. [’m 
a man of fifty-five, you know. I knew 
this girl’s father, and I know the girl, 
and young Draylon. Just listen, chief.” 

Kitty Crade was ushered into the 
office and told to take a chair. She 
was still weeping, and in her eyes was 
the horror she felt at her predicament. 
Joe Draylon was brought in a moment 
later. 

“We've had enough tears, Kitty 
Crade,” Murphy told her. “Hold up 
your head now, and listen to some 
words of wisdom. I’ve got Joe here 
for a reason. First of all, I suppose 
you know how serious this is? Almost 
any jury would bring in a verdict of 
guilty. The story of the butler is per- 
fect, and the housekeeper backs him up. 
It would be a better story if it wasn’t 
so perfect, and if the butler tried to 
add a few facts.” 

“You don’t believe I did it?” Kitty 
cried. 





“T don’t!” 

“Thanks—oh, thank you.” 

“Listen to me—and Joe, too I’ve had 
my eyes on you, Kitty. You're start- 
ing on the wrong road. I knew your 
old father well—may his soul rest in 





peace! I know your mother, a splendid 
woman. And what have you been 
doing? You’ve been petted too much, 


you’ve found life too easy and too free 
of responsibilities. It’s not a litle 
thing to steal a bit of lace or a comb 
at a department store. It’s a start on 
the wrong road. 

“And you, Joe Draylon! A fine lad 
you are, but you’re on the wrong track, 
too. Loaf around pool halls, you do, 
instead of getting an honest job and 


working for your money. I’ve been 
watching you, too. ’Tis on the road 
to love you are—you two. That is the 


right road, but there’s a wreck ahead 
for you, if you don’t change. Smart 
you are, both of you. Clever, too. But 
you’re using your cleverness for the 
wrong things.” 

He stopped for a moment, and 
looked them over. They were clasping 
hands now, trying to give each other 
courage. 

“I’m going to give you a chance,” 
Detective Tim Murphy said. “I am 
going to try and have that cleverness of 
yours directed right. Use it in uphold- 
ing the law instead of breaking it, and 
you'll win. You’d make a fine pair to 
work together, with love to aid you. 
And you're going to work together.” 

“What do you mean, Murphy?” Joe 
Draylon asked. 

“You know the evidence? Very well. 
Then you know that the only way Kitty 
can be saved is for us to find the guilty 


one. And that’ll be the job for you 
two. 1’m going to make detectives out 
of you. I’m a bit puzzled by this case; 


it’s a deep one. I know the butler lied, 
but we’ve got to prove it, and find out 
why he lied. 

“My father was a contractor. He 























built that Sellington house when I was 
a boy. I played all around it, and I 
know things about it that Sellington 
himself didn’t know. You'll go into 
that house, you two, to-night, and 
you'll solve this mystery. Ill show you 
how to get in and how to conceal your- 
selves. Nobody there but the butler, 
housekeeper, and cook. The chauffeur 
eats there, but sleeps in the garage, 
Maybe the nephew will be there, but 
that’s all—you’ll have it easy enough 
if you’re clever. 

“And you'll be doing honest work, 
and you'll get paid for it. We have 
an emergency appropriation, thanks to 
a sensible city council. Everybody 
must think that the woman accused of 
shooting Sellington is in jail, and that 
we're trying to find out all about her. 
I'll see your mother, Kitty, and I’ll tell 
her you’re doing some work for me. 
Your name isn’t on the blotter. Do 
you understand? If you succeed, no- 
body ever will know that you were the 
girl accused. And you'll be on the right 
track then. I’m thinking you'll steal 
no more combs after this.” 

“Oh, Tim!” Kitty Crade cried. 

“Save your thanks until the mystery 
is solved, Kitty. Use your heaven- 
given woman’s weapons—wit and 
cleverness. Save yourself and atone at 
the same time. And you, too, lad! 
Win, and I’ll make honest detectives 
out of you both. You've love to help.” 

“We've got to go into that house and 
work on the inside?” Joe Draylon 
asked. 

“Exactly, lad. I’m thinking the 
regulars might have a hard time doing 
it. I want that butler to think that 
we are satisfied Kitty did the killing. I 
don’t want him to have any suspicions 
at all. So you must be careful. I'll 


arrange some things with you—signals 
and the like—and we'll be watching on 
the outside.” 

“Pardon me, Murphy,” the chief in- 
terrupted, “but maybe you're going too 
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fast just because you happen to know 
this girl and her folks and have confi- 
dence in them. That butler told a pretty 
straight story. How do you know that 
he lied? How do you know that you 
are not helping this girl make a get- 
away, and giving her a man who’s in 
love with her to help her do it?) When 
you come right down to it, how do you 
know that she didn’t kill Richard Sel- 
lington ?” 

“The butler lied,” Detective Tim 
Murphy declared. “And I know that 
she didn’t kill Sellington. I’d say as 
much if she was some woman I never 
had seen before. According to the but- 
ler, she killed Sellington soon after I 
left the door of the house. That means 
that Sellington hadn’t been dad more 
than half an hour when the boys got 
there. And the surgeon told me that 
the man had been dead for two hours 
at least!” 

“And that means 

“It means Sellington was dead long 
before Kitty Crade went into that 
house. It means she was thrust into 
the study and a deliberate attempt made 
to fasten the crime on her. The but 
ler’s story made me suspicious even 
before the surgeon told me the truth; 
it was too perfect, and the story of 
the housekeeper matched it entirely too 
well. Had they been honest stories, 
they would have differed here and there 
in unimportant details.” 

“You mean that the butler——” the 
chief began. 

“IT mean only that Sellington was 
dead before Kitty got into the house, 
and that the butler knew it, and that 
he and the housekeeper deliberately 
tried to hang the crime on Kitty. 
That’s what I mean. And our little 
job now is to find out why these things 
were done, and who really did kill 
Richard Sellington. If we don’t land 
the guilty person, it may go hard with 
Kitty Crade. You understand that, 
Kitty? It’s up to you and Joe. Use 


” 
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your wits, your woman’s weapons, 
Kitty. Every human being gets a big 
chance some time in life—and this is 
yours,” 





CHAPTER V. 
ON THE INSIDE. 


ATE that afternoon, while Kitty 
Crade slept in the matron’s room 
at the jail and prepared for the ordeal 
before her, and Joe Draylon loafed in 
a private room adjoining the office of 
the chief and smoked innumerable 
cigarettes, Detective Tim Murphy made 
his way toward the residence of the 
late Richard Sellington. 

The sensation had struck the city ; the 
newspapers had come out with extras 
telling how Sellington, the aged and 
feeble philanthropist, had been shot 
down in his study by a mysterious 
young woman who had made several 
visits to his house. 

The butler had been interviewed, and 
had told the same story that he had 
told to Tim Murphy. The prisoner, 
the papers said, was being kept in seclu- 
sion in police headquarters, and not 
even a description of her had been given 
out. It was intimated that she refused 
to talk, and that the police were endeav- 
oring to learn her name and place of 
residence, and fix some motive for the 
crime. 

Tim Murphy had read all that the 
newspapers had to say, and with dis- 
gust. Often Tim Murphy had taken 
the right trail in a case because of 
some insignificant sentence in a news- 
paper article. But Bramley was still 
sticking to his story, it appeared, and 


that story had not been changed 
in the slightest. 
“Too perfect—altogether too per: 





fect,” Tim Murphy told himself. 

The body had been removed, the at- 
torney had come and gone, the morbid 
crowd had looked upon the house where 
the tragedy had occurred, and every- 
thing was quiet when Tim Murphy ar- 
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rived, save that a patrolman was in 
front of the residence to disperse any 
crowd that might gather, and a detec- 
tive was inside on guard. 

Bramley opened the door at Mur- 
phy’s ring, and bowed him inside. 

“Anything new?” Murphy asked. 

“Nothing at all, sir.” 

“No peculiar telephone calls, or any- 
thing like that?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Nothing suspicious ?” 

“It has been quiet, sir.” 

Murphy grunted and walked slowly 
along the hall. Bramley was a hard 
nut to crack. Murphy gave him leads 
to enlarge upon his story and thus leave 
himself open for an entanglement, but 
Bramley refused to take advantage of 
these leads. 

“He’s a clever scoundrel,” Murphy 
mused. 

The detective went into the study 
again. Aside from the fact that the 
body had been removed and that the 
finger-print expert had taken the revol- 
ver away, everything was as it had been 
at the time of the tragedy. Before 
leaving headquarters Murphy had as- 
certained from the finger-print expert 
that he could not help. The revolver 
was an old one, of an ancient pattern. 
Its grip had taken no finger-print im- 
pressions. 

Murphy had the weapon in his pocket 
now, and suddenly he pulled it out and 
thrust it at the butler. 

“Ever see that weapon before, Bram- 
ley?” he demanded. “It’s the one that 
killed Mr. Sellington.” 

There was no fright or hesitancy in 
Bramley’s manner as he took one step 
forward, extended his hand, and took 
the revolver. He turned it over, in- 
spected it, looked at it carefully without 
the least sign of nervousness. 

“T am quite certain, sir, that I never 
saw it before the murder,’ Bramley 
said. “The first time I ever saw it was 
when it was on the floor of the study, 














after Mr. Sellington had been shot. An 
old sort of weapon, isn’t it, sir?” 

“Yes,” Murphy assented. 

Bramley was a puzzle to him. Bram- 
ley had been in the study at the first 
investigation, and had not quailed in the 
presence of the dead man, as a mur- 
derer popularly is supposed to do in the 
presence of his victim’s body. And 
now Bramley handled the sinister 
weapon as if it had been nothing more 
than a stick of wood. 

Murphy sat down before the desk in 
the study and gazed around the room, 
while Bramley waited respectfully near 
the door. Finally Murphy beckoned 
him across the room. 

“How long have you been with Mr. 
Sellington ?” 

“Almost twenty years, sir, and Mrs. 
Albright for the same period. We were 
here while Mrs. Sellington was still 
alive.” 

“A man who has been a servant in 
a house for twenty years should know 
something about his employer,” Mur- 
phy said. “Know anything about Mr. 
Sellington’s business ?” 

“Very little, sir,” Bramley replied. 
“He retired from active business when 
his wife passed away. He was sup- 
posed to have a large fortune, sir; he 
always was giving money away to hos- 
pitals and such. His broker and attor- 
ney have attended to his business 
lately, sir—such as he had.” 

“I believe that you said his nephew, 
Gerald Sellington, was his only living 
relative.” 

“The only one of whom I have any 
knowledge, sir.” 

“Tell me what you know about the 
young man. I’m having him looked up, 
but I want to hear what you have to 
say. 

“Mr. Gerald is a splendid young man, 
sir. As I told you before, he came 
here once or twice a month, generally 
to take dinner with his uncle—merely 
duty calls, sir.” 
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“Didn’t come to ask for money?” 

“Ir. Gerald’s parents, now deceased, 
left him a large fortune, sir. He had 
no reason to ask Mr. Richard Selling- 
ton for money, as far as I know.” 

“Ever hear them quarrel ?” 

“Never, sir. Mr. Gerald is not like 
the usual run of young men around 
town. He appears to be very much the 
gentleman, puts up at the best clubs, is 
welcomed in the best of polite society. 
I understood that he was engaged to 
marry some young lady.” 

“Perfect, is he?’ Murphy asked. 

“Compared to some of the young 
men of the day, sir,” said Bramley. 

“Did he ever bring anybody here 
with him?” 

“Not that I can recall, sir.” 

“When was he here last ?” 

“Now that I come to think of it, he 
was here for a few minutes to-day.” 

“To-day? At what time?” 

“T should say about half an hour 
before the young woman came, sir.” 

“Know what he wanted?” 

“Yes, sir. When he was here a 
couple of weeks ago he brought a rare 
Japanese print of some sort to show to 
Mr. Richard Sellington, and when he 
went away he forgot it. He came to- 
day to get the print, sir, saying that 
he wished to show it to some friends 
of his who were interested in artistic 
things.” 

“Did he get the print ?” 

“TI think that he did, sir; at least 
he carried a package with him when 
he left the house.” 

“Tell me a little about this visit.” 

“He went directly to the library, 
where Mr. Richard Sellington was at 
that hour, and knocked. He entered 
at Mr. Sellingtén’s call. They came out 
immediately, and went to the study, 
where the print had been left. Mr. 
Gerald was not there more than fifteen 
minutes, sir. I heard him talking. 
And then he came out and went 
away.” 
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“Did you see Mr. Richard Sellington 
alive after that?” 

“Oh, yes, sir. He came to the study 
door with Mr. Gerald. Then he turned 
back into the study, sir. He remained 
there until the young woman came. 
He was all right, sir, after Mr. Gerald 
left, if that is what you are driving at. 
The housekeeper happened to be in the 
hall, sir; she saw him alive and well 
after Mr. Gerald left.” 

Their eyes met. Detective Tim Mur- 
phy smiled grimly. 

“It appears to me,” he said, “that 
the housekeeper always is around to 
corroborate anything in the way of evi- 
dence. It is very fortunate.” 

There had been a hint of satisfaction 
in Bramley’s utterances. It was if he 
had told Tim Murphy in so many words 
that he could back up whatever story 
he saw fit to tell. He stepped back 
against the wall again as Murphy got 
up and continued his examination of 
the room. 

“Know anything about Mr. Richard 
Sellington’s will?” Murphy asked sud- 
denly. 

“Only what he mentioned to me at 
one time, sir.” 

“And what was that?” 

“He said, sir, that Mr. Gerald did 
not need money, since he had a fortune 
already and had invested it wisely. 
And so, he said, he was going to give 
all his fortune to different charitable 
institutions. I think he spoke of en- 
dowing an old folks’ home, sir. His 
attorney would know about that, of 
course.” 

“Leaving all his money to charity, 
eh?” Murphy said. 

“He had only Mr. Gerald, sir, so he 
said. If this—er—young woman had 
any claim upon him, I do not know 
what it is.” 

“And how about his faithful serv- 
ants?” Murphy asked. 

He watched Bramley narrowly, but 
the face of the butler was inscrutable. 


“He had cared for Mrs. Albright and 
myself, sir, so he told me. He took out 
two life insurance policies some six or 
seven years ago. One was for Mrs. Al- 
bright and the other was for me. [Each 
was for five thousand dollars, sir. It 
was to be our reward for a score of 
years of faithful service.” 

“So you each get five thousand dol- 
lars by his death?” Murphy asked. 

“That is what the policies call for, 
sir.” 

Murphy glanced at him narrowly. 
There was nothing in Bramley’s man- 
ner to denote that he felt himself in 
a delicate situation, that he imagined 
for an instant that the detective could 
think he might have slain his master to 
get the five thousand dollars of life in- 
surance. 

And Tim Murphy was doing some 
hard thinking now. He knew, of 
course, that Sellington had been dead 
before Kitty Crade entered the house, 
and that the butler and housekeeper 
were making an attempt to fasten the 
crime upon her. And who was being 
shielded by that method ? 

Had Bramley told the truth concern- 
ing the relations of Gerald Sellington 
with his uncle? Had Gerald Selling- 
ton, a few minutes before Kitty arrived, 
slain his uncle, and was Bramley trying 
to save him? The surgeon had said 
that Sellington had been dead for two 
hours. 

“Tell me again when Mr. Gerald 
called,” Murphy commanded. 

“About half an hour before the 
young woman came, sir.” 

“Sure it wasn’t longer than that?” 

“Quite sure, sir. The housekeeper 
will bear me out in the statement.” 

“T suppose so,” Murphy sneeringly 
told him. 

He looked at the other angle of 
the case. Had the butler and house- 
keeper*slain their master to cash in on 
the insurance policies? It did not ap- 
pear to be so, for, in such event, how 
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had they hoped to escape detection? 
They could not have known, of course, 
that Kitty Crade was going to enter the 
house an hour and a half later and lend 
herself to a trap. 

Murphy concluded his examination 
and then went out into the hall again. 

“How about the cook and the chauf- 
feur?” he asked. 

“I have instructed them to remain 
close about the house until you say 
otherwise, sir.” 

“Very good,” Murphy said. “I think 
that is all at present.” 

“Pardon me, but have you discovered 
anything about the young woman, sir?” 

So Bramley had a little curiosity, did 
he? Murphy turned to face him. 

“Nothing much,” he replied. “She 
declares that she never had been in this 
house before, and that Sellington was 
dead when you put her into the study.” 

“She persists in that preposterous 
story, sir?” Bramley said. 

“I suppose she is fighting for her 
life,” Murphy reminded him. “We are 
going into the case well, of course. 
We'll know all about it before we are 
through.” 

Detectve Tim Murphy felt that the 
butler grinned after he had closed the 
door. The case puzzled him, and he 
hoped that Kitty Crade and Joe Dray- 
lon would be able to do something once 
they were inside the house. 

Murphy went to his home and ate 
the evening meal, saying nothing to his 
wife except that he was working on 
the Sellington case. And then he went 
to Kitty Crade’s home and greeted her 
mother. 

“Worried about Kitty?” he asked. 

“She went downtown this mornin’ to 
get her a job, and she hasn’t come 
home,” said Mrs. Crade. “We're 
keepin’ her supper hot.” 

“Better eat it. Kitty won’t be home 


to-night, Mrs, Crade.” 
“She—she’s not in trouble, Tim.” 
“She’s working for me,’ Murphy 
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answered. “I’ve got Kitty and Joe 
Draylon helping me with a case. They 
have a lot of cleverness between them, 
and they ought to make good. And 
I'll see that they’re paid liberally for 
it. So don’t you worry about Kitty, 
Mrs. Crade. I’m taking care of. her. 
She may be home to-morrow, and 
maybe not for a few days—but don’t 
you worry.” 

Then Detective Tim Murphy went 
back to police headquarters and called 
Kitty and Joe Draylon to the confer- 
ence room. 

“We'll start soon after dark,” he ex- 
plained. “I’m giving you pocket flash- 
lights and automatics and handcuffs, 
and be mighty careful how you use 
them. It’s wit you want to use. And 
don’t forget for a moment, Kitty, that 
you are still in somewhat of a pickle. 
If we don’t get the guilty party, we'll 
have to put you on trial, maybe. It 
is up to you and Joe.” 

“We'll do the work,” Draylon said. 

“Here’s a rough sketch that I made 
of the house. Bend over the table, and 
I'll show you a few things. This is 
the second floor, and you can work 
from there. You'll have to be mighty 
careful. Make a break, and they’ll be 
on guard. Understand ?” 

“We'll be careful,” Kitty Crade said. 
And Tim Murphy knew from the ex- 
pression on her face that she was alert, 
every sense attuned, a pretty female 
bloodhound on the trail. 

Murphy had a taxicab call at the side 
entrance, the curtains at the windows 
drawn. They hurried out and got into 
it, and it drove away. To the public 
the mysterious woman accused of 
shooting Richard Sellington was in jail 
and probably undergoing the third 
degree ; in reality she was outside work- 
ing to free herself of all charges. 

Three blocks from the Sellington 
residence they left the taxicab at a dark 
corner and slipped quietly down the 
street until they came to the mouth of 
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the alley that led to the rear of the 
house. 

They turned into the alley, and Mur- 
phy left Kitty Crade and Joe Draylon 
crouching there in the darkness while 
he went ahead to reconnoiter. 

He opened the gate in the alley wall, 
went inside the grounds, made sure that 
the chauffeur was in his rooms over 
the garage, busy reading the evening 
papers. Then he slipped back and got 
the other two, and took them safely 
inside the grounds and to the rear of 
the house. 

There seemed to be no lights in the 
front of the residence, but lights were 
burning in the servants’ quarters and 
in the kitchen. It was half past eight 
o’clock, and Tim Murphy supposed the 
servants had eaten their dinner and 
were in the servants’ parlor talking of 
the tragedy. 

At the side of the house was a small 
door that opened into a tiny hall. It 
was seldom used, having been con- 
structed at first as an entrance for men 
putting fuel into the basement. Mur- 
phy worked at the door for a moment, 
and finally threw it open. They 
slipped inside, and stood listening. 

No sound came to them. Murphy 
‘led the way along the hall until they 
came to another door. 

“Remember those plans?” he whis- 
pered. “When you get into the other 
hallway, slip along it and manage to 
get up the front stairway. You'll have 
to be ready to dodge, of course. Get 
to the second floor and find that closet 
I told you about. Ready?” 

“Ready,” Kitty Crade whispered in 
reply. 

“And don’t forget for an instant what 
it means, Kitty Crade. Use your 
woman’s weapons all the time. Joe is 
here to protect you if the worst comes 
to the worst. I’m trusting you, too, 
Joe.” 

“Tt’ll be all right, sir,” 
said. 





Joe Draylon 
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Detective Tim Murphy shook hands 
energetically with both of them. 

“Good luck to you, Kitty Crade—and 
to you, lad,” he whispered. “There are 
men watching outside, remember. And 
I'll be on the job myself, too. Good 
luck !” 

Then he slipped quietly back along 
the hall and let himself out through the 
little fuel door. Kitty Crade and Joe 
Draylon, their hands clasped, stood 
against the door that opened into the 
rear hall on the first floor of the house 
—alert, listening, determined. They 
were safe inside the Sellington resi- 
dence; now their work began. 


CHAPTER VI. 
UNEXPECTED DISCOVERY. 

FRAID, Kitty?” Joe Draylon whis- 

pered. 

“No. We've got to do it, Joe. I'll 
be afraid if we don’t. Oh, what I let 
myself in for when I tried to dodge 
Tim Murphy! I’ve been a bad girl, 
Joe.” 

“Don’t worry about that now, Kitty,” 
he told her. “You'll be a good girl 
from now on. I guess I haven't 
amounted to much either.” 

“Tt isn’t that we’re bad at heart,” she 
declared. ‘‘We’ve just been careless. 
We were just playing at life, Joe.” 

“And now we'll take things seriously, 
eh, Kitty? I'll get a job and work 
hard. And we'll be married 

“We can’t talk of that now, Joe. 
Can’t you see the perdicament I am in? 
There’s an awful case against me, Joe. 
Maybe the jury wouldn’t find me guilty, 
but I’d have the disgrace just the same. 
Everybody will know that I got mixed 
up in it because I stole a two-dollar 
comb and tried to dodge Tim Murphy. 
It’d kill mother, Joe. We've got to 
make good.” 

“We'll make good, Kitty,” Joe Dray- 
lon promised. 

He gripped her hand for an instant, 

















and brushed his lips against her cheek ; 
and then Joe Draylon became a cool, 
self-possessed, determined man with an 
object in view. 

He whispered for silence, unlocked 
the door with one of the keys with 
which Detective Tim Murphy had pro- 
vided him, listened a moment, and then 
swung the door open half a foot or 
so. 
The hall was dark except for a single, 
tiny incandescent light near the front 
door. There was nobody in sight, but 
they could hear voices coming from the 
servants’ quarters on the second floor of 
the house. 

“Come,” Draylon whispered. 

They crept out and closed the door, 
crept along the hall through the semi- 
darkness, making not the slightest 
sound, stopping now and then to listen, 
always alert and cautious. 

Past the door of the study they went, 
Kitty Crade shivering a bit as she saw 
it, and toward the front of the hall. 
There they crouched beside the stairs 
for a time. 

“We've got to go up, Kitty,” Joe 
whispered. “We've got to take the 
chance. Everybody in the house is up 
there, and we can’t learn anything by 
remaining on the lower floor.” 

Cautiously they started. It was 
deathly still in the house now. Two 
steps they took—and then the peal of a 
bell rang through the house. 

They stopped, their hands clasped 
again, breathless, half frightened. On 
the upper floor a door was slammed. 

“It was the front door bell,” Dray- 
lon whispered. “Somebody will be 
coming, Kitty—the butler, perhaps.” 

There was no need to say more. Al- 
ready she was down the two steps and 
into the big living room, Joe Draylon 
at her heels. 

“The divan,” she whispered. 

They reached it, got behind it, 


crawled beneath it and stretched there 
almost breathless, scarcely daring to 
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! 
breathe. They heard some one walking 
down the stairs, knew that lights had 
been turned on, heard the door opened, 
and then heard the voice of Bramley, 
the butler. 

“Tt is you, Mr. Gerald? 
sir.” 

“T didn’t hear of it until I got to 
the club this evening,” they heard Ger- 
ald Sellington saying. “This is terrible, 
Bramley—terrible. Why, I must have 
seen my uncle less than an hour before 
it happened. Tell me, Bramley, tell me 
all about it.” 

“Step into the living room, Mr. 
Gerald, sir, and try to compose your- 
self,’ Bramley said. “T’'ll tell you all 
that I know, sir.” 

Kitty Crade and Joe Draylon heard 
them come into the room, and knew 
that the lights had been snapped on. 
Gerald Sellington sat down on the divan 
above them, and Bramley stood before 
him. 

“Sit down, Bramley—sit down and 
tell me,” young Sellington commanded. 
“You make me _ nervous standing 
there.” 

“If you say so, sir,” Bramley replied. 

He was always the perfect servant. 
Now he got a chair and placed it near 
the divan, and sat down. 

“There isn’t much to tell, sir,” he 
said. “Your poor uncle is gone.” 

“And in such a way! The police— 
they were here, of course?” 

"V.66,. Sit,’ 

“And what questions did they ask, 
Brainley? What did you tell them?” 

“T told them, sir, that you had seen 
your uncle about an hour or so prior to 
his death.” 

“Bramley! They’ll be saying that I 
did it—that I quarreled with him, or 
something like that.” 

“Did you quarrel with him, Mr. 
Gerald?” 

“For the first time in my life,” Gerald 
Seilington replied. “It is a terrible 
thing to remember, Bramley.” 


Come in, 








“T am astonished to hear it, sir. I 
had thought you were on very good 
terms with your uncle, sir.” 

“T had been—always.,; But I—well, I 
don’t mind telling you, Bramley. 
You're such an old servitor of my uncle, 
and so closely associated with my early 
boyhood, I feel I can confide in you. I 
wanted to get married, Bramley—and 
he didn’t fancy the girl.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“Just because she is a shop girl, 
Bramley—a nobody. But she is a 
splendid girl, for all that.” 

“T am certain of it, sir.” 

“Uncle was furious; we had talked 
the matter over before. He threatened 
to have nothing more to do with me.” 

“Surely he would not say that, sir.” 

“But he did, Bramley. It wasn’t 
money, you see—for he already had 
informed me that he would leave me 
nothing in his will, since I had a fortune 
of my own. | told him that I wouldn't 
touch a cent of his money if he did 
leave it, and then we had words. And 
the police may think 

“Pardon me, sir, but the police will 
not bother you. They have no idea that 
you had anything to do with your uncle’s 
death. They are satisfied, sir, with the 
story told by me, and by Mrs, Al- 
bright.” 

“Tell me, Bramley.” 

“A young woman called and was 
ushered into the study. She had high 
words with Mr. Sellington. A_ shot 
was fired, and I got to the door just 
as the young woman opened it. I saw 
Mr. Sellington dead, and detained the 
girl until the police came.” 

“But—this young woman 

“T did not know her name until I 
heard one of the detectives mention it, 
and I believe that I have forgotten it 
now. You understand, sir, that this 
young woman has been here several 
times to see Mr. Sellington.” 

“Bramley! Did you insinuate—— 
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“I shielded your uncle’s honor, sir. 
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Nobody, I am sure, knowing his age 
and his poor health, would consider 
that he had been carrying on a clandes- 
tine love affair, or anything like that.” 

“But the explanation x 

“There is no explanation, Mr. Gerald, 
there is no explanation at all.” 

“The police will demand one.” 

“Then let them find it,” said Bram- 
ley softly. 

Gerald Sellington got up and paced 
the floor. 

“T don’t know what to do,” he said. 
“T don’t know where to begin even.” 

“Do nothing, Mr. Gerald. The at- 
torney will attend to everything, and 
make arrangements for the funeral, 
consulting your wishes of course. 
Grieve for your uncle—grieve naturally 
—and let us attend to everything.” 

“Bramley! You speak as if I had 
had something to do with my uncle’s 
death.” 

“Oh, nothing of the sort, sir! The 
idea is preposterous,” Bramley said. 

“I—I want to stay here to-night, 
Bramley.” 

“lll have Mrs. Albright prepare the 
front room for you, sir. Is there any- 
thing else?” 

“That girl 

“Oh, they have the person in jail, sir. 
The case is quite complete against her, 
I believe. Mrs. Albright and I will be 
compelled to give testimony, I suppose. 
We are really the only witnesses for 
the prosecution.” . 

“You think they’ll convict her?” 

“Undoubtedly, sir.” 

“But they'll investigate, Bramley; 
they'll find out all about her.” 

“J suppose she will make some sort 
of a defense, sir, but it scarcely will 
stand against the testimony Mrs. Al- 
bright and I can give them.” 

“It seems so terrible that a girl 

“Yet, sir, if she killed 
uncle ” Bramley said. 

Gerald Sellington paced the floor 
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again, then sat down on the divan once 
more. 

“Just have my room _ prepared, 
Bramley and then go about your busi- 
ness,” he directed. “I’ll remain here 
for a time, then go upstairs. You 
needn’t come down again. I'll snap 
out the lights.” 

“Very good, sir,” Bramley said. 

Kitty Crade and Draylon heard him 
moving away, heard him go up the 
stairs. A door slammed. 

Gerald Sellington remained sitting on 
the divan for a time. And then he got 
up, walked toward the center of the 
room, and turned. He spoke in a quiet 
voice, 

“I have an automatic pistol in my 
hand, and I can use it. Come out from 
beneath that divan, whoever you are. 
Some sneaking detective, I suppose. 
Come out! The next time you try 
such a trick, don’t wear cheap perfume 
that nobody in this house would use. I 
have very good nostrils. Come out!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
EVIDENCE WANTED. 


Kitty CRADE warned Draylon by 

a pressure of the hand, and whis- 
pered into his ear, a whisper that was 
no more than a breath, yet that he 
could understand. 

“Let me go out. He expects only 
one. You can come out if it is neces- 
sary.” 

Before Draylon could utter a pro- 
test she had started crawling backward. 
Free of the divan, she stood up and 
faced Gerald Sellington, who stood 
within a dozen feet of her, an auto- 
matic in his hand. 

Sellington showed his surprise by re- 
coiling a step at sight of the girlish 
figure, 

“Who are you?” he asked. 
were you doing under there?” 

“T am the girl they say killed your 
uncle,” Kitty Crade said simply. 


“What 
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“You ” Gerald Sellington gasped 
his astonishment, and almost allowed 
the automatic to drop. “Is this a 
joke?” he demanded. 

“It is no joke, Mr. Sellington,” Kitty 
Crade declared. 

“But your statement is preposterous. 
The girl who is said to have killed my 
uncle is supposed to be in jail under- 
going an examination. How did you 
get into this house? What were you 
doing beneath the divan?” 

Kitty Crade found it necessary to 
tell a little lie. 

“I—I escaped from the matron’s 
room and came here at once,” she said. 
“This is the last place the police would 
look for me, isn’t it? Getting into the 
house wasn’t difficult. And I had to 
hide when I heard you ring, and the 
divan was the easiest place.” 

“Sit down,” Gerald Sellington com- 
manded. 

Kitty sat down and looked up at him. 
“T am the girl they accused, but I had 
nothing to do with your uncle’s death,” 
she declared. “I came to this house 
accidentally, and the butler thrust me 
into the study. Your uncle was dead 
when he did that. It was a trick to 
throw the blame on me. The butler 
and the housekeeper made up their 
story and then telephoned for the 
police.” 

“T scarcely can believe that,” Gerald 
Sellington said. 

“You think I killed your uncle?” 

“They tell me that the proof is con- 
clusive.”’ 

“And I know that Mr. Sellington was 
dead when I was thrust into the study,” 
she said. “You had called upon him 
just before that. I just heard you tell 
the butler that you quarreled with him. 
Are you sure that you didn’t kill your 
uncle yourself ?” 

‘““You—you mean to insinuate such a 
thing?” he demanded. 

“If you knew that I was under that 
divan—or that somebody was—why did 
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you send the butler away before you 
called to me to come out?” she asked. 

“I—I was worried, I didn’t know 
what I was doing. This thing has made 
me nervous.” 

“Well, here I am,” said Kitty Crade. 
“Do you want to call the police and 
give me up? Or do you want to talk?” 

Gerald Sellington looked at her for a 
moment, and then sat down in the chair 
Bramley had vacated. He still held the 
automatic in such a position that he 
could use it quickly if called upon to 
do so. 

“We'll talk,” he said. “What did 
you have to do with my uncle?” 

“Nothing. I never spoke to. him in 
my life. I never saw him alive.” 

“You expect me to believe that?” 

“I do. The butler put me into that 
study; he and the housekeeper made 
up the story. Did he do it to shield 
you?” 

“You insinuate 

“I know that I am innocent, and I 
know that I will be suspected until the 
guilty person is found. That is one 
reason I came back here—to try to find 
the guilty person. You quarreled with 
your uncle; you had the chance F 

“Don’t dare say it,” Gerald Selling- 
ton commanded hoarsely. 

“The evidence points to you as much 
as it does to me. The story of the 
butler makes no difference to me, you 
see. I know that I am innocent.” 

“Who are you?” Gerald demanded. 
“Why did you come to this house 
to-day ?” 

“I am a working girl—a shop girl, 
like the one you said you wanted to 
marry. I stole a comb, and a detective 
saw me, and chased me. I came to 
the door of this house, and when the 
butler answered my ring, I said that a 
man had been following and annoying 
me, and asked him to act as if I lived 
here. He put me into that study; it 
was pitch dark. He didn’t come back— 
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and I found your uncle there, dead.” 
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“And you expect me—or anybody 
else—to believe such a preposterous 
story?” Gerald Sellington asked. “Why 
should Bramley make up such a story ?” 

“Perhaps to shield the real murderer. 
Perhaps to shield you,” she said. 

“You dare say that again?” 

“Why should I kill your uncle? 
What had I to gain?” she asked. “I 





never spoke to him in my life. I have 
told you the entire truth.” 
“In that case, who did kill my 


uncle ?” 

“That is what I want to discover,” 
she said. “I know that I did not, and 
you say that you did not; then 
who——” 

“Don’t even speak of it again,” he 
commanded. 

“You were afraid, according to the 
way you spoke to the butler, that the 
police might think so.” 

“Tm nervous—worried—scarcely 
know what I am saying.” 

“Well what are we going to do about 
it?” 

“Tell me the truth.” 

“T have.” 

“Tf it is possible that you had rela- 
tions with my uncle, and he mistreated 
you, tell me the story.” 

“T have told the truth.” 

“Then I can do but one thing—call 
the police and hand you over,” Gerald 
Sellington said. 

“And so protect yourself.” 

“That is not necessary. I, too, know 
my innocence.” 

“You had the chance to kill him, and 
you had quarreled.” 

“My uncle was alive when I left him 
last. And, looking at it in the cold 
light of reason, I had no reason for 
wishing his death. I was not his heir. 
I would not benefit. And I am not the 
sort of man to kill in a sudden passion 
—especially my uncle, who has been 
like a father to me. Scores of my 
friends can testify to that.” 

Kitty Crade looked at him closely. 
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“Then we are both innocent,” she 
declared. “I did not commit the crime, 
and I feel sure that you did not.” 

“I cannot feel so sure about you. The 
story you tell is preposterous.” 

“Bramley’s story sounds better, does 
it? Possibly. And he has the house- 
keeper to back it up.” 

“TI will turn you over to the police,” 
Gerald Sellington said, with sudden de- 
termination. 

“You'd do that?” Kitty Crade got up 
and approached him, her arms ex- 
tended, as if imploring him to change 
his decision. “Don’t you know what 
it would mean for me? I am innocent, 
I tell you.” 

“Then 
proved.” 

“You know the story. It will be hard 
to disprove,” she said. 

“Did you know Bramley ?” 

“I never saw him before to-day.” 

“Then why should he attempt to 
fasten upon you a crime you did not 
commit? What would be his object, 
if not to shield me? And you have 
said that you do not believe me guilty.” 

“He is shielding somebody else,” she 
replied. 

“We'll let the police solve the riddle. 
You escaped, you said, and so you are 
a fugitive.” 

“You'll hand me over ?” 


your innocence can be 


—— 
She crept closer to him, agony in her 
face, begging him, imploring him. 


Kitty Crade would have made an ex- 
cellent actress. Gerald Sellington was 
off guard for a moment, fighting to de- 
cide between a desire to aid a woman 
and another desire to do his duty. And 
in that moment Kitty Crade acted, 
She grasped him by the arm, tore the 
automatic from his hand, and sprang 
backward, menacing him with his own 
veapon. The expression of her face 


changed; she was no longer the sup- 
plicant, but one in command of a situa- 
tion, And she spoke, softly. 
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“Joe! Come out!” 

Gerald Sellington, in amazement, saw 
a man creep from beneath the divan, 
a man who held a weapon of his own. 

“Not a word out of you,” Joe Dray- 
lon warned. 

“Two of you!” Sellington exclaimed 
with a gasp. 

“Two of us determined to find the 
guilty person,” Kitty Crade said. “I 
do not think you are the man, Mr. Sel- 
lington, but really I am not sure.” 

““What—what are you going to do?” 
Sellington asked. 

“Simply keep you from bothering us 
while we continue our investigation,” 
she replied. “There'll be no violence 
unless you force us to use it. We'll go 
into the study.” 

“The study!” 

“Exactly. Into the study where your 
uncle was killed. They say a murderer 
shudders to look upon the scene of his 


crime. I am not afraid to go into the 
study. Are you?” 
a ee ad 


“And let me advise you not to make 


a noise and attract the servants. 
Come.” 

She led the way to the door. Joe 
Draylon walked immediately behind 


Gerald Sellington, who could feel the 
muzzle of Joe’s automatic against the 
back of his head. 

When she reached the doorway Kitty 
Crade snapped off the lights in the liv- 
ing room. No sound reached her ears, 
and she supposed that the butler was 
upstairs with the others. She led the 
way along the hall. 

The door of the study was unlocked. 
They went in, the door was closed, 
lights were snapped on. The body had 
been removed, of course, and the study 
cleansed of gruesome reminders. Still, 
Gerald Sellington shuddered when he 
looked around the room. 

“Sit down,” Kitty Crade com- 
manded. “Stay close to the door, Joe, 
and listen,” 
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Sellington sat down, and Kitty Crade 
sat down on another chair just before 
him. She spoke in a low voice, and 
demanded that he answer in whispers. 

“Granted that you did not kill your 
uncle, and that I did not, what person 
would you suspect?” she asked. 

“IT don’t know. I didn’t know that he 
had an enemy in the world.” 

“How often did you visit him?” 

“Once or twice a month,” Sellington 
replied. “I really knew very little of 
his personal affairs.” 

“Business troubles ?” 

“He had none, I am sure. He had 
retired from active business, and had 
only some investments. He had been 
rather broken since the death of my 
aunt. I was astounded when I heard 
that a girl had shot him. He always 
respected women.” 

“Any old business enemy?” 

“T am quite sure not. My uncle did 
not make his fortune by riding rough- 
shod over other men. His father left 
him considerable money, and he made 
more by judicious investments. There 
never was any trouble of any sort. My 
uncle wasn’t the sort of man to make 
enemies. He was mild, satisfied with 
the things that life had given him.” 

“How about the servants?’ Kitty 
Crade asked. 

“Bramley and Mrs. Albright have 
been with him for years—were with 
him before my aunt died. The cook 
is an elderly woman who has been here 
about three years. The chauffeur has 
been here a year. It would be ridicu- 
lous to suspect one of the servants.” 

“Yet somebody killed your uncle,” 
Kitty Crade said. “It is seldom that 
a man is murdered except by somebody 
with a motive. And there wa. no mis- 
take. He was killed in his own study, 
which has but one door, and the win- 
dows are barred.” 

“If somebody called upon him 

“Nobody but the butler would know 
that, and the butler, please remember, 
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says that he let me in, and that I shot 
Mr. Sellington.” 

“The gun 

“T heard them talking about that at 
police headquarters. It is an old gun of 
a common make; anybody might have 
one like it. They investigated it for 
finger prints, and found none. The old 
handle and rusty trigger didn’t take 
prints readily. We can get no help 
from the gun.” 

Gerald Sellington had been looking 
at her peculiarly. 

“Can’t you see,” he said, “that the 
further you carry on this conversation 
the more it makes things look bad for 
you? Teli me the truth!” 

“So you still think I am guilty?” she 
asked. 

“What else can I think?” 

“We don’t seem to be getting any- 
where,” said Kitty Crade. “We'll have 
to look farther, I guess. And I can’t 
have you bothering me, you know.” 

“What do you intend doing.” 

“Just render you helpless for a time; 
that is all. Don’t shriek for help, and 
don’t fight against us. You perhaps 
understand that I am desperate.” 

She nodded to Joe Draylon, and he 
stepped forward as Kitty Crade kept 
Sellington covered with the automatic. 
Joe had guessed her plan. He had been 
wondering why she did not stop talking 
to Sellington and bind and gag him. 
And now he hurried across the study 
and tore down the cords at one of the 
windows, and stepped swiftly back to 
the chair and began lashing Gerald 
Sellington’s hands behind his back. 

“T—I don’t want to be left in here,” 
Gerald said. 

“It shouldn’t trouble you if you are 
innocent,” Kitty Crade told him. 
“Hurry, Joe.” 

Sellington did not struggle, nor did 
he object when Joe Draylon made a gag 
and affixed it. All this was beyond 
Gerald Sellington—the tragedy, the 
mystery of this girl, the advent of Joe 
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Draylon when Sellington had thought 
that he was dealing only with a woman, 

His natural courage seemed to leave 
him. He submitted tamely, not only be- 
cause he feared that an automatic might 
be brought into use against him, but 
also because he did not seem to know 
just what to do. And before he could 
determine a course of action he was a 
prisoner, bound and gagged and help- 
less, lashed to a chair, placed in a cor- 
ner where he would be as comfortable 
as possible, and the chair lashed to 
two window casements. 

“Sorry, but it is necessary,” Kitty 
Crade whispered to him. “You 
wouldn’t give me a chance, and you 
know it. You’d telephone for the 
police. We'll release you as soon as 
possible.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
IN THE CLOSET. 


T was not that Kitty Crade feared 
the police if Sellington telephoned, 
for ‘she knew that Detective Tim 
Murphy had the sanction of the chief 
and would take care of her. But she 
was afraid that those at headquarters 
might send out men to make an inves- 
tigation and so attract the attention of 
Bramley and put him on guard. And 
she wanted Bramley to think that 
everything was secure. 

Draylon turned off the lights, and 
they left the study and slipped into the 
hall. 

“It might be a good thing to break 
the telephone wires,” Joe told her. 

“Silly! You’d have to go outside to 
do it. There are probably several 
phones in the house. And we haven’t 
the time to spare. We'll go upstairs 
now, Joe.” 

“You don’t think that young Selling- 
ton did it?” 

“No.” 

“What makes you so sure?” 

“T don’t know, Joe; just instinct, I 
guess, or whatever it is that they call 
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it. He’s more worried about his uncle’s 
good name than anything else—which 
means his own good name, of course.” 

“Well, then, who did kill Sellington ?” 

“Joe! You’re not suspicious of me, 
are you?” Kitty Crade whispered. 

“Don’t talk like a fool,” Joe Draylon 
said. “But, since you didn’t kill him, 
and you think that young Sellington 
didn’t, who did? That’s what I want to 
know.” 

“Ask me something easy,” she said. 
“Bramley, the butler, is shielding some- 
body, of course. That is why he tried 
to put the crime upon me. I just hap- 
pened along and walked right into a 
trap.” 

“But, if 
enemies 

“Did it ever occur to you,” Kitty 
Crade whispered, “that the butler might 
be shielding himself? Or the house- 
keeper, Mrs. Albright ?” 

“But they are old servants. Why 
would they want to do away with their 
employer ?” 

“Looking for a motive, are you?” 
Kitty Crade asked. “Well, so am I, 
Joe.” 

They went along the lower hail care- 
fully, fearful lest Bramley put in an 
appearance and detect them. There 
was no question but what they could 
handle Bramley if they took him by 
surprise, but they did not want to clash 
with him. They wanted him to feel 
secure, wanted him to do or say some- 
thing that would put them on the right 
track. There was no doubt in the mind 
of Kitty Crade that the butler held the 
key to the situation. 

They reached the bottom of the 
stairs and went up cautiously, a step 
at a time, listening for sounds from 
above. Now and then they heard, as 
if from a distance, a muttered word. 
Somebody was holding a conversation 
in the servants’ sitting room. 

They came to the top of the stairs. 

“That closet must be half way to the 


had no 


Mr. 


” 


Sellington 
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rear of the house,” Joe Draylon whis- 
pered. 

“And on the left-hand side,” Kitty 
Crade added. “Got the keys ready?” 

“Yes. If that butler comes out: while 
we're trying te open the door it’il ruin 
everything, I suppose. We'll just have 
to take the chance, Kitty.” 

“I’m not afraid, Joe, not when I re- 
member what it all means for me,” she 
replied. “Let’s go!” 

Detective Tim Murphy, who had 
played around that heuse as a boy when 
his father’s men were constructing it, 
had told them about the peculiar closet. 
It was in reality a good-sized room 
opening off the hall, a sort of storage 
room for odds and ends. On one side 
of it was the servants’ sitting room, but 
without a connecting door; and on the 
other side was the butler’s room, and 
beyond that rooms for the other serv- 
ants. 





Detective ‘Tim Murphy had explained: 


to them that the walls of that closet 
were as nothing. If they could get into 
it they might be able to overhear what 
was said in the servants’ room, might 
hear something that would give them a 
clew. 

Joe Draylon led the way along the 
hall. Now they could hear the voices 
in the servants’ room easily, but could 
not make out what was being said. 
They came to a door, passed it, and 
came to another. Joe Draylon stooped 
and tried to look through the keyhole. 

“Dark,” he whispered to Kitty Crade. 
“This must be the closet, all right.” 

He took from his pocket the keys 
Tim Murphy had given him, and set to 
work. Kitty Crade moved a few feet 
away toward the door of the servants’ 
room, ready to take command of the 
situation if Bramley came out unex- 
pectedly. It seemed an age to them 
before Joe managed to get the door 
unlocked. Kitty Crade backed toward 
him swiftly, and went inside.- Joe 
Draylon followed. 


They were not a 
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moment too soon. As the door of the 
closet was closed, the door of the sery- 
ants’ room was opened, and Bramley 
stepped into the hall. 

“What was it?” they could hear the 
housekeeper say. 

“Nothing, I guess. Thought I 
heard somebody. Thought possibly Mr, 
Gerald wanted something, but I sup- 
pose he has retired.” 

The butler stepped back into the 
servants’ room and closed the door, and 
Joe Draylon turned the key in the lock 
of the door to the closet. Then he fol- 
lowed Kitty to one of the walls, where 
they secreted themselves behind empty 
trunks and packing cases. 

Detective Tim Murphy had been cor- 
rect. They could hear every word that 
was spoken in the servants’ room. The 
cook, it seemed, had gone away for the 
night, declaring she could not endure 
to sleep beneath the roof the Selling- 
ton residence the first night following 
the murder of her employer. 

“All the better,” Joe whispered to 
Kitty Crade. “We’ve only the butler 
and the housekeeper to handle now.” 

“Listen,” Kitty commanded. 

“There is nothing to fear, Mrs. Al- 
bright,” Bramley was saying. “It is no 
more than our right, and you want to 
look at it in that way. Should not old 
servants be protected? We have served 
faithfully for a score of years, and we 
are entitled to some reward. Do you 
want to be penniless in your old age?” 

“No; I couldn’t endure that,” the 
housekeeper replied. “But I—I am 
afraid.” 

“Of what?” 

“They may find out the truth.” 

“And how could anybody do that?” 
Bramley asked her. “I flatter myself 
that I have arranged things so that the 
ignorant police will not discover the 
truth. All you have to do is to stick 
to the story we have told. If you grow 
frightened, or think that you are getting 
into a tight corner, you can weep and 
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threaten to collapse or go into hys- 
terics; say that you cannot endure it 
because you served Mr. Sellington for 
so long. They will think nothing of it. 
They expect a woman to be nervous 
and peculiar after the murder of a per- 
son she has known well.” 


“Still I am afraid,” Mrs. 


Albright 
said. 

“You must conquer your fear then!” 
The voice of Bramley was stern; there 
was the ring of command in it. “If 
you do not, you may ruin everything. 
We have gone so far, and we cannot 
back out now, Mrs. Albright. Think 
of the money, and what it means! 
Think, rather, of what it will mean for 
you if you do not get it. Weare grow- 
ing old, Mrs. Albright; we need money 
for our declining years. Are you going 
to let silly fear, sillier scruples, rob you 
of comfort in your old age?” 

“T know,” she replied. “I—I must 
have the money. But I hate it, Bram- 
ley; [hate it. If they find out——” 

“How on earth are they going to find 
out?” the butler demanded. “Our story 
is perfect, and we want to be sure not 
to add to it. That girl has come here 
several times to see Mr. Sellington. 
We do not know her, nor her business. 
She came to-day, was ushered into the 
study as usual, and later we heard a 
shot and found her in there with Mr. 
Sellington murdered and a_ smoking 
revolver on the floor. Beyond that, 
Mrs. Albright, you know nothing, and 
- please remember it. No matter if they 
ask you a million questions, you know 
nothing more. There is no danger. 
We simply stick to our story and let 
it go at that. It is for the police and 
the courts to do the rest. You simply 
say as little as possible, Mrs. Albright, 
and leave the rest to me. To-morrow 


at the inquest, weep like the faithful 
servant over the death of a kind mas- 
ter, and they will be lenient with you 
and not ask too much.” 

“And—that girl——” 

3E Ds 
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“What of her?” Bramley asked. 
“Suppose they convict her, Bramley ? 

Suppose they should send her to prison, 

or to death?” 

“Bah! You have too much consid- 
eration for other people. Let the girl 
fight her own battle, Mrs. Albright. 
She was running away from the police 
or she never would have entered this 
It is fortunate for us that she 
entered just when she did. [ 
she will make a defense. She prob- 
ably will declare that she never was in 
this place before, and the jury may 
believe her and may not. The fact re- 
mains that she was in the study with 
Mr. Sellington’s body, for the police 
found her there. She’s a pretty gir 
and I suppose the jury 


house. 
suppose 


jury will give her 
the benefit of the doubt and let her 
But we do not have to trouble 
about that, Mrs. Albright. We do not 
care whether she is convicted or not, 
so long as they think she did it and 
do not snoop around to find somebody 
else to put on trial.” 

terrible thing to do.” 


o 
RO. 


“It—it seems a 


“Do you want them to know the 
truth?” Bramley thundered. “Are you 
weakening? Well, I am not. And I 


want protection, remember. We'll go 
ahead as we planned, Mrs. Albright, 
and you'll kindly do your part. You'll 
be thanking me after you have your 
five thousand dollars safe in the bank 
and the thing is over.” 

“If Mr. Sellington never had taken 
out those insurance policies!” the 
housekeeper exclaimed. “Why, if he 
wanted to reward us, didn’t he just put 
us in his will?” 

“Every man does his business in his 
own way,” Bramley replied. “The fact 
remains that the will gives everything 
to charity, and that the insurance poli- 
cies take care of us. Five thousand 
dollars each, my dear Mrs. Albright, is 
a goodly sum. It is worth doing many 
things to get. Are you weakening ?” 

“J—I dare not weaken now.” 
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“You are as deep in this as I am, 
remember,” the butler told her. “It is 
to your interest as much as it is to 
mine to act correctly. Silence your 
silly conscience, if that is what is 
troubling you. Mr. Sellington is dead 
and cannot be returned to life, and we 
might as well go ahead and take our 
profits. What is the difference—now ?” 

“Tl try to do as you say.” 

“You must do it,” Bramley repeated. 
“Pull yourself together. It will not 
be a long ordeal. Tell your story at 
the inquest, weep a bit, and they'll not 
question you too closely. Let me 
handle the affair. There will be the 
trial of that girl, of course, but you 
can say that you told all you knew 
at the inquest. It will be easy. And 
there is the money to be considered.” 

“T—T’ll do it, Bramley.” 

“Very good. Be sure that you do not 
weaken. It is too late for that now. 
You'll be in trouble the same as I will 
be, if there is a mistake made. And 
now you'd best go to your room and re- 
tire, I think. Try to get some sleep; 
take some drug, if necessary. You 
must be cali. for the inquest to-mor- 
row.” 

Kitty Crade and Joe Draylon heard 
Bramley open the door, and heard Mrs. 
Albright sniffing as she walked along 
the hall. A door opened and closed— 
the second from the closet, Joe Dray- 
lon judged. Bramley went back into 
the servants’ sitting room. They 
heard him scratch a match, 

“A cool customer,” Joe whispered to 
Kitty Crade. “A born killer, that man 
—and at his age, too. Money—he’d do 
anything to get money so that he can 
live easy during his last years.” 

“You think he did it?” Kitty asked. 

“Don’t you?” 

“T’m not sure. He and Mrs. Albright 
know the solution of the mystery, of 
course. We heard them as good as 
admit that.” 

“Well, you heard what they said 





“have evidence, not guesswork. 
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about the money, didn’t you?” Joe 
Draylon asked. “They couldn’t wait 
until he died naturally, I suppose. He 
was a fool to do a thing like that, if 
you ask me, even if they had worked 
for him for years. It was a mighty 
big temptation. And, if I size that 
Bramley up right, he’d kill a man with- 
out blinking an eye. And he’d put the 
crime on you, just because you hap- 
pened to walk into the house at the 
right minute. Id like to get his throat 
between my two hands for 24 
“And spoil everything,” Kitty Crade 
said. “It is facts we want, Joe, and 
we've got to get them. We've got to 
Re- 





member what it means to me, Joe.” 

“Well, what are we going to do 
now ?” Draylon asked. “Here’s where 
you use those women’s weapons Tim 
Murphy spoke about.” 

“The woman will be the easiest to 
work on, Joe, because she is frightened 
half to death already.” 

“That’s true, all right.” 

“But I think we'll wait until Bram- 
ley retires, and get him first. I have 
a little scheme.” 

“Let’s hear it,” Joe Draylon said. 


CHAPTER IX, 
DEALING WITH BRAMLEY, 


OR half an hour they could hear 
Bramley moving about the servants’ 
room, now and then striking a match; 
for half an hour Kitty Crade and Joe 
Draylon crouched in the closet, not 
making the slightest noise, fighting 
against the impure air in that unventila- 
ted chamber, the perspiration streaming 
from their faces and hands. 
“Smoking, and framing up some 
more stuff,” Joe whispered in Kitty’s 
ear. “I hope he doesn’t keep that up 
all night.” 
“Why not?” Kitty asked. “I’ve been 
thinking, Joe. Why not walk in on 
him now. I suppose the door is un- 
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locked. You go, and get the drop on 
him. Then I’ll come in.” 
“It’s a good idea at that,” Draylon 


commented. “No use wasting any 
more time.” 
“And remember what it means to 


me, Joe,’ Kitty Crade begged. 

“T’ll not be forgetting that for a mo- 
ment, Kitty,” he replied. “We'll go 
through with this thing, all right. Just 
you trust to me, Kitty.” 

They left the wall of the closet and 
crept silently to the door. Joe Draylon 
unlocked it. [For an insiant he hesita- 
ted. To their ears came the sounds of 
the butler’s ceaseless pacing back and 
forth across the servants’ sitting room. 

“All right, Kitty,” Drayion said. 

He opened the door an inch at a 
time, fearful of creaking hinges. The 
hall was dark save for a little light that 
came from the front of the hall below. 
There was no sound to disprove the 
fact that Gerald Sellingion was safely 
confined in the study where they had 
left him. 

Draylon slipped out into the hall, 
holding his automatic ready. Kitty 
Crade remained in the closet doorway, 
watching him, glancing now and then 
at the door of Mrs. Albright’s room. 

At the door of the servants’ room Joe 
Draylon hesitated for a moment. 
Again he heard the butler strike a 
match, and then the pacing back and 
forth across the room began once more, 
Draylon grasped the knob of the door 
with his left hand, held the automatic 
ready in his right, and suddenly 
wrenched ‘the door open. 

“Hands up!” Draylon commanded. 

Bramley whirled at the sound, saw 
the menacing weapon, and slowly put 
up his hands. Draylon noticed, in that 


instant, that the man did not seem the 
least frightened or disconcerted. There 
was a cold, calculating gleam in his 
eyes. 

“Who are you? 


What do you want 
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here?” Bramley demanded in a low, 
tense voice. 

“You keep those hands of yours up. 
It’d be a pleasure to plug you, and I’d 
do it first chance,” Joe Draylon told 
him. “I’ve got you, my man. Don’t 
look for any help, because I’ve attended 
to the young man who was downstairs. 
And I’m not afraid of the housekeeper, 
and that is all of you.” 

“Are you a burglar ?” 

“Is it any of your business?” Dray- 
lon demanded. “Sit down on this side 
of that table. Put your hands before 
you, spread out. And don’t make a 
move unless you want to get what Sel- 
lington got earlier in the,day. Under- 
stand?” 

Without taking his eyes off those of 
Joe Draylon, Bramley walked slowly 
the end of the table and sat 
down he had been directed. He 
spread out his hands on the table before 
him. 

“If you have come to rob, I cannot 
prevent you. You are armed, and Iam 
an old man,” Bramley said. “And this 
is the house of death to-night. But you 
know that, since you spoke of Mr. Sel- 
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as 


lington.” 

“Don’t talk except to answer ques- 
tions,’ Joe Draylon “And 
never. mind about that old-man stuff. 
You’re able to take care of yourself, all 
right.” 

“What do you want with me?” 

“We'll come to that after a bit,” 
Draylon said. 

He stepped back toward the door and 
hissed peculiarly. Kitty Crade came 
into the room. 

Bramley’s eyes flickered for an in- 
stant when he saw her, and his face 
went white for a moment, but he 
quickly regained his composure. Kitty 
Crade closed and locked the door, and 
stepped to Joe Draylon’s side. 

“What do you want?” Bramley asked 
again, 


warned. 
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“You know this girl, don’t you?” 
Draylon asked. 

“She is the young woman who killed 
Mr. Sellington.” 

“Enough of that. That’s a lie, and 
you know it,” said Joe. 

“What are you doing here, young 
woman?” the butler asked. “I thought 
the authorities had you in charge.” 

“They did,” said Kitty Crade. ‘But 
there is such a thing as escape, you 
know, when a police matron is care- 
less. I suppose you know why we are 
here.” 

“T do not.” 

“We are here,” said Kitty, “to hear 
you say why you tried to fasten that 
murder on me.” 

“I—I don’t understand.” 

“Yes, you do understand. Why did 
you lie to the police about me?” she 
demanded. 

“T told the truth,” Bramley answered. 

“So you still say that I killed Mr. 
Sellington ?” 

“1 @o.” 

“And that I have made several visits 
to him here in this house?” 

“That is the truth.” 

“It is a lie,” Kitty Crade declared. 
“And it will do you no good to keep it 
up. Why did you lie? Why did you 
put me into that study and then call 
for the police? You know that Mr. 
Sellington was in there dead when you 
locked me in. Hanging it on me and 
shielding somebody else, are you? It 
may interest you to know that we were 
under the divan downstairs while you 
were talking to Gerald Sellington. We 
heard all that you said. Is it Gerald 
Sellington you are shielding?” 

She was giving him the chance to 
change his story now. She was giving 
him the opportunity to intimate that 
perhaps it was, to escape by swinging 
the blame from her to Gerald Selling- 
ton, by saying that he did it to save 
the family name and honor. It was 
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a trap to weaken his story. But Bram- 
ley refused to walk into it. 

“This is preposterous,” he declared. 
“Mr. Gerald had nothing to do with his 
uncle’s death. You came here, young 
woman, and I ushered you into that 
study, and a few minutes later Mr. Sel- 
lington was dead. You know the story 
I told, and I still tell it.” 

“Going to stick to it, are you?” 
Draylon sneeringly asked. “And you 
think that you can get away with it? 
We want the truth out of you, Bram- 
ley, and we want it right now. You'll 
get what Sellington got if you - 

“Killing me would not change my 
story,” the butler said. “I fail to see 
how it would help you, young woman. 
It would simply be two murders instead 
of one.” 

Bramley almost smiled. As long as 
he maintained his story he would hold 
this man and woman at a disadvantage, 
and he knew it. He was not to be 
frightened; Joe Draylon was instantly 
aware of that fact, as was Kitty Crade. 

“It was a good story you told,” said 
Kitty Crade. “It was almost a perfect 
lie. But, you see, we happen to know 
that it was a lie! And now you are 
going to listen to the truth.” 

“T am interested,” the butler returned 
with a sneer. 

“Mr. Sellington took out life insur- 
ance policies for you and the house- 
keeper, to reward you for faithful 
service. You couldn’t wait until he 
died. You plotted with the house- 
keeper. You killed your employer, 
Bramley, to get that money.” 

“Preposterous! As for the policies, 
I told the police abot them—told them 
freely. I scarcely tiink they believe I 
committed the murder.” 

“Perhaps you think there is no evi- 
dence that you did?” 

“T know that there is no such evi- 
dence,” the butler replied. “On the 
other hand, both the housekeeper and 
I are willing to swear that you came to 














this house several times on some mys- 
terious mission, that you called to-day, 
were closeted with Mr. Sellington, 
quarreled with him, shot him. That is 
perfect evidence, you see. You may 
declare you never were in this house 
before; but you cannot deny the fact 
that the police found you here early 
to-day, in the room with the dead Mr. 
Sellington.” 

“Going to see it through, are you?” 
Draylon said. “Well, Bramley, you’re 
going to the electric chair, and the 
housekeeper is going, too!” 

“I have told my story. I have noth- 
ing more to say,’ Bramley declared. 
“And what are you going to do about 
it?” 

“There are ways of making you 
talk.” 

“My dear young man, you could tor- 
ture me, and I’d not open my mouth; 
you can kill me, but you can’t make 
me change my story. Think that over.” 

“Tough bird, are you?” Draylon said. 

“And this young woman’s escape 
merely makes the case against her more 
complete. Any atrocity you commit in 
this house to-night will make it the 
harder for her.” 

Kitty Crade looked at him closely. 
She knew that the butler could not be 
cowed. He held the advantage, and he 
knew it. 

“You—killed—Richard—Sellington,” 
Joe Draylon intoned, walking nearer 
him. 

“T scarcely think you can make any- 
body believe that,” Bramley retorted. 

“And you are trying to hang the 
crime on this girl. That’s enough to 
give me an excuse for killing you.” 

“Killing me will not help her,” the 
butler replied. 

There did not seem to be a nerve 
in his body. His voice was calm, his 
manner self-possessed. It was as if he 


had absolutely no fear, no dread, no 
apprehension at all. 


He almost smiled 
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as he looked first at one and then at 
the other of them. 

“Your little visit to me is netting you 
nothing,” Bramley said. “If you want 
to steal, I suppose I cannot prevent 
you. You are threatening me with a 
weapon, there are two of you, and I 
am an old man.” 

“An old scoundrel. A murderer of 
the worst type. A man who would 
shoot down his employer of years for 
a few thousands of dollars, and then 
try to fix the crime on an innocent 
woman,” Joe Draylon declared. 

“If she is innocent, no doubt she can 
prove it. The fact remains that the 
police found her in the room with the 
dead man.” 

“She is innocent, and she will prove 
it,” Draylon declared. 

“She'll have to tell a better story than 
she has, then,” the butler said. “No 
jury in the world——” 

“We've had enough of your talk,” 
Draylon said angrily. “Now we'll get 


down to __ business. We'll _ see 
whether——” 

“I have nothing more to say,” Bram- 
ley asserted. , 


Joe Draylon approached him, men- 
acingly, and Kitty Crade, knowing that 
this was the crucial moment, stepped 
rapidly forward. 

“Cover him, Kitty,” Joe said. 

Kitty obeyed. Joe Draylon whipped 
the covering from the table and rapidly 
tore it into strips. Then he approached 
Bramley once more. 

“T’m going to bind your wrists and 
legs and lash you to that chair,” Joe 
Draylon said. “And then I’m going to 
have the truth out of you, if I have 
to kill you to get it.” 

“T am an old man. 

“Resist, if you feel like it; 
good it will do you,” Draylon said. 

He bent forward, strips of cloth held 
ready, and grasped one of the butler’s 
wrists. And then Bramley acted. His 
manner changed in an instant. He 


I cannot resist.” 
small 





heaved forward, hurled Joe Draylon to 
one side, whirled him back and before 
him, so that Kitty Crade dared not 
shoot. In an instant they were strug- 
gling, fighting like maniacs. Bramley 
had age on his shoulders, but he also 
had muscle in his arms, Joe Draylon 
found that he had his hands full. 

Now one was on top, now the other. 
There was a sudden shriek in the hall, 
a sudden pounding on the door. The 
housekeeper had heard the commotion. 

“Hurry, Joe,” Kitty cried. 

Draylon had his hands around the 
butler’s throat now, and was trying to 
choke him into submission. But the 
butler had fight left in him. Once 
more he whirled Joe Draylon aside, and 
Kitty Crade ran in. The automatic 
rose, and fell. It thudded against 
Bramley’s head. 

The butler weakened for an instant, 
and in that instant Joe Draylon con- 
quered. Bramley’s head fell to one 
side, and he breathed like an uncon- 
scious man. 

“Hurry, Joe.” 

The housekeeper was still in the hall, 
screeching, pounding on the door, cry- 
ing for Bramley to open it and tell her 
the trouble. Joe Draylon worked like 
a maniac. He bound the unconscious 
butler’s wrists and legs, put him into 
the chair and lashed him there, gagged 
him effectually with one of the strips 
of cloth. And then he sprang back, 
toward the door. 

“Get her into her own room—and 
leave the rest to me,” Kitty Crade whis- 


pered. 
Joe Draylon unlocked the door 
quickly and threw it open. Mrs. Al- 


bright had a quick vision of Bramley, 
bound and gagged in the chair, his head 
hanging to one side. And then she felt 
her arms seized, had a shriek stifled 
in her throat, felt herself whirled away 
from the door and down the hall 
toward her own room. 
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CHAPTER X. 
MRS, ALBRIGHT TALKS, 


HE door of Mrs. Albright’s room 
was open, the lights were burning. 
Instantly Joe Draylon had her in her 
own apartment; she crouched on the 
side of the bed, badly frightened, her 
eyes bulging. 

“Who—what x 
ing. 
And then her eyes bulged again. 
For, through the door came Kitty 
Crade, a stern expression on her face, 
her fists clenched at her sides. She 
walked to within six feet of the house- 
keeper and stood before her, her fists 
resting against her hips now. 

“You—you gi 

“So you know me?” Kitty asked. 

“T—that is ss 

“You should know me well,” Kitty 
Crade said. “According to the story 
Bramley told the police—and according 
to your own—lI paid several visits to 
Richard Sellington in this house.” 

“You—you’re the girl r 

“Suppose you get over your hysterics, 
Mrs. Albright. I’m the girl you and 
Bramley accused of murdering Richard 
Sellington, and you know that I did 
not. I am the girl you would have 
sent to prison for life, or seen executed, 
that you might protect yourself. Well, 
I am free now, thanks to a careless 
police matron. And I have come here 
to have a settlement with you.” 

Mrs, Albright, thoroughly frightened, 
stared at her, incapable of making a 
reply. 

“I’m trying to decide what to do with 
you,” Kitty Crade said. “I thought at 
first that I’d simply shoot you down.” 

“No—no! I ‘ 

“Keep quiet. I knew that I was in- 
nocent, you see, and I wondered why 
you and the Lutler blamed me. I 
judged that you were shielding some- 
body. I thought at first, this evening, 
that it was Gerald Sellington. Then we 





she asked, gasp- 





























got hold of Bramley, and made him 
talk.” 

“He—talked ?” 
asked. 

“He did. H wa’ a clever trick, but it 
didn’t work,” Kitty told her. 

“And what did Bramley say?” 

“The truth, I suppose. You'll soon 
know how it feels to be in jail, ac- 
cused of murder, life sentence or death 
staring you in the face.” 

“What do you mean?” Mrs. Albright 
screeched. 

“You know very well what I mean.” 

The housekeeper stared at her. Then 
she gave another shriek, and gave way 
to hysterics. She writhed and twisted 
on the bed, beat at her face with her 
fists, jabbered meaningless phrases. 

“We're on the right track, Joe,” Kitty 
Crade whispered. “Find a bathroom 
and bring water. We must get her 
out of this.” 

Draylon hurried into the hall, open- 
ing door after door, searching for the 
nearest bath. He found one, finally, 
seized a small pail that he found in a 
corner, and filled it with water. He 
felt as Kitty Crade had said, that they 
were on the right track now. 

Carrying the small pail filled with 
water, Joe hurried from the bathroom 
and started along the hall. He turned 
into the main hall—and looked into the 
muzzle of a revolver. 

“Drop that pail and put up your 
hands!” commanded the voice of Ger- 
ald Sellington. 

Joe Draylon could do nothing but 
comply. His own weapon was in a 
pocket of his coat, and he could not 
reach it. And by the way Gerald Sel- 
lington’s eyes gleamed in that fitful 
light, Draylon did not care to take a 
chance with him. Sellington had every 
right to shoot. Joe Draylon, as far as 
Sellington knew, was an intruder. 

Joe put up his hands, 

“Step into this room,” Sellington 
commanded. 


the 


housekeeper 
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He opened a door, and Joe went in, 
still holding his hands above his head. 
He had no chance to get the automatic 
out of his pocket before Gerald 
snapped on the lights. 

“Well, the tables are turned,” Sel- 
lington said. “You got Bramley, did 
you? [| didn’t have time to release him, 
but I got you. And I'll get that girl 
as soon as you're secure, and then send 
for the police. Your little game is at 
an end.” 

Joe Draylon sank into a chair and put 
his palms upon his knees. 


“Just a minute,” he said. 
“Well?” 


are a gentleman; 
that’s the general idea around town. 
And I don’t think for a minute that 
you had anything to do with your 
uncle’s death. And I know that Kitty 
Crade did not have——” 

“The authorities can decide 
Gerald Sellington interrupted. 

“Your uncle was killed before Kitty 
came to the house, and the police know 
it. The surgeon says your uncle had 
been dead an hour or more before Kitty 
came here. You want your uncle’s 
murderer to pay the penalty, don’t 
you?” 

“Naturally.” 

“Well, we’re on the right track now. 
I'll let you in on a secret. Kitty didn’t 
escape. She was released, and Detec- 
tive Tim Murphy, whose father built 
this house, brought us here and got us 
inside. We came to solve this puzzle. 
Murphy wanted the butler to believe 
that the police were satisfied that Kitty 
had done it; that’s why the police 
aren’t handling it themselves.” 

“A likely story!” 

“Tt is the truth,” Joe Draylon de- 
clared. “We got the butler, but he 
sticks to his story. But we heard the 
butler and the housekeeper talking, and 
it was peculiar talk. They spoke of 


“é 
I suppose _you 


that,” 


the money each is to get because of 
your uncle’s death. 


The butler stood 
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firm, but the housekeeper has broken 
down.” 

“You mean to insinuate that Bram- 
ley or Mrs. Albright killed my uncle?” 

“Something like that. At any rate, 
they know all about it, and they can 
clear Kitty Crade.” 

“T think we’re wasting time.” 

“Don’t you understand, man?” Joe 
cried. “This is our only chance, Kitty’s 
only chance. Possibly we can get the 
truth out of the housekeeper now. She 
is in hysterics. Give us a chance.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Just play fair with us—give us our 
chance,” Draylon begged. “I have an 
automatic in one of my pockets. Take 
that; search me for other weapons. 
Let me go back into that room with 
some water, and you stay just outside 
the door and listen. Leave the door open 
a crack and watch. [ll be unarmed. 
Kitty has a weapon, but you'll have the 
advantage. And we can’t escape, if we 
are in that room. Are you afraid to 
give us a chance?” 

Gerald Sellington looked at him 
closely. Joe Draylon’s voice had the 
ring of sincerity in it. 

“T’ll give you the chance,” Sellington 


said. “But if you try a trick I'll shoot 
first and ask questions afterward. 


You’re an intruder here, and so I have 
the right’ to shoot. And that girl, as 
far as I know, is a fugitive. Get up 
and turn around.” 

“Thanks—thanks,” Joe Draylon said. 

He got up and turned around, hold- 
ing his hands above his head. Gerald 
Sellington took away his automatic and 
searched him well. 

“Remember,” he said, “don’t try any 
tricks. I may be a fool to act like this, 
but no man can ever say that I didn’t 
give him a chance. I'll stand outside 
the door, and watch and listen. Go 
get the water. And you're not to in- 
timate to the girl that I’m in the hall, 
remember.” 

Joe Draylon picked up the pail and 
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hurried along the hall, and got the 
water, Gerald Sellington at his heels. 
Joe did not hesitate. He went into the 
room, leaving the door open half a foot, 
in order that Sellington could see. 

“Thought I’d never find a bathroom,” 
Joe told Kitty Crade, handing her the 
pail. 

Mrs. Albright was still in hysterics. 
She beat at her head with her fists, 
kicked at the foot of the bed, writhed 
and twisted like a crazy woman. Kitty 
Crade dashed water into her face. She 
gasped, tried to turn away. But Kitty 
twisted her back, and threw more water 
into her mouth and nostrils. 

“Stop your nonsense,” Kitty cried. 
“Sit up and listen to me. I'll hurt you 
if you don’t.” 

She grasped the woman by the shoul- 
ders and shook her. Mrs. Albright was 
as old as Kitty’s mother, but Kitty 
Crade was remembering what she faced 
unless she could ascertain the truth. 
And suddenly the hysterics ceased, and 
the tears came. 

“Stop crying and listen to me,” Kitty 
commanded. “You'll have to listen 
some time, and it might as well be 
now. Bramley has talked I told you. 
Want to hear what he said? It was a 
pretty plot, but it didn’t work, Mrs. 
Albright. And there’s punishment com- 
ing to you for what you did, and for 
trying to put the blame on me.” 

“Bramley—Bramley—I = can’t——’ 
The woman seemed unable to talk. 

“He told us all about it. It took 
a little persuasion, but he finally told. 
Murder your old master, would you, 
for a few filthy dollars!” 

"_ He didn’t 4“ 

“Oh, he told us! And now you are 
going to jail, and probably to prison for 
life—if they don’t send you to the 
chair.” 

“What do you mean?” the woman 
shrieked. 

“You know very well. Bramley told 
us, I said.” 
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“But I don’t understand. What did 
he say?” 

“The truth, I suppose. He told us 
about the life insurance policies. He 
told how you hated to wait for the 
money, and that he didn’t want to wait, 
either. And so you plotted Mr. Selling- 
ton’s death. You got the old revolver, 
and oiled it, and filled it with cartridges. 
3ut Bramley couldn’t bring himself to 
do it at the last moment. But you, with 
the thought of that money in your mind 
—you went into that study, faced your 
old master, and fired the shot that killed 
him.” 

Mrs. Albright sprang from the bed, 
her arms flung out, shrieking at Kitty 
Crade at the top of her voice. 

“It’s a lie—a lie. I never touched 
him. Don’t believe it. Bramley is 
lying. He’s trying to shield himself. 
I didn’t do it—didn’t——” 

“Bramley has told the story. You 
did it, all right,” Kitty Crade declared. 

“T didn’t. I’m innocent. There was 
a plot—yes!—but that wasn’t it. I’ve 
been—been afraid ever since. I didn’t 
want to do it in the first place, but 
Bramley made me.” 

“So you killed him?” 

“No—no. I didn’t mean that,” she 
shrieked. “You must believe me. 
Bramley has been telling lies.” 

“Did Bramley do it, then?” Kitty 
asked. “Are you two accusing each 
other? Is that the game? Well, we'll 
just let the police decide between you. 
They'll have the truth out of you when 
you get to headquarters.” 

“You'll not call them ?” 

“In about a minute. I’ve got to pro- 
tect myself, haven’t 1? You were ready 
and willing to see me sent to prison for 
life. And now you're going there. 
Either you killed Richard Sellington, or 
Bramley did. In either case, you knew 
about it. You'll both be sentenced— 


one for life, the other to the chair. 
Maybe it’ll be the chair for both.” 
Mrs, Albright threw herself upon the 
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bed again, shrieking once more, tearing 
at her hair. 

“T didn’t kill him,” she cried. “I 
didn’t want to have anything to do with 
it. Bramley made me. It was Bram- 
ley. I couldn’t go against his wishes; 
I didn’t seen to have the strength. 
3ramley always has made me do as he 
wished.” 

“So Bramley killed Mr. Sellington, 
did he—and you were to keep quiet and 
help put the blame on me—and get 
your money? Joe, telephone for the 





police.” 

“No—no,” Mrs. Albright cried. 
“Wait. Please wait. I'll tell—I’ll tell 
it all!” 


Gerald Sellington, standing just out- 
side the door, heard an interesting re- 
cital. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE TRUTH, 


ND when the recital was at an end 
Gerald Sellington walked into the 
room, to stand before the housekeeper 
and look down at her accusingly. 

“Oh, Mr. Gerald,” she cried. 
heard ?” 

“T heard.” 

“Don’t let them be too hard on me, 
Mr. Gerald, sir. It was Bramley. I 
always did whatever Bramley said from 
the first day I came into this house.” 

“T know that Bramley always domi- 
nated you,” Gerald Sellington replied. 
“But do you realize what you tried to 
do? You backed up Bramley’s story. 
You subjected this young lady to arrest 
and humiliation. But for her courage 
and the help she has received she might 
have had to stand trial for murder. 
Though she had been acquitted she 
always would have a stained name. 
And you, a woman, did that to her, 
another woman. Deliver me if that’s 
what the charity of women means.” 

“Mr. Gerald “4 

“Now things must be put right im- 


“You 
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mediately, The innocent must. be 
cleared and the guilty suffer.” 

Kitty Crade stepped up to him; 
Joe had told her what Seilington had 
done, how he had given them a chance. 

“I want to thank you, Mr. Selling- 
ton,” she said. “But our work is not 
done, you see. We have Mrs. Al- 
bright’s story, but there is Bramley. 
We must force him to admit the truth. 
Will you let me handle the affair?’ 





“Gladly. If I can be of service——” 
“You can. Please go to the front 


door with Mr. Draylon. Joe, you call 
for Tim Murphy, please.” 

She sat down near the weeping Mrs. 
Albright, on guard, and Draylon and 
Gerald Sellington hurried down the 
stairs and to the front door, turning 
on the lights in the hall. 

Murphy had said that he would be 
outside, or that some of his men would 
be there if he was called away. Dray- 
lon took a whistle from his pocket and 
blew a signal. A moment later Detec- 
tive Tim Murphy was at his side. 

“Well?” Murphy asked. 

“We've done it, Mr. Murphy—Kitty 
did the most of it,” Joe said. “This 
is Mr. Gerald Sellington. We had to 
handle him rough at first, but he helped 
us before we got through.” 

“Well, what’s the answer?” Murphy 
queried. 

“We've got to handle the butler yet, 


sir. Kitty has some plan for that. She 
told me to call you. She’s upstairs 
watching the housekeeper. Please 


come up, Mr. Murphy.” 

Murphy went up the stairs at his 
side, and Joe Draylon talked rapidly, 
telling of the housekeeper’s confession. 

“You see; we’ve got to deal with 
Bramley. It will be easier if we can 
get Bramley to confess, too.” 

“That'll be the hard job.” 

“I think that Kitty has some plan, 
sir. We want actual proof, of course.” 

“We have to have it,” said Detective 
Tim Murphy. 
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Mrs. Al- 
stretched 
full-length across the bed. Kitty Crade, 
a smile on her lips, went across the 
room to Tim Murphy and outlined her 


They entered the room. 
bright was weepjng, now, 


plan. And Detective Tim Murphy said 
that it was good. 

And then Kitty Crade led the way 
the hall and to the door of the 
servants’ room, Gerald Sellington lead- 
ing Mrs. Albright. They had ar- 


ranged the scene, but they were un- 
certain as to its success. 

Bramley was conscious by now, 
struggling with his bonds, but he 


ceased when Kitty and Joe Draylon 
stepped into the room, and glared at 
them. 

Without speaking a word Joe Dray- 
lon took off Bramley’s gag, and then 
loosened some cf his bonds. 

“Gave it up, did you?” 
asked, with a sneer. 

“We did not,” Joe answered. “We 
had a little talk with the housekeeper 
after I put you to sleep. And she 
talked.” 


**She 


eee Per 
sTaMmiey 


talked, did she? Well, she 
didn’t say anything that will bother 
me,” 

“Didn’t she? I think she did,” Kitty 
Crade said. “You played a fine game, 
Bramley, but you didn’t reckon on a 
woman breaking down and confessing.” 


That was the cue for the entrance 
of Gerald Sellington with Mrs. AIl- 
bright. Bramley’s eyes bulged when 


they stepped through the door. 

“Mr. Gerald, these persons have as- 
saulted me,” Bramley said. “Can you 
not come to my assistance?” 

“Would a man assist the murderer of 
his uncle?” Gerald Sellington asked. 
“T suppose I should thank you for not 
telling the police that I did it.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” Bramley 
cried. 

He glanced from Sellington to the 
housekeeper. Mrs. Albright burst into 
tears again. 














“They—they made me tell, Bram- 
ley,” she said. “I couldn’t help my- 
self. They threatened me with prison 
and the ” 

“It’s all off, Bramley,” Joe said. 
“She’s told the whole truth, all right. 
She told how you arranged to kill Mr. 
Sellington, so you could get the life in- 
surance money. And you had a chance 
when he was in his study. You, the 
servant he trusted, walked into that 
study, faced him, and shot him down 
in cold blood as if he had been a mad 
dog instead of a kind, old man——” 

“Tt’s a lie,” Bramley screeched. 

He showed some fright now. 

“Oh, Mrs. Albright tells an excellent 
story, Bramley. Her testimony will be 
enough to send you to the chair. Mr. 
Murphy !” 

Detective Tim Murphy stalked into 
the room. Draylon motioned toward 
Bramley. 

“There’s your man, officer,” he said. 
“You can take him in on the murder 
charge, and I guess that clears Kitty 
Crade.” 

“T didn’t kill him. That hag is try- 
ing to save herself,” Bramley cried. 

“Are you saying that she did it?” 

“No. Neither of us did it. Mr. 
Sellington killed himself.” 

There was silence for a moment, and 
Kitty Crade exchanged meaning glances 
with Tim Murphy. 

“Fishy,” Murphy said. “It’s too late 
to spring that story on me, my man. 
You might have got by with it if you 
had told it at first. But we can’t take 
in that suicide rot now. If Sellington 
committed suicide, why did you not say 
so at first? Why did you try to fasten 
the crime on this young woman? I 
guess you’re done, Bramley.” 

“T’ll tell the truth; I ai 

“Mrs. Albright already has told what 
we wanted to know.” 

“I didn’t kill him. She lies if she 
says that I did. Mr. Sellington killed 








himself, I tell you.” 
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“Then why didn’t you say so at first, 
Bramley? Why did you try to make it 
look like a murder, and try to make us 
believe this girl killed him?” 

“Wait. I'll tell. He killed himself. 
He has been in poor health, and he 
never got over grieving after the death 
of his wife. He told me a score of 
times he was going to do it, and I 
always talked him out of it. He had 
that old revolver for years. I hid it 
once, but he found it again, and put 
it away somewhere. 

“And Mr. Gerald came, and they had 
a little tilt because Mr. Gerald wanted 
to marry some girl of whom his uncle 
didn’t approve. Mr. Gerald went away, 
and then I heard a shot in the study. I 
rushed in there—and Mr. Sellington 
was dead, stretched on the floor.” 

“On the floor!’ Murphy exclaimed. 

“Yes, sir. I was shocked, of course. 
And then I did some quick thinking, 
sir. I had been with Mr. Sellington a 
score of years, and so had Mrs. Al- 
bright. And I knew that he had left 
us nothing in his will. He had given 
us each a life insurance policy for five 
thousand dollars. And even that was 
gone, I feared.” 

“How do you mean?” Murphy asked. 

“The suicide clause, sir. The policies 
are void if the insured takes his own 
life. Can’t you understand, sir? I saw 
myself penniless in my old age, and 
Mrs. Albright, too. It would be diffi- 
cult for either of us to get a good 
place again. 

“And then the young woman came to 
the door, escaping from the detective. 
It came to me like a flash, sir. I would 
put her in the study and send for the 
police. I made up the simple, direct 
story, told it to Mrs. Albright, de- 
manded that she stick to it. I forced 
her to do it, sir, telling her how easy 
it would be for us to get the money if 
it was thought that Mr. Sellington had 
been murdered. 

“And you know the rest, sir. 





I was 
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just trying to protect myself in my 
old age. I didn’t stop to think of the 
young woman. I supposed she was a 
criminal, sir—thought she probably 
would be acquitted and the case always 


remain a mystery. Mr. Sellington 
killed himself. It is ail over now, sir.” 
“You cur,” Tim Murphy cried. 


“You’d make an innocent girl stand 
trial for murder, face imprisonment or 
death, just to get a few dollars. It’s 
a pretty tale, Bramley, but it doesn’t 
go. Your suicide story is too late. 
Well keep Mrs. Albright away from 
your influence, and I guess her testi- 
mony will fix you. You killed Selling- 
ton, and you know it.” 
“No—no. It’s as I told you.” 
“And what proof have we?” 
Murphy demanded. 
“Unfasten my hands. I'll show you.” 
Murphy nodded. Joe Draylon took 
off the strips of cloth that bound the 
builer’s wrists and arms. Bramley 
reached into the inside pocket of his 
coat and pulled out a sheet of paper. 
“Mr. Sellington left a letter,” he 
said. “I found it on the table in his 
study after he killed himself. I took 
it, so the police would not find it. I 
left the revolver on the floor, but I 
lifted Mr. Sellington’s body and 
sprawled it across the couch, as if he 
had fallen there when shot, as if he 
had been standing before it talking to 
the person who shot him. Here is the 
letter, sir. JI have told the truth. Mr. 
Gerald will know the handwriting.” 
Murphy took the letter, and Gerald 
Sellington stepped to his side. 


Tim 


“Tt is my uncle’s writing, sir,” he 
said. 

Murphy read it quickly, the last 
epistle of an old, lonely, broken- 
hearted man whose fortune had not 


been efiough to pay him for 
out existence: 


dragging 


I am going to take my own life. My dear 


wife is gone, and I have nothing for which 
I have been told that spirits meet 


to live. 
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in the new land, and I am going to her. 
There is nothing left for me on earth. 

“Just what we wanted,” Tim Murphy 
said. “You’ve won, Kitty Crade, 
Bramley can’t change his story in court 
now. There'll be no necessity for you 
being mixed up in this further. 
body need ever*know the part you 
played. It’s just a plain case of suicide, 
without a bit of doubt. With this let- 
ter before the coroner, the testimony of 
Bramley and Mrs. Albright will be 
enough, 

“As for you, Bramley, I could make 
you suffer for this, but not without 
bringing this girl into the public gaze, 
and I don’t care to do that.” 

“T understand, sir. I'll tell a straight, 
short story at the inquest.” 

“Be sure that you do,” Murphy said. 
“You may remain here for the present, 
but one of my men will be in the house, 
and you'll be watched until you have 
given your testimony at the inquest. 
Mrs. Albright, you’d better retire to 
your own room.” 

Tim Murphy went back into the hall, 
and the followed. A_ few 
minutes later Gerald Sellington con- 
ducted Murphy and Joe and Kitty 
Crade to the front door. 

“I’m glad that the puzzle is solved,” 
he said. “I forgive you two freely for 
handling me the way you did. I can 
appreciate what a terrible ordeal it 
must have been for tiie young woman.” 

Down at the corner where Murphy 
had a taxicab waiting the detective 
turned to clasp Joe and Kitty Crade 
by the hand. 

“Let this be a lesson to you, Kitty, 
girl,” he said. “No more foolishness 
after this.” 

“You may be sure of that, Tim.” 

“And you, lad—you’ve got a treasure 
here. Why not start working for her? 
It’s well along the road of love you 
are; why not travel it hand in hand?” 

“You can depend upon me, Mr. Mur- 
phy.” 


N O- 


others 
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“Go along home, now. Kitty, tell Detective Tim Murphy raised his hat 
your mother that you’re done working and turned away, chuckling softly to 
for me for the present. I'll see that himself; there was something reminis- 
both you and Joe get some pay out cent in his chuckle. Kitty Crade and 
of our emergency fund. And I may Joe Draylon got into the taxicab, gave 
need you again one of these days. the chauffeur their address, and were 
There are lots of times when a couple driven swiftly down the avenue. 
of outsiders can learn the truth of “Kitty, you know what Murphy 
things quicker than the police. Go said,” Joe whispered. “It would be 
along home in this taxi. And if you no crime.” 
exchange a kiss or two on the road, it “Well,” said Kitty, “so long as it is 
will be no crime.” not a crime i 





GREAT DRUG CACHE IS CONFISCATED 


OX of the largest seizures of cocaine and opium in the history of New York 

was made recently by internal revenue agents. It consisted of one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds of opium and the same amount of cocaine, and is esti- 
mated to be worth more than fifty thousand dollars. 

The confiscation of the drugs and the capture of the men handling them 
were effected through a tip given the revenue officers by an American Railway 
Express Company clerk. This clerk was approached by a man who said he was 
willing to pay the employee five hundred dollars if the latter could arrange to 
accept a package for shipment, give a receipt for it, and then return it secretly 
to the sender instead of shipping it to the consignee. 

Suspecting that there was something decidedly shady about the proposed 
transaction the clerk gave a noncommittal answer, leaving the matter open to 
further negotiation. As soon as possible he reported what had occurred to the 
superintendent, who at once communicated with Colonel Daniel L. Porter, super- 
vising internal revenue agent for the New York district. The clerk, ordered to 
agree with the plans of the man who had approached him, made an appointment 
and arranged the details for the shipment that was not to be carried through. 

A few days later two men drove up in a taxicab to the express company’s 
office, where internal revenue officers were posted. The men delivered to the 
clerk the package containing the drugs, addressed to a Canadian firm, received 
a receipt, and were handed back the package. The clerk then walked with the 
conspirators to the taxicab where he was handed the five hundred agreed upon. 
At once the internal revenue agents closed in on the men in the taxicab and 
arrested them. 

Colonel Porter believes that transactions of this kind have been carried on 
by an organized gang of dealers in “dope” for some time, and that not only have 
the members of the illicit combine made enormous profits from the drug traffic, 
but also have collected a considerable amount of money from express companies 
for faked losses of packages. 
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OMETHING about halfway 
up,” said Lockwood, smiling 
frankly, ingratiatingly. “You 
know—sixth or seventh floor ; 
not too near the street. The seventh 
would be fine.” 

Glancing cursorily at the signature 
on the register, the clerk smiled in re- 
turn. He was used to the idiosyn- 
crasies of guests in respect to location. 
Thumbing the room index, he assigned 
Lockwood as he believed Lockwood de- 
sired to be assigned. The clerk flat- 
tered himself that he could discern an 
especial wish in even an indefinite re- 
quest. As the seventh floor had been 
mentioned twice by Lockwood, he was 
placed there. 

“Thanks.” Lockwood nodded his 
appreciation of the favor and turned 
to the boy who had gathered up his 
baggage. The clerk watched him go, 
and wondered idly what should cause 
a broad-looking chap like that to have 
a special fancy about any particular 
floor in a hotel. 

In his room, 





Lockwood stretched 
himself on the bed. On the way from 
the elevator he had noted the num- 
bers on the doors. He had been lucky. 
Mrs. Carrington’s suite was only a few 
steps away. He was doubly grateful 
to the clerk who had been so accommo- 
datingly understanding; so susceptible 
to the suggestion about the seventh 
floor. Had he been forced to ask spe- 
cifically for a room on that level there 
might, later, have been at least annoy- 
ing consequences for Lockwood. Hotel 
clerks are proverbially long-minded, 
and he did not doubt that this one 
would remember such a precise request 
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if circumstances arose to awake that 
memory. Now he had gained his ob- 
ject without having shown the slightest 
anxiety—only a careless preference for 
the middle reaches of the building. 
And Mrs. Carrington’s suite, the rea- 
son for his presence, was almost next 
door. ‘ 

Half an hour after his arrival Lock- 
wood sauntered out. From a public 
telephone near by he phoned Miss Lois 
Radiord at the hotel. Miss Radford 
had been registered for the past week. 
Not entirely by chance she also was on 
the seventh floor, adjacent to the rooms 
occupied by Mrs. Carrington. In re- 
sponse to Lockwood’s summons _ she 
met him along Forty-second Street, and 
together they strolled into the public 
library. , Folks can linger and pass un- 
noticed in that place of a thousand ren- 
dezvous. 

Her murmur carried a trace of sar- 
casm. “I thought perhaps you had for- 
gotten where I was,” she said. 

“And if I had,” he said, laughing, 
“TI had not forgotten where Mrs. Car- 
rington -was stopping. She has her 
emera!ds ?” 

“Of course.” Lois shrugged her slim 
shoulders and bent her head to scan 
the alluring lines of her penelled tan 
tricotine with its delicate offsetting of 
peacock blue. There was a note of im- 
patience in her voice as she looked up 
at him and asked: “What kept you so 
long?” 

Lockwood’s indolent, 
eyes flickered approval of her. 
was an incomparable partner, good- 
looking, poised, capable. She could 
grasp and follow orders to the letter, 
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acting the most difficult situation to 
perfection. Because of that talent he 
had called her into this affair in which 
he purposed obtaining Mrs, Carring- 
ton’s emeralds. 

He smiled again as she repeated her 
question: “What kept you so long?” 

He chuckled. ‘Something new, dear 
Lois—absolutely new,” he said. 
“Madame’s emeralds are going to disap- 
pear into the air—vanish within a 
couple of minutes of the time we get 
our hands on them. There will be no 
shuffling and scurrying. We'll have 
them and then we won't. That’s all.” 

Briefly he outlined the part Lois was 
to play. He could depend upon her 
for perfect attunement of action. Her 
instructions were clear. 

“And when do you expect to turn 
the trick?” she asked. 

“As soon as Mrs. Carrington is 
obliging enough to give us the chance. 
Her maid is—what?” 

“Oh, ordinary. Intelligent as maids 
go; no more.” 

Lockwood sighed. Removing his hat 
he ran his fingers thoughtfully through 
his fair hair. 





“I’ve sold the emeralds to Steinberg,” 
he added casually, as one might speak 
of changing a five-dollar bill. 

His impertinent assurance made Lois 
laugh. “Why not wait till you have 
them? I’m no joy-killer, Art, but——” 

“That’s a fetching hat,” he inter- 
rupted, standing off to admire the 
squatty creation with its curling feather 
in blend with the trimming on her 
gown. “Go buy yourself something 
pretty. I’m going up Poughkeepsie 
way—l’ve taken a cottage there. 
There’ll be nothing doing daytimes ; you 
can do as you please then. But stay 
in your room every evening, and—be 
ready.” 


In the business of preying upon 
others, Lockwood prided himself upon 
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ingenuity. The average crook, to his 
way of thinking, played too much ac- 
cording to set rule; he lacked origi- 
naliiy, especially in quick disposal of 
plunder. There, as Lockwood prac- 
ticed, lay more than half the battle. 
The ordinary criminal devotes himself 
too exclusively to the actual consum- 
mation of his task, and not enough to 
what follows. With Lockwood the sec- 
ondary stage, the disposal of the loot, 
was equally important. He jeered at 
the man who could do no better than 
flee with what he has pilfered. The 
veriest tyro can steal and run. And, 
said Lockwood, the prisons are kept 
filled because the majority of those who 
go foul of the law resort to flight. 

Thus, since so many came to grief 
through being caught with the goods, 
Lockwood bent himself toward carry- 
ing his operations well past that dan- 
gerous milestone. If he could not give 
that finishing twist to a job which 
would set it apart, distinct and baffling, 
he would not undertake it. There was 
danger, too,.in being distinctive, he 
realized, but he reckoned that danger 
less than that adopted by the stereo- 
typed formula of the man who stole 
and ran. 

When his latest flash of genius oc- 
curred to him, he had cast about with 
the discrimination of a connoisseur for 
an object worthy of its application. 
Mrs. Carrington’s famous necklace of 
emeralds had been his choice because 
of the smail bulk into which the gems 
could be stowed, and the knowledge of 
a market ready and waiting for them. 
In telling Lois that the loot was sold 
in advance, he had stated no more than 
the truth. Lockwood never had been 
deficient in confidence. This time he 
proceeded with supremest certainty. 


Lockwood checked up the informa- 
tion Lois had furnished him regarding 
the habits of Mrs. Carrington. That 
had been Miss Radford’s mission in 
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preceding him to the hotel: The study 
of their intended victim. 

It was April, the hang-fire between 
seasons, and Mrs. Carrington had come 
from Florida to shop in the city before 
moving out to her summer mansion, 
She was accompanied by only one maid. 
When the emeralds were not being 
worn, the maid alone stood guard over 
them; and long immunity from attack 
upon the jewels had bred a feeling of 
complete security. Upon this sense of 
inviolability Lockwood proposed to 
trade. All he awaited was the absence 
of Mrs, Carrington from her suite after 
dark. With the assistance of Lois Rad- 


ford, the maid could be strategically 
handled. 
Late one afternoon he descended 


from a taxicab and hurried into the 
hotel carrying a wrapped paper pack- 
age. Tipping the uniformed pirate who 
pursued him, and murmuring becoming 
apology for refusing to surrender his 
burden, he reached his room with the 
package still in his own hands. Shortly 
afterward he sent the same parcel down 
to be expressed to a person who would 
ask no questions upon receiving an 
empty cardboard box, but would de- 
stroy it. It was essential that the box 
should not remain in Lockwood’s room. 
Nor would its contents—now locked in 
the clothes closet—remain many min- 
utes after the theft of the emeralds. 

That night the opportunity was pre- 
sented. Loitering near the entrance to 
the dining room, he saw Mrs. Carring- 
ton go in to dinner. The emeralds 
were not on her neck. 

Going at once to the seventh floor, 
he tapped at Lois Radford’s door and 
passed on to his own room. He heard 
her door open, and understood that she 
was prepared for her next cue. 

Leaving his door that he 
might hear any movement in the hall- 
way, he quickly donned a long coat that 
trailed to his heels and a soft hat from 
which a strip of elastic ran round the 
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back of his head. Going into the hall, 
he shut his door with a sharp click. At 
the sound of this signal Lois, veiled, 
and garbed in unrelieved black, stepped 
from her room. While she advanced 
toward Mrs. Carrington’s suite, Lock- 
wood went past it and extinguished the 
shower of lights which illuminated that 
immediate section. He shrank into the 
next doorway on the same side as Mrs. 
Carrington’s. The preliminary was in 
the hands of Lois. 

In mapping this depredation, Lock- 
wood had looked to-the possibility that 
it might be necessary to withdraw at 
the last moment. The slightest intru- 
sion, the appearance of any one in the 
hall, would compel temporary abandon- 
ment of his scheme. Until the instant 
when he would strike, the scene would 
bear every evidence of innocence. He 
regretted the necessity for strong-arm 
work, but that would be over in the 
time it takes to snap the fingers. In 
these brief seconds would be the only 
chance of disaster. The rapidity of 
that part of the program depended upon 
how well Lois succeeded in engaging 
the attention of the maid and disarming 
her suspicion. 


In the semi-obscurity he saw Lois 
reach Mrs. Carrington’s door. She 


stumbled, and, with a muffled exclama- 
tion, fell against it. 

The outcome now rested with the 
maid. If she could not be drawn out, 
the plan was hopeless. If she was 
alarmed by, rather than moved to ren- 
der aid to, the woman who lay where 
she had fallen on the threshold, it was 
equally fruitless. 

Came the interruption that Lock- 
wood had counted against. Down the 
hall the elevator gates rattled and a 


woman got out. Lockwood’s teeth 
clicked in exasperation. If she came 
his way he would cross to his own 


room. Already Lois had half-arisen, 
and was observing the newcomer over 
her shoulder. Should the latter ap- 
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proach Lois, too, would retire to her 
room. They would have failed to get 
the emeralds, but they would not have 
to pay for that failure. 

Within Mrs. Carrington’s suite the 
maid put down her book when Lois 
thumped against the door. She had no 
thought of imminent robbery; not 
there, in that great hotel. Clearly she 
heard Lois’ ejaculation. Even had she 
imagined that she was about to be the 
victim of attack, she would have dis- 
missed the idea. A thief would have 
to be insane to make so much noise— 
to herald his or her presence by banging 
on the door and exclaiming. She was 
opening the door to investigate when 
Lois saw the woman who had come 
from the elevator go in the opposite 
direction. 

Sinking back to the floor, Lois Rad- 
ford moaned and bent forward, nursing 
her ankle. Lockwood held his position, 
twenty feet away, pressing himself 
close into the shadows. The woman 
who had threatened to ruin their plans 
had passed from sight. 

Standing inside the room the maid 
considered the huddled form of Lois. 
Sympathetically she voiced an apparent 
conclusion: 

“You have hurt yourself 

“Yes.” Lois’ voice was muffled. She 
did not look up. “My ankle——” She 
moaned again and made as though to 
get to her feet. 

“Let me help you.” The maid suited 
action to her words. Intent upon Lois, 
she did not look about the hall. She 
entertained not the least thought of 
trouble. Her arms went about Lois 
who, with another groan, let herself 
sag. The maid stooped lower. Lois 
took hold of the good samaritan’s arms, 
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seemingly to aid her own effort to rise. 
The action was natural enough. Her 
whole weight, however, was upon the 
maid. 

While they were thus postured, 
Lockwood sidled silently along. His 
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hat was pulled down over his face, the 
elastic on the back of his head holding 
it on, while he looked out through two 
holes cut in the crown. 

He was within a pace of them when 
the maid glanced up. With a bound he 
was on her, his hand closing over her 
mouth. Taken by surprise she was 
under the added disadvantage of having 
Lois clinging to her wrists. Pinioning 
her with an arm thrown about her 
body, while stilkhe prevented her from 
making an outcry, Lockwood thrust the 
maid back into the room. 

Springing to her feet, Lois shut the 
door on them. Her part was done. 
The finish was up to Lockwood. Lois 
regained her room and hastened to 
change into brighter garments. 

Meanwhile Lockwood was having a 
harder battle than he had expected. It 
took all his strength to hold the maid 
and prevent her from tearing off the 
hat that’ covered his features. He 
struck her, and as her head reeled he 
threw her onto a lounge and slapped 
a cushion over her face. Holding her 
down till she was half-suffocated and 
her struggles weakened, he bound her 
hand and foot with big silk kerchiefs. 
When he cautiously eased the cushion 
to tie a kerchief on her mouth, he 
found that she had fainted. 

Two bedrooms opened off the sitting 
room in which he stood. It was easy 
to pick that occupied by the mistress. 
In a dresser he found the emeralds. 
With these tucked into his pocket he 
returned to the maid. He carried her 
into her room and placed her on the 
bed and loosened the bonds on her 
wrists—just enough to permit her, with 
some labor, to free herself. He went 
to the bathroom and ran cold water 
on a towel; this he laid on the girl’s 
face. He wanted her to come to before 
he left. He wanted the alarm raised 
promptly. Besides, hewished her to be 
aware of certain of his movements be- 
fore he departed. 
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Several minutes he stayed, watching 
for signs of her returning conscious- 
ness. As her eyes opened and fastened 
upon him in fright, he left the bedroom, 
pulling the door alinost shut. She 
would listen, of course, for sounds of 
his departure from the suite. He did 
not want her to be disappointed. Once 
she was certain that he was gone, he 
guessed she would strain to release her- 
self and so would discover that the 
kerchief could be wriggled from her 
arms. Thereafter she would soon 
take the gag from her mouth, unbind 
her feet, and give the word of the rob- 
bery. He would not require any more 
time than it would take her to do that. 

The sitting room had access to a 
fire escape. Not quietly, Lockwood 
opened a window after having switched 
off the lights. He removed the long 
coat and the hat with the telltale holes 
in the crown which had served as a 
mask, and went out on the escape. 
Again he made noise enough to reach 
the girl’s ears. Mounting to the next 
landing, he dropped the coat and hat 
as though they had been abandoned by 
one in hasty flight. The cotton gloves 
he had worn he rolled into a ball which 
he flung over the fire-escape railing. 

Silently he returned to Mrs. Carring- 
ton’s sitting room and tiptoed across the 
floor. The maid, he figured, no longer 
would be listening carefully; she had 
no reason to believe that he was still 
on the premises, since she had heard 
him go out the window. 

A thrill with the knowledge that by 
tugging she could gain her freedom, she 
was concentrating excitedly toward 
that end. Unnoticed by her, Lockwood 
let himself into the half-darkened hall. 
A precious half-minute he spent on 
shutting the door stealthily. Ten swift 
steps and his own room sheltered him. 

Lockwood grinned at the triumph his 
cunning was about to achieve. So far 
he had worked on comparatively ortho- 
dox lines. Yes, lines that the police 





could comprehend. To go on as would 
the ordinary thief in a similar situa- 
tion, he should flee now. Had he left 
the maid securely tied, he would have 
plenty of time for a fair get-away. But 
the police also understood that flight 
was the resort of the criminal ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred. Whoever 
left the hotel from now until the revel- 
ation of the robbery would be marked 
and sought. Each would have to ac- 
count for where he had been. Those 
upon whom suspicion might center 
would be put under surveillance on the 
assumption that they had passed the 
booty on to some one on the outside. 

Lockwood aimed to escape police at- 
tention entirely. The emeralds were 
going to leave his possession at once, 
but for all the trail that would be af- 
forded the police, the gems would go 
from the hotel invisibly. lere he 
called to his help the big idea he had 
been working on since he first began 
to plan this job. Actually he proposed 
to make the emeralds fly away! 

Ruthlessly he broke the necklace into 
half a dozen pieces. Into twin brass 
cylinders, two inches long and half an 
inch in diameter, he crowded the pieces 
of emerald-encrusted platinum. On 
each cylinder he screwed a snug-fitting 
cap. 

From the closet he took two pigeons 
which he had so recently brought into 
the hotel in the cardboard box. Toa 
leg of each bird he fastened a cylinder 
with metal clips. 

Their beady little eyes blinking at the 
change from the dark closet to the light 
of the room, the heads cocking pertly 
from side to side, the pigeons submitted 
docilely. Cuddling them against his 
cheeks, he cooed and petted them be- 
fore sending them on their way, despite 
the menacing stress of his position. 

Tucking one pigeon under an arm 
and holding the other in that hand, he 
turned out the light, raised a shade, 
and opened a window. Gently he see- 














sawed the flyers outside the window, 
letting them become awake to the keen 
night air before he set them loose. 

In the act of liberating his winged 
messengers he paused to hark to a 
scurrying of feet in the hall, and voices. 
The house detectives were arriving in 
answer to the maid’s telephoned an- 
nouncement of the robbery. And as 
they hurried to the seat of the crime, 
all egress from the building was being 
barred. Lockwood chuckled anew as 
he relaxed his grip on the birds. Every 
way out was being closed except that 
great vault of the night into which he 
was sending Mrs. Carrington’s emer- 
alds as—a pleasant conceit !—flying 
plunder, Fi 

More voices echoed in the hall. With 
a final swing he heaved the pigeons up- 
ward. Followed a fluttering of wings 
as they caught their balance; then like 
wraiths they were away, soaring 
through the sheen of the city. 

Discarding coat and vest and collar, 
Lockwood relit a half-smoked cigar and 
sat down with a magazine. When 
there occurred sufficient commotion in 
the hall to warrant curiosity from an 
uninformed and disinterested person, 
he would show such curiosity. Until 
then he could dream happily of his 
pigeons winging their way up the Hud- 
son. 

In choosing the destination of the 
pigeons he had taken the cottage up 
near Poughkeepsie because of the 
bright marker the ribbon of river gave 
to the birds. For more than a fort- 
night before coming to the hotel he had 
practiced them over their route. Every 
morning when he had gone out to the 
cottage he had found them safely in 
their cote. : 

It would not be long before they 
would begin circling—circling for the 
landmarks round the place they had 
been taught to regard as home. He 
enjoyed the picture the more in con- 
junction with that of the police at that 
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moment delving throughout the hotel— 
yes, running a cordon about it in the 
hope of stopping any one from carry- 
ing away the emeralds! They would 
drop out of the sky, these pigeons, with 
their freight of jewels, their sharp eyes 
searching for the red light in the roof 
of their cote that beckoned them home 
to food and rest and shelter. 

For himself and Lois, Lockwood had 
no misgivings. The hotel would be ran- 
sacked by the police, of course, and 
all in it would have to allow inspection 
of their belongings. He could face that 
ordeal calmly. There was nothing to 
intimate that he had connection with 
the robbery in the smallest degree. He 
was not known to the police, so he 
would not merit suspicion on that ac- 
count. The maid could not identify 
him; she had seen neither his face nor 
his clothes. So was it with Lois. The 
maid could not supply the vaguest de- 
tail of the woman who had inveigled 
her to the door. Her scant observation 
had been limited to a-sight of Lois 
sitting in a heap on the floor; she was 
unable to tell whether Lois was tall or 
short. She knew nothing of Lois’ face; 
that had been kept averted, and, besides, 
she had been heavily veiled. No dan- 
ger there—none. 

Lockwood reverted to visioning his 
pigeons. Queer how little the average 
person knew of them and their achieve- 
ments. He had read of the faithfulness 
of birds like these in conveying mes- 
sages over long distances, often when 
they were hurt and hungry and nearly 
to the limit of their endurance. He 
shook his head, marveling at this in- 
stinct so far beyond his comprehension. 
He grinned reflectively at his cigar. It 
was just as far beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the police that the emeralds 


could have vanished® into the clouds. 
Flying plunder! They’d never think of 
that. 


Mrs. Carrington herself gave Lock- 
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wood the excuse he craved to become 
inquisitive. She was dallying over din- 
ner when news of the robbery was 
broken to her, she hurried upstairs at 
once. At her side came the hotel man- 
ager, raging that this calamity should 
have happened in his house, assuring 
her that it was impossible for the thief 
to get out of the building; that her 
emeralds must be recovered. 

Her patrician reserve, however, was 
upset by the loss of this prized trinket. 
As she passed Lockwood’s door she 
proclaimed over what she termed the 
outrageous delay of the regular police 
in reaching the scene. It mattered 
nothing to her that less than ten min- 
utes had elapsed since her maid gave 
the alarm, and that even detectives 
need time to get from place to place. 

Pending their coming she arraigned 
the management for negligence and 
scolded the maid, who did not improve 
the situation by going into hysterics. 
Then, as the sleuths finally arrived, 
she informed them angrily, shriily, of 
the futility in wasting valuable minutes 
questioning a hysterical girl while the 
thief was slipping through their fingers. 
Her voice penetrated easily to Lock- 
wood’s room, providing reason for in- 
quiry concerning the cause of the ex- 
citement. 

Two detectives were taking leave of 
Mrs. Carrington as Lockwood looked 
out. 

“What,” he accosted them innocently, 
“what has happened ?” 

They eyed him in passing. 
bery. Don’t leave your room.” 

Lockwood’s surprised protest was 
cut short. 

“Stay where you are,” he was 
ordered again peremptorily, and as they 
went on he remained in the doorway. 
Others who issued from their rooms 
were being placed under the same in- 
hibition. 

Lois Radford stepped into the hall. 
She was dressed for the street, with 
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jaunty hat and pale green cloak. A 
detective halted her. 

“You can’t go out,” she was in- 
formed. When she, like Lockwood, 
demanded a reason, she received a 
brusque repetition of the command to 
“stay where you are.” 

Perforce, therefore, they stayed 
while the inquisition went on. They 
stood near one another in the line-up 
of every person in the hotel arranged 
in the grand ballroom by the police. 
Without a tremor they underwent the 
scrutiny of the maid who was led back 
and forth among the indignant guests, 
but could identify none. 

Upon those occupying rooms touch- 
ing on the same fire escape as Mrs, 
Carrington’s suite fell the most gruel- 
ing examination. The police did not 
accept the discovery of the coat and 
hat Lockwood had dropped on_ the 
eighth floor landing as conclusive indi- 
cation that the robber had gone higher. 
Oh, no! Wisely they perceived that 
these articles might have been left as 
a blind—that the robber might well 
have gone downward after leaving 
them to suggest that he had gone in 
the opposite direction. But they did 
accept the maid’s statement that the 
man who had bound her and stolen the 
emeralds had departed by the window. 
It did not appeal to them, any more 
than it had to her, that he might have 
reentered Mrs. Carrington’s _ sitting 
room. The possibility that he had 
escaped through a room on the same 
floor was eliminated by the presence 
of two maiden ladies of unquestionable 
reputation in the suite adjoining Mrs. 
Carrington’s—and the fire escape plat- 


form did not extend to other than 
their windows. 
Objecting, but serene, Lockwood 


watched them search his room and turn 
his baggage inside out. Always he had 
before him the picture of his pigeons. 
He saw them in the cote now, waiting 
for him to remove their “messages.” 
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It was a good trick he had turned— 
good enough to be worked again. Fly- 
ing plunder! He had difficulty in re- 
straining himself from laughing out- 
right. 


Later in the night, through the gen- 
eral suspension of the formalities 
brought about by the common cloud of 
suspicion, Lockwood had a chance to 
talk to Lois without attracting atten- 
tion. When she queried somewhat 
anxiously whether he was sure the 
emeralds could not be traced from his 
hands, he told her for the first time 
how they had gone. 

Lois frowned, unconvinced. She ex- 
pressed a doubt. “But you cannot get 
away from here immediately. They— 
the police will follow those who leave. 
There is no one at the cottage, you 
say. Suppose somebody notices that 
the birds go several days without at- 
tention—until you can get there safely? 
Suppose somebody, from humane mo- 
tives, goes to feed them pe 

Lockwood put up his hands, depre- 
cating. “Please, Lois, please give me 
credit,” he expostulated. “I—ah, did 
think that it probably would be inadvis- 
able to leave here right away. I have 
arranged for the contingency you 
The approach of others caused him to 
branch into conversation about the 
mystery surrounding the robbery. 
When they were alone again he com- 
pleted his explanation. ‘You see, Lois, 
once they enter the cote, the pigeons 
can’t get out. There are four com- 
partments in it, and a bird entering any 
one of these by its own weight springs 
the door on that particular chamber. 
The pigeon traps itself as soon as it 
goes inside.” 

Lois Radford sighed in relief and 
admiration; Lockwood overlooked 
nothing. The caution inspired by their 
precarious calling asserted itself. She 
terminated the interview. 

“We'd better not be seen together 
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any more,” she said. “Where shall I 
meet you, Art, and when?” 

“Havana, two weeks from now,” he 
said. Langorously he lit a cigarette. 
“And Lois,” his eyes made merry 
harmony with his tone, “don’t forget 
that the stuff already is sold! It’s a 
case of C. O. D. on the flying plunder!” 

Graciously she acknowledged his bow 
as he turned to buttonhole a male guest 
and propose that they get up a petition 
protesting against the high-handed tac- 
tics of the police! 


Three days after the robbery Lois 
Radford checked out of the hotel and 
headed southward. Lockwood was 
more leisurely. He let another twenty- 
four hours go by before going up to 
Poughkeepsie. He motored, because 
by that means he could be fully satis- 
fied that he was not being followed. 

Away from possibly prying eyes, he 
gave rein to his exultation. A whistle 
was on his lips, his step was light and 
quick, as he ran up the steps to the cot- 
tage veranda. In an instant he was in- 
side, hurrying to the attic from the 
window of which he could reach the 
dove-cote on the roof. 

His brows furrowed and he hesita- 
ted in perplexity. All four doors of the 
cote were shut. His face cleared as 
he read the explanation. This haven 
had attracted some homeless birds. Of 
course. After his pigeons had become 
safely housed, two doors were still in- 
vitingly open. 

Lockwood pushed wide one of the 
traps at random; he had no way of 
determining which compartment his 
birds were in. Two sparrows flew out 
and he laughed as he dodged. His 
next effort released a scared and non- 
descript pigeon that was utterly unlike 
his well-groomed and balanced homers. 

His grin broadened. That completed 
his process of elimination. He opened 
the third door—and a robin flashed 
forth! With an oath, Lockwood 
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shoved the entrance to the last compart- 
ment. It couldn’t be possible But 
it was! 

A squirrel peered at him and 
crouched back into the darkness! 

Feverishly, cursing, Lockwood 
stretched a hand into each of the divi- 
sions of the cote and searched for his 
birds. All he laid hold of was the 
squirrel, and when it bit him he dashed 
it to the ground. 

His flying 
Where? 

From consuming rage Lockwood 
drifted into a state of numbing help- 
lessness when he sat down to reason out 
what had caused his feathered allies to 
balk and wreck his scheme at the goal 
of victory. It was impossible that any 
one could have robbed the dove-cote. 
He had confided in none except Lois. 
For a long time he thought of her, then 
with an angry shake of the head he 
abandoned the suspicion. Lois always 
had been loyal. It would not pay her 
to break faith with him in this; she 
was too well aware of the advantage 
for her that was in their partnership. 

Yet who would climb to a roof to 
raid an apparently empty bird house? 
The cottage had not been entered. 
Consequently, if the birds had been 
taken from the cote, it must have been 
by some one who had knowledge of 
their cargo of loot. He had taken such 
pains to keep secret the very existence 
of the pigeons. On their trial flights 
they had reached home in the night. 
During the day they had been caged. 
He sought another channel; that one 
only brought him back to Lois Rad- 
ford. 

Granting that Lois had not double 
crossed him, he was given the choice 
of but two theories—that the pigeons 
had not returned; or, returning, they 
had found their home already occupied. 
The latter did not appear strong. It 
was hard to believe that the strange 
assortment he had discovered in the 


plunder had _ flown. 
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four compartments could have taken 
possession in the couple of hours of 
daylight that had remained on the day 
he had taken the birds to New York for 
the last time. No possibility was too 
remote, however, to be ignored. 

The night he had sent Mrs. Carring- 
ton’s emeralds into the sky, he had 
ruminated on how little ordinary folks 
knew about the carrier pigeon. Now, 
he groaned because he himself had not 
studied the subject more carefully be- 
fore making use of them. What, for 
instance, would a pigeon do if by mis- 
chance it was unable to get into its 
cote? A tired bird, at its last gasp, 
would hop in anywhere that presented 
refuge. His had not been tired. Would 
they, if so excluded, hang round the 
vicinity, or would they go elsewhere? 
Again, supposing they had lost their 
way, would they settle in a strange 
place, or search until they located their 
home? 

Utter inability to answer these ques- 
tions increased Lockwood’s chagrin. A 
totally extraneous matter added to his 
irritation—an incessant hammering. 
From a window he saw carpenters, fav- 
ored by low tide, at work on a barge 
that had stranded near by after col- 
lision. Abstractly he recollected having 
noticed it the day after he had moved 
into the city to take up residence at 
the hotél; when he had fetched the pig- 
eons from the cottage for their last 
practice flight. He watched the work- 
men resentfully. The noise shattered 
the remnant of his nerves. 

Remembrance of his conceit—flying 
plunder!—gibed him. He cackled in 
hopeless imitation of mirth. Lois Rad- 
ford filled his mind again. He stormed 
through the cottage, kicking whatever 
came in his way, at the thought of her 
en route to Havana. Here was another 
bitter pill. Still refusing to consider 
that she was implicated in this latest 
disappearance of the emeralds, he 
realized that he never could convince 











her that the pigeons had strayed. His 
pride would not permit him to attempt 
that; he never would admit to her that 
his wonderful scheme had collapsed. 
Lois, at any rate, would demand her 
percentage, and unless he paid she 
would accuse him of holding out. 
Lois, he smiled grimly, would not be 
inclined to trust him as he trusted her. 

Late into the afternoon, while he 
struggled with the problem of tracing 
the pigeons without incriminating him- 
self, the clamor of the. workmen on 
the barge went on. When at length it 
ceased, his head was splitting and he 
was no nearer the solution. 

Lockwood stayed at the cottage that 
night. He had a faint, very faint, but 
persistent hope that the birds might yet 
show up. Their advent must savor of 
a miracle, he confessed dispiritedly, 





but What else was there to do? 
Through his disjointed slumber 
paraded a dream from which he 


awakened a score of times with the 
pigeons almost in his grasp. Unrested 
and sick at heart, he arose about seven 
o'clock. There was no zest in the cold 
shower. He had no taste for break- 
fast. Dreams, he said to himself as he 
scowled disgustedly, according to pop- 
ular lore, are contrary to realization. 
Sulkily he wondered whether that in- 
fernal hammering was to be resumed. 
It would drive him from the place; he 
could stand no more of it. He went to 
see if they were making ready for 
another day of racket. The barge had 
been taken away. He had the grace 
to thank heaven for one annoyance 
eliminated. Now he could compose 
himself to devise a means of trailing 
his pigeons. 

Wandering to the attic, he gazed at 
the cote as though it should give him 
inspiration. His eyes bulged. In his 
amazement he came within an inch of 
toppling from the window. Two of 
the traps in the cote were sprung! 

Trembling with eagerness, he opened 
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a door. A whoop of joy swelled in his 
throat. The miracle had happened. 
One of his pigeons was there! 

He did not pause to consider how 
this had come about. His gaze burned 
on the brass cylinder attached to the 
bird’s leg. 

The carrier flapped protestingly be- 
cause of the ungentleness with which 
he snapped the container from the clips. 
Blinded by the unaccustomed light, it 
hopped nervously on the roof as Lock- 
wood dropped it. 

In breathless haste he unscrewed the 
cylinder-top. With a blistering curse 
he hurled it from him in a fearful 
spasm of frenzy. The brass tube was 
empty! 

So was that on the second pigeon. 
The birds had been sent back to mock 
him. Clucking in fright, they rose into 
the air as he struck at them. 


Aboard the barge Polly T. as its 
square nose butted the waters of the 
Hudson on the resumption of its trip 
to New York, Mrs. Carrington’s 
emeralds passed from the grimy paw of 
one Jaké Cochrane to the correspond- 
ingly grimy paw of his companion, 
Ernie Stilson. 

The twain comprised the crew of the 
Polly T., and had stood watch on her 
while she had been damaged and 
aground. The skipper had gone ashore 
during that period, and now was for- 
ward keeping an eye on his towline. 
He was in ignorance of the treasure 
aboard his craft which Cochrane and 
Stilson, away aft behind the house, sur- 
reptitiously gloated over. They were 
quite cognizant of the value of the 
gems; Cochrane had recognized that at 
once; he had been confirmed by the 
story of the Carrington robbery in 
newspapers brought aboard by the car- 
penters who repaired the barge. 

Cochrane grinned and jerked his head 
in the direction of Lockwood’s cottage, 
just fading from sight. Jake recently 
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had kidded himself that he was “going 
straight,” and perhaps he was; but, 
under really close analysis, it was 
noticeable that his job as bargeman was 
one which for the while kept him out 
of the paths of policemen and did not 
call for overmuch labor. Not long ago 
Jake had returned to the Big City on a 
free ticket from Ossining after having 
done his bit for burglary. 

“"At guy—” he referred to Lock- 
wood and leered at Stilson—‘’at guy 
oughta laugh his head off at gettin’ his 
boids back!” 

“Umph.” Stilson moistened his lips 
and glanced nervously. He had been 
barging all his life; he never had in- 
dulged in crime more serious than petty 
theft from package freight. The 
emeralds made his afraid. He was hes- 
itant about joining Jake Cochrane in 
retaining them. He skated on the edge 
of that fear. 

“T see a piece about pigeons in a book 
the skipper brought,” Stilson remarked. 
He also was a trifle scary in respect to 
taking the initiative from Cochrane. “It 
tells, I guess, how they come t’ land 
on the Polly. Lookut ” He offered 
Jake the page he had torn from a 
magazine. 

“What’s the diff?” Jake waved him 
aside. He wrapped the emeralds in a 
colorless handkerchief and stowed that 
inside his shirt. He put heart into his 
companion, “We got ’em. See?” 

“IT know, but Ernie Stilson 
picked at a split finger nail. Jake’s 
scowling face with its outshot jaw made 
him hedge again in voicing his proposi- 
tion. He stammered, and went on to 
explain about the pigeons: “It was the 
red danger lanterns on the scow when 
we was stuck on the mud that brought 
em. It says here is 

“Aw, what of it?” Jake Cochrane 
shut him off. “Forget it. Forget y’ 
ever seen th’ boids. I know a guy ’at’ll 
take the jewelry. We go fifty-fifty. 
Whatcha leary of? Th’ poor fish up 








, 
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there don’t know where his boids was? 
An’ what if he did?’ Jake sneered, 
“He swiped th’ jewelry hisself, didn’t 
he? He dassn’t squawk.” 

“I know, but,” Ernie Stilson plunged, 
expressing his plan to play safe and 
still profit, “but if they was to trace 
it back to us! Look, Jake. Couldn’t 
we take the stuff to the woman an’— 
an’ claim a reward or somethin’? 
We could tell the truth about how y 

Jake Cochrane laughed rauciously. 
“Y’re full o’ hop!” he pronounced with 
a snarl. “Say, cul, y’ never tried t’ 
tell th’ trut’ on a job like this? You 
an’ me’d go over th’ jumps so fast it’d 
make yer head swim.” 

Jake Cochrane gazed pityingly at 
Ernie Stilson. He took a final drag 
at a cigarette and flicked the stub into 
the river. 

“Nix,” he said, delivering the last 
word. “If y’ don’t wanta split, ’at’s 
O. K. t’? me. If y’ wanta see the inside, 
go tell th’ cops. They’ll put it on yuh. 
What’s the use? Listen, pal, I’m on th’ 
level—fifty-fifty. An’ I know a 
guy ” So did Jake Cochrane pro- 
ceed to pump wisdom into Ernie Stil- 
son. 

Ernie Stilson nodded. His con- 
science was quieted. It would be 
foolish to be honest at the cost of his 
own liberty; they would put the rob- 
bery on him, as Jake said—and Jake 
knew. Anyhow, he hasn’t really stolen 
the gems. Dimly Ernie heard Cochrane 
reiterating: “I know a guy, an’ when 
we get off to-night—” but his thoughts 
were with the man in the cottage up at 
Poughkeepsie; he was ridding himself 
of the last fear that Lockwood might 
learn what had taken place, and set, the 
police on their track. 

And Lockwood? At that moment 
he was scattering food to entice the two 
pigeons within reach. They were un- 
responsive. Maybe their instinct 
warned them that he was anxious to 
wring their necks! 

















| She Bath Trap 


% Wilham Tillinghast Eldridge 


S he stepped into the middle 

of the village square, David 

Thayer literally pawed the 

dirt. He shook his gray mane 
aad his big red fists, and he mouthed 
aords. 

c\leogether he made a rather ridicu- 
lous sight, but no one paid any atten- 
tion. 

When he had delivered himself of 
his frenzy in hardly articulate words 
he started for his store. But all the 
way he kept looking back toward his 
house on the other side of the street, 
only a short distance up the tree-lined 
country road, 


“Women! Women! Thieves! That 
fool Dring, that fool! Bah, Dring!” 


and with the utterance of this last name 
David Thayer popped his broad-shoul- 
dered, squatty form in through the 
screened door of his general store and 
glared at the boy behind the dingy 
cases. 

On the instant the boy dodged. His 
red head went down behind the coun- 
ter, and he scooted for the rear where 
the molasses barrel towered supreme in 
the middle of a litter of half empty 
crates containing lightening jars, heavy 
tumblers, lantern globes, and white 
dishes. 

The boy went through and over this 
collection and out the rear door, then 
walked leisurely around to the front. 
There he sat down in the sun and stuck 
his bare toes into the dust, quite willing 
to leave the store to its owner and him- 
self to the quietness of the view which 
was of a straggling country road, a few 
scattered houses, and—desolation, 


Within the store David Thayer stood 
undecided. He had noted his helper’s 
strategic retreat, but like most angry 
men he wasn’t inclined to more violence 
than the voicing of his rage. Besides, 
he liked the boy and knew he wasn’t 
to blame. But women—to be specific, 
Mrs. Thayer—thieves, and Dring, the 
village constable! Bah! He had no 
use for any of them. 

A rattling Lizzy drew up at the door, 
and out of it rolled a round-faced per- 
spiring gentleman with a once white 
handkerchief under his double chin and 
over his shirt band. He put down his 
bag, mopped his forehead, and offered 
a cigar of questionable value. 

“No,” snapped David Thayer. 

The fat man’s face expanded. He 
put the cigar on the candy case, took 
the biggest chair against the notion 
counter, looked mournfully at the rusty 
stove, and sighed. 

“Hot, ain’t it,” he remarked, and 
brushed at a fly. He was as genial as if 
David Thayer had fallen on his neck 
and wept. 

The two men enjoyed the store and 
each other’s silence. Now and then the 
fat man swung on a fly, which bothered 
the fly not a bit. Presently he just sat 
and waved his handkerchief feebly. So 
some minutes passed. The fat man 
stirred. He was not as listlessly unin- 
terested in the situation as he appeared. 
He was, in short, almost master of the 
situation, 

For ten years he had been selling his 
line to David Thayer, and he knew 
David as only a knight of the grip can 
know his customers. So he sat and 
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waved at the flies and inwardly smiled. 
Presently he smiled outwardly for, 
from the corners of his shrewd little 
eyes he had seen an infinitesimal change 
in David’ expression. 

“What’s the answer?” 
man. 

Then David came out from behind 
the counter. 

“Again,” he said. “Again!” 

“How much? No?” and there was 
a mingling of sympathy and wonder 
in the tone, 

“Fifteen dollars and sixty-three cents 
and twenty cans of peas,” groaned 
David Thayer. 

“Well,” said the fat man, sighing, “if 
you will leave wealth like that around.” 

“But Mrs. Thayer,” cried David 
Thayer. “You can thank the Lord you 
ain’t married.” 

“IT have seen the time when I have 
wished I was, and I’ve seen the time 
when—but never mind. What about 
Mrs. Thayer?” 

Now these two having bartered to- 
gether over mouse traps by the dozen, 
and clothes pins by the gross, and con- 
densed milk and nursing bottles and 
celluloid combs and needles and pins 
for many years, knew each other and 
often exchanged confidences. 

David Thayer laid a blunt finger on 
the fat man’s knee. “At it again; nag- 


asked the fat 


ging. An allowance. She. An allow- 
ance. Wants her own money. Wants 


to run the house and pay the bills. An 
allowance!” It was as if she had asked 
for a new set of teeth and a parlor 
organ. 

“Not as a married man, David. Not 
as a married man, but as a traveled one, 
give it her. What’s in an allowance? 
When I marry——” and the fat man 
sighed. He could. He knew he was 
speaking from a safe and vast distance. 

“T’d die fust. But what of it? Only 
it comes at the same time. I've been 
robbed again, money and _ canned 
goods.” 
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Of course 
you can’t cart all this home to bed with 
you,” admitted the fat man, letting his 
little round eyes circle the store, “but 


“Why leave the money? 


” 





you can take thirteen bucks and 

“Fifteen dollars and sixty-three 
cents,” wailed David Thayer. 

“Worse and more of it. 
pay for a night watchman 
month.” 

“Any one in this town would sleep 
here for a year for that much.” 

“Try it on.” 

“I might hire the robber. It may 
be any one. Canned goods go every 
time, and when I forget and leave 
money in the drawer, that goes, too, 
But it is always canned goods.” 

“Any suspicions ?” 

David Thayer laid a finger on the 
fat man’s knee. 

“Deacon Pursey ain’t bought no 
canned tomatoes for a month. Canned 
tomatoes went last time ’fore this. Jim 
Sprowl, he’s selectman. The Sprowls 
ain’t bought no blueing for three years. 
The Hemmlys ain’t got no canned 
peaches nor cora beef for Lord knows 
how long, and Jack Stone—say, I bet 
Jack Stone ain’t bought a bill of goods 
for two years.” 

“Some burg. I’m getting fearful 
driving through in the daylight. Hi, 
Redhead out there,” yelled the fat man, 
“is that spare on behind Lizzy still?” 

There was no answer. 

“Most likely it’s gone by now,” said 
the fat man. ‘Perhaps Red ate it, mis- 


It would 
for a 


taking it for sausage. Would he, 
now °” 
“Would he? Well, he might, but 


you—say, take an order from me. I’ve 


” 





lost- 

“Credit’s good.” 

“It won’t be with these robberies go- 
ing on and keeping up. This is the 
eighth. I’ve set up, and my wife’s set 
up, and the durned old Jim Dring, con- 
stable, he’s set up and no one comes. 
Then jest as soon as we don’t none of 











us set up, canned goods just fade 
away.” 

“Well,” declared the fat man, taking 
out his order book, “there is one thing 
certain. You’ve got to have some 
canned peas to fill the gap of this last 
lift. What else?” 

David Thayer looked at the fat man 
sharply. 

“Moses!” cried the drummer, “I 
ain’t swiped ’em to get an order out of 

_you. This line is hard enough to sell, 
even with the variety, but it ain’t as 
hard as that. What else besides canned 
peas?” 

David Thayer swept the shelves 
slowly and gave his order grudgingly. 
He was feeling a little better humored, 
because association with the fat man 
always had that effect on him. But 
still he was smarting over the fifteen 
dollars and sixty-three cents and the 
canned peas, and he expected he would 
continue to smart for some time. 

The fat man completed his order, got 
David’s signature, and rolled toward 
his car. But instead of departing in a 
cloud of dust and squawking hens he 
came back into the store, kicked the 
door closed with one foot, and walked 
into David Thayer’s office with a nod 
of invitation to the owner. His arms 
were quite full of bundles. 

David followed him wonderingly. 
The fat man was in David’s chair in 
front of a battered roll top. 

“Samples?” queried David, frown- 
ing. 

“Nothing doing. 
Sit down.” 

The other side of the office, a room 
not over twelve feet square, was deco- 
rated with an old couch of broken 


Present for you. 


springs and a moth-eaten red cover. 
Upon this couch David was wont to nap 
between customers. 
it now. 

The fat man undid his bundles and 
laid out upon the floor five glass trays 
an inch deep and two feet square. Be- 


He sat down on 
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side them he placed a large bottle con- 
taining a transparent fluid. 

“Ain’t gin,” said the fat man, sigh- 
ing as he watched David’s eyes grow , 
bigger. “This is your bath trap,” and 
he laid stress on the two words. “Been 
thinking "bout the robbers you been 
entertaining, and I brought up these 
articles to catch the thief. When you 
shut up nights, put these trays down 
on the floor behind the counter and in 
front of the shelves with the canned 
goods. Put one in front of the cash 
drawer. That seems to be their haunts. 
Pour into each tray some of this stuff,” 
and he shook the bottle. “In the morn- 
ing pour it back and put ’em away. 
Say nothing but keep it up until you 
get the man.” 

“Poison?” asked David with a little 
awe. 

“Shoe treatment. I got wise to this 
down in the garage in Stoneham. Fel- 
low dumped some of the acid out of 
his battery on his cushion. Just ate the 
leather to bits, in no time. You're the 
only one who sells shoes in this burg. 
Get the idea? Some guy will come in, 
pinch canned goods, and the next day 
or the day after he’ll come in here with 
a yell a mile long, show you his shoes 
just falling to pieces, and demand a new 
pair. That’s your cue. Lay hands on 
him and yell for the police. But be 
careful,” warned the fat man, getting 
up, “and don’t dump any of that wa- 
tery-looking stuff down your necktie or 
you'll just naturally go home in a bar- 
rel. See you week after next when I 
come through,” and he was gone. 

David went home for dinner with a 
smile upon his square countenance. 
Mrs. David Thayer marveled. 

“Found that fifteen dollars and sixty- 
three cents, I hope,” she suggested. 

“Not yet,” said David, and he went 
at his cold potatoes and fried pork with 
relish. Not for the world would he 
tell Martha about his bath trap. In- 
deed no. She had chided him too often 
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on his carelessness in leaving money 
in the cash drawer, and was always 
pointing out that he forgot to lock the 
rear door of the store and so invited 
the robbers. 

David knew she was right on both 
counts, and it was a slightly sore sub- 
ject with him. He hated to be wrong 
before Martha. And yet he was glad 
now that he had fallen into the care- 
less habit of leaving the back door of 
the store unlocked. It didn’t look so 
strange when he set it ajar. He invited 
robbery, he prayed for robbery, but he 
left only seventy-nine cents in the cash 
drawer, 

A week passed. David went to the 
store each morning with high hope. He 
would have said never a word if he had 
opened up to find the entire stock swept 
clean, so long as the thief had walked 
through the bath trap which he gath- 
ered up each morning before the ar- 
rival of the red-headed boy. 

At last he was rewarded. He went 
in one morning, took one look around, 
and his heart leaped. The canned- 
goods shelf behind the cash drawer was 
stripped bare, and seventy-nine cents 
was gone. He smiled. No one would 
have suspected—considering his prior 
actions on similar occasions—that 
David Thayer had suffered his ninth 
robbery. 

He emptied the contents of the glass 
trays into the bottle and stowed away 
his bath trap. When the red-headed 
boy arrived David went down the street 
to the establishment of Jack Stone, his 
one and only rival. 

“Robbed again,” he announced, look- 
ing in the door. “Canned goods,” and 
he eyed Jack’s shelves, for he had long 
suspected that much of his rival’s stock 
was secured after sundown. “Sure. 
Beans and corn beef this trip. But I’ll 
get the thieves by night or to-morrow 
or the next day.” He had forgotten 
just how soon the stuff was supposed to 
work. 
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Out he went down the street and he 
told every one, and with a crafty smile 
informed them that he would know the 
robber very shortly. 

He was wonderfully cheerful about 
it, every one thought; even his wife. 
She was surprised. The deacon was 
surprised, the village constable very 
much surprised ; in fact, the whole town 
was surprised. David expected them 
to be and wanted them to be, for he 
knew that one of his fellow townsmen 
was going to be still more surprised 
when he saw his shoes fall apart and 
heard what he had to say to him when 
he came storming after a new pair. 

Sunday came the second day after 
the robbery, and David—who always 
went to church—begrudged the day for 
once. Otherwise he would be waiting 
expectant for some one to come after 
free shoes. 

“Land!” cried Martha, as she dressed 
for church, “look at that.” 

David Thayer obeyed. 
was agape. 

“Woman,” he shrieked, flinging down 
his wife’s week-day shoes as the soles 
flecked to bits, “what have you done 
with my canned goods?” 

“David Thayer i 

He held up a hand. He was red, his 
gray mane shook. Words flowed from 
him. He told her of the bath trap, and 
the story poured from him like lava 
from a volcano. 

She laughed when he had quite fin- 
ished. “Got my allowance, didn’t I? 
Sold them canned things the days I 
tended store for you, and the rest Jack 
Stone bought. He didn’t ask questions 
as I sold ’em cheap.” 

“Your allowance!” The last rumble 
of a dying volcano came as David 
Thayer sank into a chair. 

“My allowance. Do I get it—regu- 
lar?” 

With a 
“You do.” 


His mouth 





David answered: 


groan 














‘oube-of Carson 


4y Ernest M.Poate 


Author of the ‘‘Doctor Bentiron’’ Stories, etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


ON the way to the house that George Carson, his host, has rented for the. summer on Chautauqua 


Lake, Arthur Ward, an ex-soldier, 


is amazed 
motor car passes a stalled automobile of an ancient type. 


at the fright shown by Mr. Carson when his 
Carson declares that he saw three people 


with the car, although both Ward and his host's stepdaughter, Alice Macy, noticed only a single 


gray-coated figure. 
that some one he knows is dead. 
by Mrs. Carson to attend him, 


Arthur Ward is much embarrassed by the evident dissension between Carson and 
his interest is transferred to some 
little cottage directly opposite the home of the Carsons, and in 


daughter, but 
woman who lives in a shabby 


Immediately after reaching the house, 


He is so shocked by this that Doctor Otis, a neighbor, is called 


Carson receives a telephone message 


his step- 
extent to Mrs. Salome Jacobs, a witchlike old 


tilly Jacobs, her sullen son, who, though employed by a garage near by, spends most of his time 


riding about the country on a motor cycle. 


illness. 


Mrs. Jacobs seems to take a malign joy in Carson's 


After a quarrel with her stepfather, Alice Macy speeds away in the big roadster, and Ward 
and Mr. and Mrs. Carson spend the afternoon on the porch of the house, while across the road Mrs. 


Jacobs watches them. 
gether. 


When her son returns home from an errand, the two enter their cottage to- 
Then an antiquated motor car, with the figure of a woman in the driver’s seat, comes 


lurching down the road. As the car passes the Carson home a shot rings out, and Carson drops to 


the porch floor, 


CHAPTER VII. 


A GUN-SHOT WOUND. 


\RD cried out sharply, so that 
Mrs. Carson dropped her 
tatting, her constitutional 
placidity broken for the mo- 





ment. ‘ 

“What’s the trouble, Arthur?” she 
demanded ; then, seeing her fallen hus- 
band, “Oh!” she cried, and went swiftly 
to him. 

For a moment the two leaned over 
the stricken man. He lay very quiet, 
eyes half closed, face white and 
pinched, breathing so faintly that the 
beard about his mouth showed no move- 
ment. 

“Oh, dear!” cried his wife; and then 
her habitual calm reasserted itself. “I 
just knew he’d have a stroke or some- 
thing, if he kept on so; George is such 


a headstrong man! You run get the 
doctor, Arthur, like a good boy.” 
She knelt on the porch, while Ward 
hurried through the driving rain toward 
the house next door. Doctor Otis sat 
on his porch; he sprang up, alert, at 
the boy’s pounding approach. Breath- 
less, Ward beckoned; the doctor sighed 
heavily, as one to whom such urgent 
calls were mere routine, darted into the 
house, an reappeared, bag in hand. 
With ludicrously wabbling, bow- 
legged speed he crossed the lawn 
through the lessening downpour. 
“*Smatter?” he panted on the steps, 
glancing quickly about. The twin, up- 


standing locks of rusty-red hair on 
either side of his bald crown gave him 
somewhat the appearance of a benevo- 
lent brownie. 

“*Smatter with Carson, hey?” he 
repeated. 
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“T guess he’s had a stroke, doctor,” 
replied Mrs. Carson from her seat on 
the floor. The sick man’s head rested 
in her ample lap; she wiped thin froth 
from his colorless lips. “I’ve often 
warned him.” 

“Stroke, hey?” interrupted the doc- 
tor. “Don’t look like that to me.” He 
stooped swiftly, his keen blue eyes 
snapping. “Stroke, rot!” he repeated, 
on his knees. Then he sprang up, using 
both hands to emphasize his swift out- 
burst of speech. 

“That’s all anybody can think of 
when a fat man falls down—stroke— 
stroke—stroke! Whyn’t you use your 
eyes, madam?” His voice was high; 
he turned an accusing look upon Ward. 
“And you, young fellow—you ought to 
know better, after what you’ve been 
through. Stroke, nothing! The man’s 
been shot, I tell you!’ he shouted hotly, 
as though they had tried to conceal 
something from him. 

“Shot!” gasped his two auditors to- 
gether, looking down. Indeed, there 
was a small, scarcely noticeable hole in 
Carson’s soft shirt, just above the belt. 
Its edges began to be tinged with a thin 
stain of crimson. 

“Ya-as!’’ roared Doctor Otis. 
Plumb center. Use your eyes!” 

“Oh, dear, dear,” repeated Mrs, Car- 
so placidly. “I must get things ready. 
Isn’t it lucky I had Madge change the 
beds to-day? Arthur, you help the 
doctor carry him right into the parlor 
bedroom. Oughtn’t I to warm the 
sheets, doctor?” And without waiting 
for a reply she moved briskly into the 
hottise. “Madge!” came her diminish- 
ing voice. “Madge! Bring a flatiron 
into the front bedroom.” Her’ mono- 
logue faded kitchenward. 

With surprising ease the doctor 
picked up the sick man’s heavy shoul- 
ders. Ward took his feet, and they car- 
ried him into the house. Full in the 
doorway they ran against the gaping 
domestic, flatiron in her hand. 





“Shot! 
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“Land’s sakes!” cried Madge, all eyes 
and round, wondering mouth. “Well, 
fer the land’s sakes! What ails him, 
doctor ?” 

“Yah!” bawled that worthy fiercely. 
“You're scorching my pants with that 
in-fer-nal iron. Get out, woman!” 
The woman scuttled. 

With the practiced hands of the fam- 
ily physician, more deft than a woman’s, 
Doctor Otis undressed the stuporous 
Carson-and disposed him gently in the 
waiting bed. His head rolled weakly 
on the pillow for a moment; his lips 
moved. 

Presently the sick man’s eyes opened 
to a look of unspeakable horror. 

“That car!” he gasped. “That car!” 

“Be quiet, man,” ordered the doctor. 
“You’ve been hurt. Lie still now!” 

“Hurt,” repeated the white lips. “I 
know—shot. It wasn’t a dream, then. 
I thought it was just another dream. 
Did you see it, Ward? Did you see 
it, doctor?” 

“See what?” asked the excited physi- 
cian. “Get it off your chest, for Pete’s 
sake, and then shut up!” 

“That car,” explained Carson faintly. 
“The ghost car!” 

The doctor was measuring some 
medicine; he stared incredulously at 
the sick man. 

“Huh?” said he. “Ghost car? Yah! 
More rot!” He dropped spoon and 
bottle, being of those who cannot talk 
with their hands full. “That’s the sec- 
ond time, too. Ghosts and haunts and 


rot! What’s the matter with you, 
man? What kind of a spiritualistic, 
table-tipping, hag-ridden, trance-me- 
dium, ouija-board idiot are you? 


Ghosts—hell! Here, take this.” 


And he proffered a pungent, am- 
moniacal drink, his vehemence subsid- 
ing with ludicrous abruptness. 

“Madge!” he roared, full-throated, a 
moment later, so that the maid, still 
hovering near the door, sprang into the 
air with a guilty little yelp. 


“Get me 
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a clean spoon and the tea kettle!” He 
produced his hypodermic syringe. 

“Tce!” he ordered presently, arrang- 
ing a pad of gauze over the blue-lipped 
wound, still oozing slow drops of blood. 
“Look alive, you frozen-faced domes- 
tic f°’ 

Utterly cowed, the girl fled before 
ihe urgency of his tone, and returned 
quickly, bearing a bowl of cracked ice. 

Soon the sick man was comfortably 
settled, semi-somnolent under a full 
dose of morphine. Then Doctor Otis 
stepped to the door and called Mrs. 
Carson, 

That lady, who had effaced herself 
after quietly preparing the sick room, 
presently appeared, enveloped in a big 
apron, calmly ready for any emergency. 

“Sensible woman,” grumbled the doc- 
tor, half to himself. “Not under foot, 
screeching, like most of ’em. Now, 
then, how about this business, anyhow? 
What happened to him?” 

“Why,” answered Ward, “we were 
sitting on the porch, and the wreck of 
an old car drove by—and then he fell 
over.” 

“That old boat, hey ?” said the doctor. 
“T saw it. Crazy-looking thing. Some- 
body shoot out of it, hey?” 

Ward shook his head. “I was lcok- 
ing right that way,” he declared. “There 
was a woman driving, and she never 
even turned her head.” 

Carson moved his head uneasily, 
moaning. “A woman,” he muttered. 
“A black-eyed woman.’ 

Otis swung on him. “Woman, hey ?” 
he demanded. “She shot you, Car- 
son?” 

The sick man’s head moved on the 
pillow. His face was _ shockingly 
drawn and white; there were pinched 
lines about his nose. “No,” he whis- 
pered with a great effort. “It must 
have been—one of the others.” 

“Others?” repeated the doctor ques- 
tioningly, while Ward shook his head. 
The car had seemed empty, save for 


< 
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the driver; yet that high-backed ton- 
neau might have concealed several 
more. “What others?” 

“Ghosts!” moaned Carson feebly. 
“All ghosts—ghosts!” His voice faded 
into silence; the haunted eyes closed. 

Doctor Otis gave him a glance of 
pugnacious perplexity. “Yah!” he ex- 
ploded. But Carson made no reply, he 
had fainted. 

“Get out, you two!” demanded the 
doctor, springing into action. 

So Ward followed his hostess from 
the room. 

“Oh, dear,” said that lady, seating 
herself on the wide porch, “I do hope 
George isn’t going to be sick.” She 
did not seem to realize the danger of 
her husband’s condition. Ward did; he 
had seen such wounds before. 

“T wish Alice would come back,” 
went on Mrs. Carson looking out into 
the storm, now settled to a_ steady 
drizzle of rain. “She'll be just as 
vet !” 

Ward looked at her closely, wonder- 
ing at her apparent indifference; then 
he saw how the plump, shaking hands, 
tight clasped, strove to steady each 
other. 

In a moment the doctor emerged, 
scowling ferociously. “Shot through 
the abdomen,” he reported. “Stomach 
perforated—maybe liver, too. Bleed- 
ing internally. Have to operate at 
once.” 

“Operate?” repeated Mrs. Carson. 
“Yes, doctor, of course.” She was 
tearing her apron into strips, and pick- 
ing the strips to bits, perhaps with a 
vague idea of making lint. But her 
voice was calm. “Will you do it here? 
And what do you want me to do?” 

“Yah!” yelped the doctor. “I shan’t 
do it at all—and you'd better send for 
a doctor.” He dropped his medicine 


case; both hands flew up and out. “I’m 
no prodigy out of a lady novelist’s 
dream,” he shouted, his face so red as 
to eclipse its freckles. “I’m a general 
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practitioner—and if you shied a brick 
at the county medical society you’d have 
a darn good chance of hitting a worse 
one, at that. But I’m only a general 
practitioner. I wasn’t famous before 
I was thirty—nobody ever named any 
operations after me—I can’t start out 
at three p. m., spend the rest of the 
night in a blacksmith shop, making my 
own tools, and then get up bright and 
early next morning and perform an 
operation nobody else dared try. No, 
madam! Not even if my hair is red.” 
His agitated fingers combed the two 
stiff locks upright on either side of 
his bare crown. Then he shook his 
fists. “I’m human, I am, and no 
miracle!” he declared hotly; then 
calmed down with a suddenness that 
was almost startling. “So I'll send 
for Rawlins,” he finished equably. 
“He'll be out here in an hour, with two 
nurses Huh! What’s this?” 

It was Mr. Ed Hopkins, drooping 
mustache wet with rain, coming up the 
walk at a pace which was hurried only 
when compared with his usual saunter. 
At the steps he paused to expectorate. 

“How do, Mis’ Carson,” he began, 
making a motion in the general direc- 
tion of his battered hat. “TI heerd they 
was some trouble up here. Madge, she 
phoned to her sister, and I heerd about 
it in the drug store. Carson’s got shot, 
they says. So I come to look into it.” 
He spat once more, hooking an explana- 
tory thumb into the suspender which 
bore his constable’s badge. 

Mrs. Carson glanced appealingly at 
the doctor, and he took upon himself 
the burden of reply. 

“Yes. Carson’s been shot through 
the stomach, Ed. Somebody drove past 
in a rickety old car and shot at him, I 
guess.” 

“That old automobeel, was it? I 
seen it downtown. A. 1905 Winston, 
Hank Tanner says. Dreadful old thing, 
wa’n’t it, with some woman driving? 
Who was she?” 


Otis shook his head. “Carson says 
it was a ghost,” he answered, with a 
faint grin. “A black-eyed ghost, in a 
ghost car.” 

Still standing in the rain, the consta- 
ble blinked faded blue eyes and tugged 
at his mustache. He removed his hat, 
revealing a head startlingly bald. 

“A ghost, huh?” he repeated. ‘An’ 
she had black eyes. Well, I be darned!” 

A big car roared up the street, cut- 
out open, and all four started nervously, 
then smiled in relief at the sight of the 
yellow roadster. it was Alice Macy. 

She drove past to the garage, and 
presently reappeared around the corner 
of the house, drenched shirt waist cling- 
ing to her slenderly rounded figure. Her 
face, beneath the crown of wet black 
hair, was ivory white. 

She looked at them strangely. “Has 
it come, then?” she asked in a hushed 
voice. “What’s the matter? Is father 
—hurt?” 

All four started to answer, but it was 
Mrs. Carson’s placidly insistent voice 
that dominated. 

“Why, Alice, dear, we all sat here 
on the porch, and I was talking about 
Mrs. Jacobs, I remember—poor old 
thing—and the most awful, battered 
old car came along. My, it was such a 
noisy-one! A woman was driving. 
And there was bang, like she’d blown 
out a tire, and your father fell right 
over, and I thought he’d had a stroke, 
but now the doctor says he’s been shot.” 

The girl cried out sharply, checking 
her mother’s nervous monologue, and 
clutched Ward’s arm so that he 
flinched. 

“Shot!” she repeated. “Father’s been 
shot, you say? And an old, worn-out 
car—a Winston? Was it a Winston?” 

“Uh-huh,” said the constable, nod- 
ding His shrewd, faded 
eyes watched her closely. 

“Oh!” cried the girl, swaying on her 
feet. Her black eyes were pools of 
horror. She seemed about to faint. 


vigorously. 
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What is it?” cried Ward, 


“lice! 


alarmed, and slipped an arm about her 


shaking shoulders. She drooped 
toward him, but did not answer. 

Hopkins tugged meditatively at his 
mustache. “A black-eyed woman,” he 
repeated, half to himself. “Where you 
been, miss?” 

But she only shook her head and 
drew away from Arthur’s supporting 
arm. “Let me go,’ she murmured. 
“Let me go; I’m sick. I can’t tell you 
where I’ve been, or anything alfut it, 
except that I saw a ghost.” 

“Yah!” shouted Doctor Otis at this, 
clutching with desperate hands at his 
two tufts of rusty-red hair He fairly 
shook himself by that grip “Yah! 
More ghosts!” 

Throwing up both arms in a gesture 
more eloquent than speech, he waddled 
away, every curve of his absurdly 
bowed legs speaking disgust. 

Alice groped her,way into the house, 
trembling. Mr. Hopkins hung on one 
foot for a moment, scratching his bald 
head. 

“Ghosts,” he repeated. “Black-eyed 
ghosts. How’d she know that was a 
Winston, huh?” 

And he also departed. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A SURGICAL OPERATION. 


R all of his voluble eccentricities, 

Doctor Otis moved swiftly and ef- 
ficiently toward the care of his patient. 
Within the half hour he was back, di- 
recting the arrangement of an impro- 
vised operating room. 

With him Ward moved furniture, 
stripped down pictures and hangings, 
while Madge, on creaking knees, 
scrubbed viciously, grumbling under 
her breath. 

And all the while Carson lay on his 
bed with pinched, white face, half con- 
scious, breathing cautiously. 
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By four o’clock two nurses had ar- 
rived from the City Hospital in James- 
town. Witha relieved sigh, Otis turned 
over the direction of affairs to them. 

“It’s a comfort,” he confided to 
Ward, to get a surgical case like this 
once in a while, in a family with sense 
enough to want things done right, and 
money enough to afford it. No kitchen- 
table, kerosene-lamp surgery here, thank 
God! I see enough of that out on the 
hills, where they expect you to operate 
with a case-knife and a_button-hook, 
and then send to Ellery for a chiroprac- 
tor to finish the job. Yah!” And he 
hurried away. 

Things moved swiftly. At five o’clocl 
the surgeon arrived from Jamestown in 
a big limousine, bringing anesthetist, 
instruments, and a portable operating 
table, 

Doctor Otis met him at the door, 
while Ward aided the chauffeur, stag- 
gering under the weight of two great 
With palpable pride Otis led 
his colleague to the room selected, now 
stripped, scrubbed and sterilized to the 
passable semblance of an operating 
room . 

The surgeon, a thin, gray man with 
the worried look of one chronically 
overworked, glanced about with a 
pleased sigh. 

“Good work, Otis,” he said, rubbing 
his slender, supple-fingered hands to- 
gether. “Splendid! If all my country 
work could be like this, now! Running 
water right in the room—electric lights, 
even! Table right under the schande- 
lier, Henry,” he directed. “Instruments 
over there, Miss Tallquist. We'll steri- 
lize ’em. Ah, Otis, you’re a jewel!” 

His brightening eye rested upon a 
small electric sterilizer in one corner. 

“My own contribution,” said Otis 
with pardonable gratification, wide 
mouth grinning. “Out of the office. I 
have my own generator, you see. I 
supply lights to this house and Swan- 
son's, on the other side, when they’re 


bags. 
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occupied. Oh, we do ourselves pretty 
well, even out here in the country!” 

“Well,” said the surgeon—his name 
was Ostrander—‘“let’s get going.” 

So Ward was sent out to comfort 
the two women, while the doctors went 
about their grim business in that cheer- 
fully matter-of-fact fashion which 
seems so callous to the layman. 

Tense and ill at ease, the three sat 
in the pleasant living room, waiting. 
Even Mrs. Carson’s placid tongue was 
stilled ; she sat with clasped hands, star- 
ing nervously at the closed door of the 
sick room. From behind it came con- 
fused sounds; the clink of instruments, 
terse orders, the creak of a moved ta- 
ble, and then a calm, competent voice: 
“Take good deep breaths now!” <A 
pause; then Carson’s voice, in a thick, 
formless babbling, rising to a shrill cry. 
The three in the living room looked at 
each other wordlessly. Gradually a 
keen, penetrating. odor, sweetish, 
vaguely formidable, began to creep out 
from beneath the door, until presently 
it filled the room; that scent of ether, 
which is not easily forgotten by those 
whose nostrils it has filled. 

Alice moved impatiently, gripping the 
chair-arms so that her knuckles were 
white with strain. She turned tragic 
eyes upon the young man. 

“Oh!” said she. “Oh, I blame my- 
self so! And I’d just quarreled with 
him, too. I never thought it would be 
like this! Oh, mother—-Arthur—do 
you think there’s any hope at all?” 

Ward took her cold hand and patted 
it, soothing her like a child He did not 
answer ; he had read hopelessness in the 
doctor’s eyes, despite his cheerful man- 
ner. 

So they sat, waiting, for what seemed 
an eternity, listening to half-heard com- 
ments that came through the thin door ; 
questions, brisk orders, calls for scal- 
pels, scissors, artery forceps. Once the 
surgeon’s voice rose insistently: “No 
no, no! You—little fool! 
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Hurry, 

sharp 
and urgent, his orders garnished with 
the unconsciously picturesque profanity 


clamps! 
tones were 


clamps—intestinal 
you ee Tae 


stress. At 
men swear 


under 
mildest 


of the operator 
such times the 
horribly, and are shocked and unbe- 
lieving if you repeat their words to 
them later. 

Mrs. Carson gasped, her plump hands 
wrenching and twisting at her apron, 
already torn to rags. Her placid fea- 
tures Were creased into unaccustomed 
lines of woe. Alice breathed sharply, 
and her hand tightened in Ward’s. Her 
black eyes were soft with unshed tears. 

Then, “That’s enough, Garland,” they 
heard. “Stop your ether. Sutures, 
nurse—sutures! Silk, then chromic 
gut. Move, you dummy!” 

“They must be nearly through,” said 
Ward, encouragingly. Unconsciously 
he whispered; a natural tone would 
have seemed out of place in this at- 
mosphere of stress. 

Within, the surgeon, his anxious mo- 
ments passed, was joking amiably with 
Otis. 

Then came the sound of shuffling 
feet. “Careful, Miss Tallquist. Keep 
his jaws up, Garland!’ Carson was 
being carried back to bed. Then run- 
ning water, followed by a cheerful 
splashing. 

The sinister door opened, framing 
Doctor Ostrander. His lean face bore 
a weary smile. “All over,” he an- 
nounced. “You can see him now for 
a moment.” 

Mrs. Carson looked appealingly at the 
two young people. “You come, too, 
children,” she begged. “I’m so nervous 
—I’m not used to sick folks.” 

So all three tiptoed in, through the 
heavy scents of ether and iodoform, to 
the bed where Carson lay, tossing and 
moaning. The women shuddered at 
the litter on the floor, which a nurse 


The Jong . was already cleaning up; blood-stained 











bandages, bits of flesh, a broken clamp 
—the gruesome débris of the surgeon. 

The sick man was muttering to him- 
self, still half anzesthetized. As they 
entered, his heavy lids opened, and the 
curious, gray-green eyes looked blankly 
at Alice, where she stood by the bed- 
foot. 

“Grace!”’ he whispered, his voice ter- 
ror-laden. “That you, Grace? You’ve 
paid it off—you’ve done for me, now!” 
His blunt, accusing finger pointed 
straight at the trembling girl. 

She cowered before it, covering her 
face. “Oh, father!” she sobbed. 

Over her shoplder Ward caught a 
glimpse of the round, staring eyes of 
the servant girl, Madge; she peeped 
through the door, taking in the scene 
with frightened avidity. 

Then Doctor Ostrander beckoned 
them out. 

“Must get right back,” explained the 
surgeon, looking down at his hands— 
such supple, wonderful hands as a great 
pianist might have owned. “Two more 
operations yet to-night.” He sighed 
wearily. ‘We've patched him up— 
seven perforations—and it’s about an 
even chance, if there’s no infection. 
Not much show, on the whole, I’m 
afraid,” with lowered voice. “But you 
needn’t tell the women that. Found the 
bullet in the back muscles, just below 
the liver. Here it is.” He handed over 
a small lead bullet, not much distorted; 
probably a .32, Ward thought. Then 
the surgeon asked: “How’d it happen ?” 

Ward began to explain, but the doc- 
tor checked him, his brief flash of curi- 
osity already burned out. To the busy 
surgeon such happenings soon become 
commonplace. 

“Gastro-enterostomy waiting for 
me,” he sighed. “Sorry—must get 
Otis has all directions; 





right back. 
he'll look after your father. Good man, 
Otis.” He shook hands briefly and 
hurried out before Ward could explain 
his position in the house. 
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Both nurses were to stay; Ward car- 
ried their bags in from Doctor Ostran- 
der’s car, and helped to repack the in- 
struments, then stood on the porch with 
Otis to watch the other drive away. 
The doctor turned away, but stopped at 
a shrill call from across the road. 

“Hey, Otis! Doc-tor O-tis!” 

It was old Mrs. Jacobs, wizen and 
witchlike. She was hunched in a chair 
on her front stoop, regarding them with 
twitching face. 

“And how’s 
now ?” 

“Pretty sick,” called Otis. “But I 
guess we'll pull him through all right.” 

The other said no more, but Ward 
had an odd fancy, as though that 
dimly-seen, grimacing face had ex- 
pressed disappointment. 

They turned back into the house. 

Mrs. Carson had risen; she must lie 
down. The worry had given her a 
headache, she explained. “But he’s all 
right now, of course—isn’t he, doctor?” 

“T hope so,” replied Otis; and she 
trailed away, satisfied. 

3ut Alice was not to be put off thus. 
She confronted the reluctant physician 
determinedly. 

“T want you to tell me just exactly 
how father is,” she commanded. 

“Well,” Dr. Otis hesitated. ‘“We-ell, 
he’s pretty sick. I don’t know. I— 
don’t—know.” ‘Then, flashing into 
characteristic excitement: “Isn’t that 
just like a woman, now? Wants to 
know ‘exactly’ how he is. If I could 
tell exactly how anybody is, would I be 


Mr. eh—Carson by 


practicing in Amidon Point? No, 
madam! I’d be in my heavenly home, 
along with the other angels. Run 


along, now,” softening abruptly, “and 
don’t worry. We'll do the best we can.” 

But Alice had turned away, hands 
over her face. 

“Tt’s all my fault.” She 
wildly. “It’s all my fault! 
and now I’m being punished.” 
she rushed from the room. 


sobbed 
I did it, 
And 
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Doctor Otis looked after her, open- 
mouthed, shot a glance at Ward from 
keen little eyes, shook his head and tip- 
toed silently out. He left the young 
man alone, in an agony of doubt and 
indecision, turning over and over in 
unconscious fingers a little thirty-two 
bullet. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A FUTILE INQUISITION. 


MADGE broke in upon his abstrac- 
tion by touching his arm. 

“Say, mister,” said she aggrievedly, 
“TI been callin’ you. Mis’ Carson ner 
Alice, they don’t want no supper, but 
she says fer me to get you some. ’Sall 
ready. Nice time o’ night fer cook- 
ing!” 

She flounced out, and Ward followed 
her to the dining room, to a cold and 
unappetizing lunch. He ate lightly, ig- 
noring the maid’s efforts to talk about 
the tragedy, then went heavily up to his 
room. 

He lay, wide-eyed, through the silent 
hours, listening to the subdued foot- 
falls of the night nurse below, milling 
his problem over and over. The quarrel, 
Alice’s angry departure, and then the 
shooting. And Carson had accused 
her; true, he said, “Grace,” but the 
man was dazed with ether. Moreover, 
the girl had admitted her guilt. “I’m 
to blame—I did it,” she had said. And 
yet she had not acted as though guilty. 
No, he could not believe her guilty. 
Where could she have got such a car 
as that old Winston? Yet, unless she 
had seen it, how could she know its 
make? And why did she refuse to tell 
where she had been? 

So he tossed, heavy-hearted, until 
dawn showed gray through his window. 
At last he resolved to ask the girl, 
point-blank, what she knew about the 
shooting, and upon this determination 
rolled over and went to sleep. 

He woke late and unrefreshed, his 
head aching vilely, and came down to a 


““This is a doomed house. 





Alice, her 
mother, and a nurse were already seated, 
Mrs. Carson talked placidly on, but her 
plump face was drawn and sallow, and 
in the midst of her flow of common- 
place she checked suddenly and left the 


silent, sad breakfast table. 


table, her eyes full of tears. The nurse 
ate rapidly, with a serious face, then 
hurried back to the sick room, leaving 
Alice and Ward alone together. 

The girl had eaten nothing; she sat 
staring down at the table, her black 
eyes somber. Ward watched her in 
silence, his heart wrung with despairing 
pity. Could she have done this thing? 
She, so innocent, so slenderly fair to 
look upon? He could not—would not 
believe it. And he gripped his failing 
courage with both hands. 

“Alice,” said he abruptly, “I want to 
talk about your father’s shooting.” 

She looked up, startled, her eyes 
wide, humid pools of blackness ‘No, 
Arthur,” she begged. “No, I can’t— 
can’t talk about it. I daren’t. I’ve done 
enough; I’ve brought him trouble 
enough, already.” 

“Did you shoot him?” 
Ward bluntly 

She stared at him in uncomprehend- 
ing amazement. “Did / shoot father? 
Why, Arthur Ward, how can you? Of 
course not!’ Then she paused with a 
look of dread. “But it was all my 
fault—my fault! I feel it. And 
he warned me, too. You'd better 
go away, Arthur,” she finished wildly. 
There’s a 
and I 


demanded 





curse on the House of Carson 
brought it home!” 

She pushed back her chair and hur- 
ried from the room, leaving her plate 
untouched. 

Ward sat still, a prey to alarmed in- 
decision. What was all this talk of 
ghosts and curses? Briefly he won- 
dered if the girl had gone mad. No; 
unless Carson, also, was insane. Alice 
had not shot her father, but it was all 
her fault; she had brought the curse 
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home, Weil, Carson had said specifi- 
cally that it was not the woman, but 
“one of the others.” Had there been 
some one else in that tonneau? And 
had Alice driven the murder car? 

He rose and went into the living 
room, to meet Doctor Otis coming out 
of the sick chamber. 

“How is Mr. Carson this morning, 
doctor?” he asked anxiously. 

The doctor looked very grave. “Just 
alive,’ said he. There was a discour- 
aged note in his usually impetuous 
voice. “I’m sending for oxygen.” 

So the day wore on. The house had 
the hushed, breathless air of a hospi- 
tal; it smelled of carbolic and iodoform. 
White-clad nurses rustled back and 
forth; Doctor Otis popped in repeat- 
edly, each time with a graver look. 
Mrs. Carson wandered aimlessly about, 
arranging and rearranging the furni- 
ture. Her placidity had fled; she 
scarcely spoke. Alice kept to her room. 

Ward sat uneasily in the living room, 
wondering whether he ought not to 
pack up and leave his hosts to their 
troubles; then the doctor spied him 
and pressed him into service. 

He ran one errand after another; to 
the drug store half a dozen times, then 
to the grocery and meat market in 
search of delicacies to tempt an in- 
valid’s appetite. In all the shops, talk 
stopped abruptly at his entry; loafers 
gave him curious, sidelong looks and 
whispered furtively among themselves. 
He was conscious of an undercurrent of 
comment, of a morbidly inquisitive 
scrutiny. Cars driving by slowed or 
stopped in front of the big house; their , 
gayly clad passengers peered out at him. 

“Is this where the murder was?” de- 
manded one. fat, overdressed woman, 
putting up a tortoise-shell lorgnette. 
“Can’t we go up and see where it hap- 
pened?” she glowered vengefully at his 
curt refusal. 

Once his way took him to the liitle 
hardware store. Its one clerk was deep 
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in talk with an overalled native very 
badly in need of a shave. 

“A thirty-two, wa’n’t it?” he was say- 
ing as Ward came in. “Yeah. Sure, 
she’s got a thirty-two—one o’ them 
there.” He indicated a show case which 
displayed several small revolvers. 
“Bought it right here, after them hold- 
ups last month. Said she was going 
to keep it in that yellow automobeel of 
hers. Huh?’ He broke off at the 
other’s urgent whisper, and looked up, 
blinking, “Oh—ah—yes. How do, Mr. 
Ward? Nice day, ain’t it? Was they 
something fer you?” 

Ward ‘bought an enameled basin and 
went away, more troubled than before. 
He could not doubt that they had been 
discussing Alice Macy; and here was 
an added scrap of evidence against her. 

Outside he met the constable, Ed 

Iopkins. The man was plainly wor- 
ried and undecided as he fell into step 
beside Ward. He tugged at his droop- 
ing hay-colored mustache, cleared his 
throat and spat in embarrassment. 

“How’s Carson, young feller?” he 
began. “Dreadful low, is he?” He 
stopped at the roadside, his manner con- 
fidential. “I don’t hardly know what 
I’d ought to do about it,” he explained. 
“You know how folks do talk. Ever’- 





body thinks I’d ought to be making an‘ 


arrest or something. I donno; seems 
’sif they’s something ought to be done, 
if he’s going to die, anyways. An-tee 
mor-tum statement, you know.” He 
shifted his feet irresolutely. “S’pose 
I c’d see him a minnit, huh?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Ward. 
“Come on up to the house, and I'll ask 
Doctor Otis. He’s there now. I sup- 
pose you have got to do something 
about it.” 

As he spoke, the doctor emerged 
from the big house and walked slowly 
toward them. 

“Doc’s terrible bowlegged,” whis- 
pered Hopkins slyly. “You c’d sling a 
cat between them legs.” Then, as Otis 
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came nearer, he broached his errand 
thus: “How’s Carson, doc? Able.to 
take nourishment, huh?” 

“He’s a very sick man,” answered 
the doctor flatly. 

“Think he c’d talk to me a minnit? 
I gotta ask him some questions about 
this here shooting, you see.” 

Otis gazed at him keenly; Hopkins 
looked back, placid and unperturbed, an 
unexpected gleam of intelligence in his 
faded, quizzical eyes. 

“What you going to ask him?” de- 
manded the doctor. 

“Oh, just a few questions, to see 
what’ll happen—like Si Warner, up 
to Henpeck, when he pulled his gray 
mule’s tail.” 

The doctor glared ; his hands flew up 
and out, and his freckles disappeared in 
a wave of crimson. 

“Yah!” he exploded. ‘“Man’s half 
dead—hanging on by one finger—and 
you want to ask questions. Go on— 
ask! Take him joyriding in your car 
—buy him a drink, if you know where 
to get it—give him a chew of tobacco! 
What do / care? He’s only my pa- 
tient.” And then, cooling off with 
characteristic speed: ‘All right, Ed. I 
suppose you’ve got to do it. Maybe 
he’ll want to make an ante-mortem 
statement. Go on in; it can’t hurt him 
now. He’s on the skids. Come along.” 

The three mounted the steps and filed 
into the sick room. A narrow hospital 
bed had been sent down from James- 
town. Here Carson lay, motionless, 
breathing shallowly. Only his strange 
gray-green eyes seemed alive—and 
haunted. 

“Ed Hopkins wants to talk to you, 
Carson,” said the doctor, and Ed 
stepped forward. 

“Now, Mr. Carson,” he began. It 
was no concession to the sick man’s 
wealth or standing, rather an evidence 
that he was an outlander and not of the 
elect. To one of his own people, 
though he had been president, or horse- 
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said 
Your up-state native “mis- 
ters” only strangers. 

“Now, Mr. Carson, I gotta ask ye 


thief, would have 


“George.” 


Hopkins 


about this shooting business. Me be- 
ing constable, I gotta ’nvestigate some, 
you see. Now, was it that there woman 
in the automobeel shot ye?” 

Carson stared bleakly at his ques- 
tioner, with eyes that seemed almost 
hostile. “No,” he whispered. 

“Well, then, who was it shot ye?” 

“One of the others,” came the faint 
reply. 

“Others,” repeated Hopkins reflect- 
ively. “TI seen the car, but I didn’t see 
no others in it, only a woman drivin’. 
Know who they be?” 

“Yes,” whispered Carson, and turned 
his head away as though the interview 
were over. 

“Well,” urged the constable rather 
impatiently, “who be they? Don’t ye 
want to make a statement about this 
here shooting?” 

With a great- effort the sick man 
raised his head and looked straight at 
his inquisitor ; his odd gray-green gaze 
was coldly proud. 

“Now, my man,” came his voice, 
faint but controlled, and bearing the 
modulations of hardly repressed wrath, 
“now, my man, you may go. At once, 
do you hear? I have nothing more to 
say to you.” His look fairly seared 
in its intensity. 

Watching, Doctor Otis tapped the 
constable’s shoulder. “No use; get 
out,” he whispered. He stooped over 
Carson, who had dropped back, spent, 
gasping feebly after his outburst. 

Out on the porch Hopkins turned a 
shrewd eye upon the young man; his 
leathery face wrinkled to a slow grin. 

“Well,” he remarked, and spat medi- 
tatively over the railing. “We-ell! D'ye 
ever hear bout Hank Podder, up here 
to Hammond’s Corners? No?” He 
draped his lean length against a pillar 
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and began his tale with a certain solemn 
enjoyment, eyes twinkling quizzically. 

“Well, sir, Hank was a pritty stubbed 
young feller in them days—stout, he 
was, an’ cordy a8iall get out. Useta go 
to town Sat’dy nights an’ get drunk on 
hard cider, ’n then run his horses up 
an’ down Main Street. Didn't nobody 
dast stop him, neither. 

“Well, one mornin’ Hank drawed his 
milk up to the factory at the Corners. 
They’d had a awful heavy rain up there, 
night before, an’ they was takin’ off ten 
pounds to the hundred on all their milk 
—used big-mouth cans in them days, y’ 
see, an’ left ’em open, so’s water c’d get 
in. Well, Bill Wesley, he was cheese- 
maker to the Corners, that year—little, 
dried-up runt; weighed ‘bout a hundred 
an’ two, he did. Well, he told Hank 
they was taking off weight, and Hank 
just rose right up, and come in oif’n 
his milk wagon. He wasn’t going to 
have no little skinny bantam scaling his 
milk—no, siree! | 

“Well, he stood there, hollering and 
shaking his umberell, and poor little Bill 
Wesley had to take it. He kept backing 
up, kind of scared like. Well, as it 
come about, Bill's brother’s boy was 
there helping that day. He was a good, 
hefty boy, about twicet Biil’s size, and 
most as big as Hank, and a terrible 
withy wrassler, too. 

“Well, sir, he just come up behind 
Hank, and grabbed him by the neck and 
the pants, and upended him clean into 
the cheese vat, and rolled him out other 
side, curds all over him. Heh, heh! 

“Well, Hank drapped onto his hands 
and knees right by the milk can door— 
‘bout a six-foot drop outside it, ye 
know. And the boy give him just one 
kick, and he went out into the road, 
just like that. 

“Well, sir, it was terrible muddy— 
they’s lots of clay up there. And Bill 


stood there, and the boy stood there. 
And presently Hank picked himself up 
and come ’round to the door again. “All 
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of him that wasn’t cheese curd was 
black mud; he looked dreadful, they 
do say. And he says, kind of meek- 
like, ‘Please, sir, kin I get my um- 
berell ?’ ” 

Mr. Hopkins paused, his dreamy 


‘eyes searching the blue lake. His face 


wore no vestige of a smile. “Well, 
young feller,” he finished, solemnly, “J 
ain’t going back; I guess I’ll go home 
without my umberell.”’ 

He started down “the steps, then 
paused. “By jolly,” he mutiered, “I 
wisht I c’d think who that feller Car- 
son looks like. I ’member oncet some- 
body give me just such a high-headed 
look as that. Pshaw! couldn’t be. I 
wasn’t nothing but a kid, them days.” 

And he walked away. 


CHAPTER X, 
A FIST FIGHT. 


FTER lunch Ward sat alone on the 
porch, smoking and gazing idly 
across the road. As usual, old Mrs. 
Jacobs was hunched over on her narrow 
stoop, the huge black cat rubbing 
against her skirts. She watched the 
Carson house with a fierce, intent stare; 
it made him vaguely uncomfortable. In- 
deed, he was uneasy enough at his 
anomalous position in this house of sick- 
ness. He woulld have gone; but Mrs. 
Carson urged him to stay on, and he 
could scarcely leave the two women 
alone with a dying man. Moreover, 
there was Alice. 

Presently she came out to him, more 
beautiful than ever in her sadness and 
pallor. Seeing her, the old crone op- 
posite half raised herself. 

“Alice!” she called. “Hey, Alice! 
How’s your pa? How’s Mr.—eh— 
Carson by now?” 

The girl turned sharply away with- 
out replying and went back into the 
house, followed by Mrs. Jacob's faint, 
malévolent chuckle. Ward rose, throw- 
ing away his cigarette. 
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In the big living room the girl stood, 
tense, little fists clenched at her sides. 

“That old hag!” she cried hotly. 
“She’s just glad we’re in trouble! She 
sits over there and glowers with that 
black cat and her knotty stick, for all 
the world like a witch—and I do be- 
lieve she’s cast a spell on us.” She 
smiled wanly. “Oh, I know it’s foolish 
superstition, and everything like that 
—you needn’t look at me so, Arthur 
Ward!—but I don’t care. I’m begin- 
ning to believe in witchcraft and curses 
and things, nowadays. I wish we’d 
never come to this place! Things have 
gone twisted ever since; father hasn’t 
been like himself at all. Everything’s 
just got worse and worse—until now. 
And she sits over there nodding and 
grinning, and making faces at that hor- 
rid cat, and just spinning spells, I do 
believe Oh, I wish I were dead!’ 
Her black eyes filled with angry tears. 

“Nonsense, Alice,” cried Ward en- 
couragingly. ‘“You’re tired out and 
worried. Come on, walk downtown 
with me. It'll do you good. You 
haven’t been out of the house since— 
since it happened.” 

She demurred irresolutely, but finally 
consented, and they set forth down the 
road. They made a striking couple; 
the girl tall, dark and slenderly erect, 
the boy light-haired, lean and bronzed. 
He walked with the stooping slouch of 
the returned soldier, who rebels half 
consciously against those weary months 
of drill, of standing and marching, at 
attention. 

Eyes followed them down the street ; 
eyes aloof, curious, almost unfriendly. 
The summer people whom they met 
nodded formally and hurried on; the 
natives looked at them askance, mut- 
tering among themselves. No one 
stopped to talk. Alice noticed it. 

“You see, Arthur,” she declared, 
turning tragic eyes upon him, “they 
feel it, too. I tell you, our family is 
cursed; there’s a spell on us. No, don’t 


say anything; I can’t talk about it. 
Let’s stop here’’—they were passing a 
little grocery—“the nurse asked me to 
get some bouillon cubes for father.” 

Their entry into the narrow, dingy 
store caused a general hush. The loaf- 
ers about the fireless stove sat with 
averted eyes, whispering briefly among 
themselves, then stared boldly at the 
girl’s back as she turned to the counter. 

“Good day, Mr. Simmons,” said she 
to the stout elderly proprietor. 

He flushed uncomfortably, fingering 
his white chin-beard. “How do, 
ma’am,” he answered _ uncertainly. 
“Was they something?” 

In a dead silence, Alice gave her or- 
der and was served. ‘Then, as the two 
turned toward the door, a murmur of 
talk burst out again, half audibly. As 
they went out one voice sounded 
clearly; a hoarse, sneering, rancorous 
voice: 

“Holds her head pritty high, don’t 
she, the murderin’ F 

Alice shivered, then walked proudly 
on, her head held higher than ever. 
Over his shoulder Ward marked the 
speaker with a penetrating blue eye. 
But he said nothing until they had 
reached the corner and turned into the 
State road. 

“T forgot to get’any cigarettes,” said 
he then easily. “I'll just run back. 
You walk along slow, and I’ll catch you 
up in a minute.” 

The girl nodded, scarcely seeming to 
hear, and walked on alone, absorbed in 
her own bitter thoughts. 

Ward hurried back to the store, eyes 
burning. Grim little lines began to ap- 
pear at the corners of his mouth. His 
reentry caused another awkward pause; 
unheeding it, he walked straight up to 
the owner of that hateful voice. It was 
a burly, overalled man of thirty or so, 
rough-handed and unshaven, with a 
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loose-lipped, sneering mouth. 
Fixing the fellow with a cold, sharp 
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eye, Ward began to speak in a soft, 
even tone. 

“You made some remark when I was 
in here before, my friend. Just repeat 
it now, will you please?” 

Staring at him, half ashamed, half 
resentfully, the other rose. His huge 
bulk overtopped Ward’s  slenderness 
by two inches; but it was gross, soft 
flesh. He hesitated a moment, then 
decided to bluster it out. 

“What you got to say about it?” he 
demanded, voice sunk to a menacing 
growl. 

“I think you were talking about a 
friend of mine,” pursued Ward gently, 
stepping a little closer. His lean, an- 
gular shoulders were held well for- 
ward; imperceptibly his slouch had be- 
come a crouch. The flat muscles crept 
visibly beneath his thin shirt. 

The big man spat contemptuously, 
just missing Ward’s feet. ‘You better 
look out,” he advised coarsely. “Mebbe 
she'll shoot you next, like she did the 
old man!” He burst into a hoarse 
guffaw, which was echoed more uncer- 
tainly by one or two others. 

Ward took one step closer. ‘Don’t 
talk like that,” he said, his voice a mere 
whisper. 

“T’'ll talk like I please!” roared the 
other, in fierce, bullying tones. He had 
evidently decided that this young fellow 
could be cowed. “What you got to 
say about it, you tin soldier?” 

“Why, just this,” answered the boy 
_ gently. 

Neither in pose nor in expression 
was there any hint of his purpose; but 
a compact fist shot up and forward, 
the weight of shoulder, back and thigh 
behind it. With a crisp smack it caught 
the burly loafer just at the point of the 
chin; he rocked on his feet a moment, 
eyes glazing, then fell slowly forward, 
knocked out. Ward had learned in a 


rough school that he who hits first has 
the best chance. 
Now he regarded his falien foe, 
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sprawled inertly across the floor, head 
in a box of prunes. 

“Where were you in the great war, 
buddy?” he asked, then turned to the 
crowd. His eyes were deadly, his face 
the grim, fighting mask of one who 
has looked on death, unafraid. 

“Has any other gentleman any re- 
marks to make?” he asked. 

It seemed that no one had. So he 
waited until his late adversary picked 
himself up, still dazed, and passed an 
unsteady hand across his eyes. 

“Take it back!’ he ordered then, in 
his voice the crisp, assured tone of au- 
thority. 

The other blinked at him, shaken and 
uncertain. “You got no call to act like 
that,” he protested, with a feeble at- 
tempt at bluster. “I ain’t done nothing.” 

“Take it back,” repeated Ward; and 
the other quailed before the cold 
menace of his look. 

“Aw, sure, I take it back,” he whined 
weakly. “I didn’t mean nothing. I 
take it all back—only it ain’t no more’n 
everybody is talkin’, ’round here.” 

At this Ward crouched once more. 
The defeated bully cringed before him; 
but the old storekeeper raised a hand. 
Hitherto he had maintained a non- 
committal silence; now he spoke sooth- 
ingly. 

“That’s right, mister,” he affirmed, 
nodding gravely. “Jack there hadn’t 
ought to of made such a break right 
where the girl could hear him, and [I 
told him so after you’d went out. But 
it ain’t nothing only what lots of folks 
round here is saying behind her back.” 

Ward hesitated. The older man’s 
calm, assured manner enforced belief, 
buttressed as it was by his own half- 
admitted suspicions. 

“Well,” he conceded, still belligerent, 
“explain. Let’s hear it. But I warn 
you now I won’t stand for any such 
talk before her.” 

“That’s sensibler,” approved Mr. 
Simmons, stroking his white beard. 
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“Jack hadn’t no call to be saying what 
he did—an’ he’s sorry now, I bet!”” The 
hand crept up to hide a sly smile. “But 
you can’t go round fightin’ ever’body on 
the lake. Jim,” he called, to a half- 
grown boy who had just come in, 
“tend store fer a while. C’m on back 
here, mister.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 


SEMMONS led the way to a little back 

room, crammed with unopened 
cases, boxes, and barrels. On one of 
these he perched his comfortable stout- 
ness, while Ward dropped on a cracker 
box. 

“Now, then, mister,” began the store- 
keeper. “Here’s the whole business. 
They’s lots of things you summer folks 
don’t know; but I been keeping store 
down here to the point this thutty years 
’*n more. And us old residenters keeps 
pritty good track of things. 

“Well, Madge Reynolds—she’s your 
hired girl, up there to Carson’s—she 
told her sister how Alice and her pa 
had a terrible fight yestiddy at dinner. 
Seems the girl said right out she wisht 
the old man was dead, an’ he accused 
her of wantin’ to kill him fer his money. 
That’s what Madge says. An’ then 
Alice went out without her dinner, an’ 
druv off in that there yeiler roadster. 

“Well, Watsons’ folks, up here to 
Westfield—down by the lake road, they 
be—they seen that same yeller car with 
a girl drivin’ it, an’ it turned in toward 
Lakeside Park, where the old Caldwell 
place is. Took p’tic’lar notice of it, they 
did, ’cause they ain’t nobody lives out 
that road fer ten years an’ more. Then, 
in ’bout half a hour er so, they seen this 
old rocketty, dusty automobeel, all 
busted up an clankin,’ come a-hootin’ 
outa that same road. And they was a 
woman drivin’ it, all wrapped up in a 
big veil. 


“Folks to Westfield seen that old 





auto, an’ to Hartfield an’ Dewittville an’ 
all down the road. Must of been the 
same one. It come straight out here to 
Maple Springs, an’ then went round by 
Ellery Center an’ back past your house 
an’ down the State road. Ever’body 
along there seen it, an’ a woman drivin’, 
all goggled up. “Bout Alice’s bigness, 
she was, too. An’ then it come on to 
rain, an’ folks kind of lost track of it. 
*Sfunny, too. They’s all kinds of auto- 
mobeels drives through here, but ’most 
anybody’d notice one like that, with all 
four tires busted wide open, an’ all. 

“Anyways, Bill Jacobs, down here 
to Tanner’s garridge, he was out that 
way on his motorcycle, and he claims 
he seen that old car come back an’ turn 
into the Lakeside Park road. An’ 
pritty soon Alice Macy come out, drivin’ 
her own car. 

“Yeah; an’ what’s more, she’s got a 
thutty-two pistol; bought it off'n Lund- 
gren’s hardware, here in town. An’ 
Tanner’s seen it in her auto when he 
was fixin’ it—an’ I seen it, too, one day. 
Said she’d been shootin’ at woodchucks 
along the road. Well, an’ it, was a 
thutty-two bullet hit the old man, so 
Doc Otis says. Yeah; an’ Madge says 
Carson as good as told the gir! she 
done it, when he was comin’ out, after 
the op’ration. 

“An’ now he won’t say nothing about 
it, and she won't say nothing, an’ nach- 
elly ever'body thinks she done it, an’ 
the old man’s tryin’ to keep it hushed 
up. Folks is after Ed Hopkins to ar- 
rest her right now, but he won't do 
nothing. Terrible slow an’ easy, Ed is. 
3ut if Carson dies, an’ that girl ain’t 
locked up fer it, folks is goin’ to make 
a dreadful fuss ’round here—try to get 
Ed put out of bein’ const’ble, like as 
not. Ever’body says, if she didn’t do it, 
who did? Who was it done it? You 
tell me that, young feller! I ain’t no 


hand to gossip, like some folks, but 
something’d ought to be done—hadn'’t 
it, now?” 
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Half stunned, Ward listened to this 
damning array of circumstantiality, 
buttressed as it was by his own obser- 
vations, his own half-confessed fears. 
Then he shook his head. 

“I don’t believe it!” he cried stub- 
bornly. “I don’t believe a word of it. 
People must have been mistaken. It’s 
not possible!” 

“Well,” replied Simmons dubiously, 
“T ain’t sayin’ who done it. Only if 
you go round tryin’ to fight ever’body 
that does, you’re goin’ to have a pair of 
terrible sore fists, mister.” 

“What does Mr. Hopkins say about 
it?” demanded Ward. 

Simmons stroked his white beard, 
smiling doubtfully. “Ed don’t say 
nothin’ much,” he admitted. “He ain’t 
much of a hand to talk *bout what he’s 
going to do, Ed ain’t. Pritty smart, too, 
Ed is, fer all he looks so slouchy. He’s 
been a awful good const’ble, even if 
folks is sayin’ he’s fell down this time. 
S’pose you go talk to Ed, mister? See 
what he says. Mebbe he’s got some 
other idee, You'll prob’ly find him over 
to the ho-tel "bout now.” 

“T’ll talk to him,” decided Ward; and 
rose determinedly. “And I thank you, 
Mr. Simmons, for telling me all this. I 
can see why people suspect her; but I 
know Miss Macy had nothing to do 
with the shooting. You must stop all 
this loose talk.” ‘ 

The other looked at him dubiously, 
pulling at his beard until his lower lip 
fell away, exposing crooked, tobacco- 
stained teeth. “Glad to hear it, son,” 
he drawled. “But as fer stoppin’ the 
talk, ’tain’t so easy to stop folks from 
talkin’, you know! ’specially when 
they’ve got a reel good occasion, like 
this.” 

So the young man left him and 
threaded his way through the crowds of 
summer folk to the big frame hotel. On 
its veranda sat Ed Hopkins, chair 


tipped back against a pillar, his lank, 
black-shirted figure striking an alien 
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note among the fine plumage of that 
holiday throng, like a raven among pea- 
cocks, 

“Can you spare me a few minutes, 
Mr. Hopkins?” began Ward diffidently. 
He was come upon a hard errand. 

The constable glanced sidelong at his 
grave, strained face. “Sure,” he agreed 
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readily. Setter come along to my 
place. They’s too many folks ’round 
here.” ' 


He led the way along the lake front 
for a few rods, to a_ low cut bank. 
Here, moored to the sharply shelving 
shore, was a little houseboat, perhaps 
eighteen feet long, its tiny decks mere 
shelves at either end. 

Within the tiny cabin things were 
compactly arranged; at one end a nar- 
row bunk, at the other a little wood 
stove with one griddle. Trout flies, 
trolling spoons and coiled fish lines 
hung about the walls, and two or three 
rods, unjointed, stood in a corner. 

“Got a little house back on the hill,” 
explained Hopkins, dropping down on 
a locker which ran the length of the 
cabin. “S’t down. But I live here, 
mostly, summers. Cooler, ’n’ awful 
handy fer fishin’. Mebbe if I shaved 
oncet a month ’stid of ever’ week, an’ 
learned to make baskets, I’d do as well 
as old ‘Injun Joe,’ over to the east side 
of the lake. Ever see him? ’Nawful 
liar, Joe is. Says he was held a pris’ner 
fer nineteen years by the Sioux In- 
dians. ‘Some folks may call ’em Soo,’ 
says Joe, but if S-i-o-u-x don’t spell 
Sy-ooks, I'd like to know what it does 
spell.’ Born ’n’ raised over to Rip- 
ley, Joe was; never been outa Chatau- 
qua County in his life. But the summer 
folks seems to like his gab; he sells lots 
of baskets.” 

He had been running on in an evident 
attempt to soothe Ward's growing 
anxiety. Now he stopped and peered 
quizzically at the young man for a long 
moment, 
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“Well, son, what’s on your mind?” 
he demanded then. “You been hearin’ 
some talk ’bout Alice Macy, ain’t you?” 
he guessed shrewdly. 

“Yes,” confessed Ward. “I just 
knocked a man down for calling her a 
murderess.” 

“Heh, heh!” remarked the constable. 
“IT bet it was Jack Houck; wa’n’t it? 
He’s been terrible mouthy. Yeah? 
Well, folks will talk.” 

“It’s just dreadful,’ cried Ward, “to 
have such talk going ’round about her. 
And it’s ridiculous to think of her 
shooting her stepfather. Why, she’s 
the sweetest o 

“Yeah,” commented the constable 
dryly, as Ward checked himself, blush- 
ing. 

“Well, what do you think about it, 
Mr. Hopkins?” he challenged. “You 
know what people are saying; and 
you're the constable.” 

“We-ell, I donno,” drawled the other, 
and spat expertly at a passing lake fly. 
“IT guess I’m kinda like Gran’ma Perk- 
ins, up here to Stowe. Daylight savin’ 
come on, Gran’ma she set her clock 
ahead half a hour, stid of a hour. 
‘Jimmy an’ me, we ain’t so fast 2s some 
folks,’ says she. ‘We're willin’ to do 
what we can to help the govamint, but 
I don’t know’s we c’d keep up with a 
full hour ahead.’ 

“Now that’s me, mister. I ain’t so 
fast as some folks, an’ I ain’t got ’round 
yit to do much thinkin’ about it. I’m 
just a-watchin’, Anybody watches 
things long enough, he’s liable to find 
out lots of things, ye know. How’s 
Carson gettin’ on to-day?” 

“Why,” said Ward, “he was very low 
all night; but this afterncon Doctor 
Otis seemed a little encouraged. He 
said he might possibly pull through 
after all.” 

“Yeah,” agreed the other. 





“That 


bein’ so, I ain’t going to do nothin’ about 
it, only wait. Carson don’t want nothin’ 
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done, way he lit into me—and they 
ain’t no use of stirrin’ up trouble jusi 
fer the fun of it.” 

“But aren't you going to do any- 
thing?” demanded Ward impatiently, 
“Are you going to let people talk like 
this about Miss Macy without trying 
to clear her?” 

“Now you cool off, son,” advised the 
constable pacifically. “What is they to 
do? Just you wait; something’ll come 
up pritty soon. You see if it don’t.” 

“Well, /’m going to do something,” 
declared Ward rebelliously. “I’m go- 
ing to straighten this thing out. I won't 
have that girl accused of trying to mur- 
der her father!” 

“We-ell,” said Hopkins, “you might 
do more harm’n good: I been round 
this lake, man an’ boy, nigh onto fifty 
I seen a whole lot of things, 


years. 
an’ remembered most of ’em, too, An’ 
I advise you to leave things be. What 


does the girl say about it, huh?” 

“Nothing,” confessed the young man 
bitterly. “She won’t talk about it at 
all. She just says she saw a ghost 
and 

“Yeah,” interrupted the other. “So 
did Carson see a ghost. Well, there’s 
ghosts an’ ghosts. Don’t everybody 
mean just the same when they talks 
about ghosts, ye know.” 

“She says old Mrs. Jacobs is a 
witch,” went on the boy moodily. 
“Sometimes I almost believe this thing 
has affected her mind. She says the 
old lady’s cast a speli on her, and there’s 
a curse on the whole family.” 

“We-ell, mebbe they is,’ agreed Hop- 
kins surprisingly. “An S’loam does 
look some like a witch, don’t she, now? 
But you looka here, son—the girl won't 
say nothin’, the old man won’t say 
nothin’, they won’t nobody talk. What's 
a feller to do, huh? And if they want it 
kep’ quiet so bad, you ain’t helpin’ 
things much by spreadin’ ’em out, be 
you? Better leave things be; some day 
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they’ll begin an’ tell you somethin’ and But Ward shook his head stubbornly. 
then’s time to work. If they’s anythin’ “No, sir!” he declared. “I can’t wait. 
got to be done, you le’ me do it. I ain’t I’m going ahead and straighten this 
a complete nacheral, if I be from the _ thing out, in spite of loafers and ghosts, 
country.” or curses, or hell itself!” 


To be. continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out 
on Tuesday, November 18th. Do not forget that, as the magazine is 
published every week, you will not have long to wait for the 
next installment of this thrilling serial. 
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JUDGE CENSURES WOMAN’S ACCUSERS 


ESPITE her protests of innocence a mother of three small children was 
recently arrested and spent a night in a police cell in Chicago, Illinois, 
charged with having stolen forty cents from a store where she was employed. 
The only evidence against her was that given by a store detective, who testified 
that he had seen her put the money into her shoe. 

When the woman’s husband appeared in court and asserted that he had given 
his wife a fifty-cent piece before starting for work on the day of the alleged 
theft, and the woman explained that she had spent ten cents of the amount for 
lunch and had put the change in her shoe for safekeeping, the judge discharged 
her. He also administered a severe rebuke to the persons who had caused her 
arrest when there was no evidence that the store had suffered any loss. Forty 
cents was too trivial an amount, anyway, the judge held, to warrant sullying of 


a mother’s character. 


ELECTRIC CHAIR FOR CHILD? 


(CHARGED with the murder of her employer’s baby, Frances Sulinski, who is 
only thirteen years old, faces the possibility of ending her life in the electric 
chair. 

The crime, which the girl has confessed, was a deliberate one. Frances 
Sulinski was working as a maid for her board in the household of Samuel 
Kramer. She soon grew to hate little Solomon Kramer’s nurse, and in order to 
relieve herself of the woman’s presence, gave the baby poison, believing that 
the nurse would be suspected of the deed. The baby died, but the nurse was not 
arrested. Then the girl put poison in a teapot used by her fellow worker, leading 
the Kramers to suspect that there was a plot to kill the entire family. It was not 
long, however, before Frances herself was arrested. Her confession was secured 
soon afterward. 

Because of her extreme youth and her insensitiveness to her act, the State 
had an alienist examine the extraordinary child, but he found her legally sane, 
although possessed of an ungovernable temper. His verdict means that she must 
stand trial for murder in the first degree, with the death chair, perhaps, awaiting 
her in the future if she is found guilty. 
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INSPECTOR DEVONAN fie PAISLEY BANK CASE 








NE of the most audacious of 

thieves was James Mackoull, 

a character as extraordinary 

as any that has ever appeared 
in the annals of crime. He was hard- 
ened to his career from the cradle, for 
his mother had been a shoplifter; one 
of his brothers, Ben Mackoull, was 
hanged for robbery, and another, after 
being acquitted upon a charge of for- 
gery, brought out a book entitled “The 
Abuses of Justice.” 

In the early part of the nineteenth 
century the detective of the present day 
was represented by the old Bow Stree 
runner, often a man of striking abili- 
ties. The exploits of. some of these 
runners are famous in history, but none 
more so than that of a certain Mr. Den- 
ovan, a Scottish officer who united ex- 
treme intelligence and unwearying 
patience, and was employed by the Pais- 
ley Bank, of Glasgow, to defend it 
against Mackoull’s pretensions. 

Mackoull, having robbed this bank, 
was posing as a deeply injured person, 
and suing it for the restoration to him- 
self of the bank’s own property. Fur- 
thermore, the bank was so nonplused 
by this thief’s audacity that it had the 
greatest difficulty in preventing Mac- 
koull from walking away with his en- 
tire plunder. 

A brief sketch of the history of this 
remarkable criminal may be of interest. 
Mackoull, being active and athletic, 





came into notoriety as a pugilist. His 
first theft was from a purveyor of cat’s 
meat. He threw a handful of snuff in 
his eyes, and, while the man _ was 
blinded, cut his bag of pennies from his 
barrow and ran. Soon, growing bolder, 
he graduated as a watch snatcher. 
Fearing arrest, Mackoull entered the 
royal navy and served for nine years, 
rising to the rank of purser’s steward 
and retiring with an exemplary charac- 
ter and a considerable amount of prize 
money and accumulated pay. 

As soon as he reéntered civilian life 
Mackoull resumed his evil courses. He 
posed as the captain of a West India- 
man and gave lavish entertainments, at 
the conclusion of which, having drunk 
his company under the table, he de- 
spoiled them of their valuables and dis- 
appeared. But a safer occupation was 
that of a receiver of-stolen goods. He 
married a lodging-house keeper and de- 
vised a receptacle for his goods known 
as “Pitt’s window,” from the circum- 
stance that it was a window which had 
been blocked up to avoid the window 
tax that Pitt had imposed upon the 
country. Being detected, Mackoull 
escaped to Germany, where he became 
an adept at fleecing the frequenters of 
gaming tables and gambling houses. 

In 1805 Mackoull returned to Scot- 
land, qualified by his many experiences 
to become a master swindler. Soon aft- 
erward occurred a murder which was 














universally attributed to him. Begbie, 
the’porter of the British Linen Com- 
pany Bank, was stabbed to the heart 
while carrying a large parcel of bank 
notes. Several persons were suspected, 
apprehended, and discharged for want 
of evidence. This first drew upon 
Mackoull the attention of the runner 
Denovan. He endeavored to bring 
home the guilt to this criminal; he 
failed, but thenceforward the two men 
were matched against each other, and 
Mackoull found opposed to him a blood- 
hound of a man whose pertinacity and 
relentless patience nothing could over- 
come. 

Mackoull’s luck in escaping his de- 
serts was phenomenal. Soon after the 
Begbie murder he was arrested on a 
charge of pocket picking and lay for 
nine months in the Tolbooth, but no 
case could be made against him. After 
his liberation he was arrested on a 
charge of passing forged notes, but 
again he succeeded in evading the law. 
Emboldened by this high tide of for- 
tune, Mackoull now laid plans for his 
biggest and most audacious scheme; the 
robbery of some one or other of the 
great Scottish banks. With this object 
in view he secured the assistance of two 
of the most desperate criminals in the 
country, French and Huffey White, 
the latter a convict at the hulks whose 
assistance Mackoull considered to be so 
necessary to his plans that he actually 
contrived his escape in order to obtain 
his services. 

On Sunday night, July 14, 1811, the 
trio broke into the Paisley Bank, of 
Glasgow, with keys which had been 
carefully fitted in advance, ransacked 
the drawers and safe, and secured no 
less than one hundred thousand dol- 
lars in gold and notes. They immedi- 
ately secured a post chaise and four and 
made their way to Edinburgh, and 
thence southward through Haddington 
and Newcastle to London. There the 


three separated, Mackoull contriving to 
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obtain the lion’s share of the spoil— 
about forty thousand dollars. As is not 
known in the present day, negotiations 
were entered into between the bank and 
the thieves with a view to partial resti- 
tution on condition of their escaping 
punishment. White was captured, and 
he surrendered the greater portion of 
his spoil in order to save his life; a 
sow Street runner named Sayer nego- 
tiated between the bank and Mackoull, 
but is believed to have made away with 
the portion of the plunder which Mac- 
koull offered for his own security. 
Thus the affair stood for some time, 
Mackoull having seized the opportunity 
to leave the country. 

He reappeared in England in the fol- 
lowing year, believing that his sur- 
render of part of the money would set 
him free from molestation. But the 
bank speedily secured his arrest on the 
ground of breach of faith. He was 
placed on trial for the theft, but once 
again the authorities were unable to 
make out a case against him. Mackoull 
surrendered to the bank a further sum 
of five thousand dollars, but finding 
that he was at liberty, promptly sued 
his go-between for this sum on the 
ground that it had been handed over 
by him without proper authorization. 
He actually succeeded in recovering the 
greater portion of it. Emboldened, and 
considering himself free from further 
annoyance, Mackoull opened an office 
as a bill broker, buying the bills with 
the stolen notes. He was arrested and 
the notes were impounded. Again he 
was discharged, and at once he began 
suit to recover his “property,” the pro- 
ceeds of his thefts. The case attracted 
the utmost attention, and crowds filled 
the court in which Mackoull, posing as 
the victim of a spite action, demanded 
that he be freed from further persecu- 
tion. 

His singular luck continued with 
him. Unless the bank could prove his 
guilt Mackoull would necessarily re- 
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cover his plunder. Such a travesty of 
justice could not be endured, and the 
Paisley Bank turned for help to Deno- 
van, who had been watching Mackouil 
ever since the murder of Begbie. 
Denovan was set to work to collect evi- 
dence to prove that Mackoull had been 
concerned in the original robbery. 

Mr. Denovan lost no time. He de- 
termined to reconstruct the entire his- 
tory of Mackoull’s actions since the rob- 
bery, and at once left Edinburgh to 
follow the exact course taken by the 
fugitives after the robbery. No less 
than nine years had elapsed since that 
occurrence; but all along the route 
Denovan came upon traces of them in 
the post books, supplementing these 
meager records by the reminiscenses of 
imikeepers and waiters. 

The bloodhoundlike faculty which 
Denovan possessed is shown by the 
trouble to which he went to hunt up 
evidence. He was told that a certain 
George Johnson, residing at Belford, 
would be able to identify Mackoull. 
Johnson had been a waiter at the Tal- 
bot Inn in Darlington, nine years pre- 
viously, but had disappeared from 
home. Denovan did not abandon his 
quest for such a trifle. Observing that 
a church stood immediately behind the 
inn, he thought that some of those who 
frequented it might furnish a clew. He 
went to church the following Sunday, 
and, listening to the scraps of conversa- 
tion that passed among the worshipers, 
heard mentioned the name of one 
Thomas Johnson, a brother of George, 
who was a peddier. Denovan immedi- 
ately set off in search of this man, 
found him, and learned that his brother 
George was still alive and was a waiter 
either at the Bay Horse in Leeds or else 
in Tadcaster, or at an inn at Spittal-on- 
the-Moor, in Westmoreland. If he 
were not to be found there, his father- 
in-law, Thomas Cockburn, of York, 
would know of his whereabouts. 

The clew led next to Alnwick, where 
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a barber remembered having shaved 
the fugitives. “I was anxious to find 
this barber,” writes Mr. Denovan, “but 
found he had put an end to his exist- 
ence some years ago.” At Morpeth the 
inn at which the fugitives had stayed 
had gone out of existence. At New- 
castle the posting book had been lost. 
But at the Queen’s Head, Durham, 
there was found the entry, “Chaise and 
four to Darlington, Will and Will.” 
The first Will could not be located; the 
second Will was an old postboy, still 
living, and he remembered Mackoull 
and described him. The landlady re- 
membered the three men also, and said 
that they were traveling in haste to- 
vard London and had with them a 
quantity of Scottish bank notes. When 
Denovan reached the Talbot Inn at 
Darlington he obtained news of George 
Johnson, who had removed to Tad- 
caster. The landlord remembered the 
three men in the post chaise. 
Denovan continued on his relentless 
course. At Northallerton he learned 
that the three men had changed a quan- 
tity of Scottish bank notes. At York 
more news of George Johnson came to 
hand. He resided at Tadcaster, as the 
landlord of the Talbot Inn had said, 
and was 2 fish hawker in that town. 
Johnson clearly remembered Mackoull 
and agreed to come to Edinburgh to 
give his evidence. He had seen “a 
stiff, stout man with a red face,” with 
two companions in the post chaise at 
Durham, and the description answered 
to Mackoull exactly. Mackoull had 
tendered a Scotch bank note for twenty 
pounds in payment for two pints of 
sherry and some biscuits, but there was 
not enough change in the house to ac- 
commodate him, and the man White 
was asked for smaller money, where- 
upon he pulled out a pocketful of bank 
notes, all Scottish. Johnson swore that 
he would know the “stiff man” again, 
in any attire, among a hundred. Deno- 
van had forged the first link in the chain. 
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He could not fail now; he would ran- 
sack all England until he obtained an- 
other witness. The next evidence came 
to hand at Welwyn, where the fugitives 
had exchanged their heavy post chaise 
for a lighter one. At this place they 
had sent away a suit case to a certain 
address. This article was afterward 


recovered, and the writing was found 


to be in Mackoull’s hand.~ At Welwyn 
Denovan was informed that a man 
named Cunnington, who had been a 
waiter at the White Hart in that city 
in 1811, could identify Mackoull. Cun- 
nington had left for London to seek his 
fortune in 1813. To London Denovan 
went. 

London, though not then so large as 
at present, contained considerably more 
than a million inhabitants. This cir- 
cumstance did not daunt Denovan in 
the least. He began to ransack the city 
in the most systematic manner. He in- 
quired for Cunnington at every baker’s 
shop, every grocer’s shop, every saloon, 
but in vain. Then he began to inquire 
at the public offices. At one of the 
coaching offices Denovan came upon a 
guard who told him that he had known 
Cunnington intimately, and that the lat- 
ter had gone to Brighton. Denovan 
went to Brighton promptly, followed 
his clews from that town to Horsham, 
thence to Margate, then back to Lon- 
don. There they failed. Again Deno- 
van began his investigations. He knew 
that few men leave London once they 
have made it their home. He inquired 
at the post offices, the police stations, 
the hospitals; and in the Middlesex 
Hospital he found Cunnington, who 
was a patient at that institution. 

Cunnington remembered the fugi- 
tives clearly and said, with Johnson, 
that he would be able to identify Mac- 
koull among a thousand. He had no- 


ticed the three men counting over their 

money at the White Hart while he was 

a waiter there, and expressed his will- 

ingness to go to Edinburgh if called 
6E ps 
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upon. Denovan had forged the second 
link in the evidential chain. 

Mention has been made of the suit 
case which Mackoull had sent from 
Welwyn, addressing it in his own hand- 
writing. This article had been seized 
at the time of the arrest of Huffey 
White who, as has been stated, saved 
his life by making restitution to the 
Paisley Bank. Huffey White had been 
taken in the house of a blacksmith 
named Scoltop who lived in the Totten- 
ham Court Road, London, and the suit 
case, with a bunch of skeleton keys, 
had been found there and removed to 
Bow Street where it was hidden away 
in a back closet of an office among nu- 
merous other relics of crimes. It was 
opened by Denovan, and the astonish- 
ing discovery was made that it was 
stuffed with papers and notes in which 
Mackoull appeared in a most compro- 
mising light. Among other articles 
found within this suit case were house- 
breaking implements, punches, files and 
“Jimmies,” with items of clothing rec- 
ognized as having belonged to the three 
thieves. 

How had the runners allowed so sin- 
gular a piece of evidence to remain in 
their possession without producing it? 

The answer is supplied by the fact 
that, as mentioned above, Mackoull had 
negotiated with the bank through the 
mediumship of a runner named Sayer 
whom he- had intrusted with a sum of 
money amounting to five thousand dol- 
lars, and who had retained this instead 
of handing it over to the proper recipi- 
ents. The relations existing between 
Sayer and Mackoull were further com- 
plicated by the fact that Sayer was on 
intimate terms with Mackoull’s wife, a 
woman of dubious character. When 
now approached by Denovan, Sayer re- 
fused point-blank to assist him in any 
manner or to go to Edinburgh in order 
to give evidence against Mackoull. 
Denovan§ received little assistance 
from any of the runners of Bow Street. 
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They were jealous of his success hith- 
erto, jealous of the integrity of their 
office, compromised by Sayer, and not 
at all anxious to have the bright light 
of publicity turned upon the manage- 
ment of their affairs. One by one all 
the runners—Vickery, Adkins, and 
Townsend—refused to aid Denovan in 
any way at all. He was working, they 
said, for the bank, a private institution, 
and not in the interests of the public. 
Let him conduct his own affairs as he 
pleased and they would attend to their 
own business. It was only because one 
man stood by him—Lavender, a fa- 
mous runner of that day—that Deno- 
van was enabled to come upon his dis- 
covery of the suit case, with its com- 
promising evidence, stuffed away in the 
back closet at Bow Street. 

The evidence against Mackoull was 
not yet complete. Denovan went to the 
blacksmith’s shop in the Tottenham 
Court Road and held an interview with 
Scoltop. How he induced him to as- 
sist him, whether by cajollery or 
threats, is not known. His success was 
the marvel of the runners, watching 
Denovan’s actions with no very friendly 
eyes, for Scoltop was a notorious inti- 
mate of burglars and was credited with 
forging for them most of their imple- 
ments. He had long been a friend of 
Mackoull and had made for him the 
very tools which had been used in the 
robbing of the Paisley Bank. Twice 
Scoltop had sent Mackoull skeleton 
keys, and each set had been found use- 
less, owing to the extreme simplicity of 
the locks used on the safe and drawers. 
It was not until Mackoull furnished 
him with a wooden model of the key- 
holes that Scoltop was enabled to com- 
plete his task to Mackoull’s satisfaction. 
Somehow or other Denovan won him 
over to his side, and Scoltop, though 
refusing to write down a word in evi- 
dence, agreed to go to Edinburgh in the 
capacity of a witness, and to swear not 
only to having made the keys, but also 
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to having received the suit case ad- 
dressed in the handwriting of Mackoull 
and sent from Welwyn. 

The chain of evidence was fast clos- 
ing around Mackoull who, wholly ig- 
norant of these proceedings, still kept 
up his defiant manner in court, and, in 
the attitude of a much-injured man, de- 
manded that the bank be compelled to 
restore to him the moneys which he 
claimed had been illegally impounded. 
It was reserved for Denovan to com- 
plete his evidence by a remarkable tri- 
umph. This was nothing less than the 
winning over of Mrs. Mackoull, who 
was at that time living in considerable 
comfort upon the proceeds of her hus- 
band’s robberies, and might have been 
considered. the least likely person to 
furnish evidence against her husband. 
The truth was, however, that Mrs. 
Mackoull had received a considerable 
amount of money from her husband 
and had refused to return it to him. 
This had provoked so serious a quarrel 
that the woman was persuaded to go 
to Edinburgh on behalf of the bank. 

“She was extremely shy at first,” 
Denovan writes, “and, as if by chance, 
she lifted up one of the cushions on 
her settee, displaying a pair of horse 
pistols that lay below.” Her fear was 
that she would be compelled to make 
restitution of that part of the plunder 
which she had secreted. But the bank 
had long since abandoned all hopes 
of recovering the captured spoil ; it was 
anxious merely to retain that portion 
which it already possessed, and to bring 
Mackoull to justice. On the advice of 
Sayer, who seems to have become 
frightened of retribution after Deno- 
van’s inexplicable success in winning 
over the blacksmith, Mrs. Mackoull 
surrendered to Denovan’s demands. 

So complete was the evidence now 
ready that when produced in court, 
Lord Cockburn, who presided, declared 
that “nothing could exceed Denovan’s 
skill, and that the investigations*had the 











great merit of being amply sustained in 
all its important parts.” Yet scarcely 
a month had elapsed since Mr. Denovan 
set out on his celebrated journey south- 
ward from Edinburgh to pick up the 
nine-years-old traces of the fugitives. 
The trial came on in February. Mac- 
koull, in the capacity of plaintiff, en- 
tered the court brazenly and with ag- 
gressive demeanor. When Denovan 
suddenly appeared in company with 
Johnson, Cunnington, Scoltop, and Mrs. 
Mackoull herself, Mackoull fell to the 
floar in a fainting condition. Seldom 
indeed have the tables been so com- 
pletely and dramatically reversed. The 
verdict was rendered in favor of the 
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Paisley Bank and Mackoull was almost 
immediately indicted for the robbery. 
He was promptly convicted and the 
death sentence was pronounced. 

And now while he lay in his ceil 
awaiting execution, Mrs. Mackoull re- 
lented. Voluntarily she disclosed to 
him the hiding place of the plunder. 
She exerted every possible influence on 
behalf of her husband, applied for a 
commutation of the sentence, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining one. Mackouli’s 
juck had remained with him to the last 
—perhaps in more ways than this, for 
he cheated his prison jailers as he had 
cheated the gailows. Before the year 


ended he had died in his cell. 











MURDER CASE LOSES PRINCIPAL WITNESS 


ITH Donald R. Loomis, its chief witness, dead the prosecution will find 

itself handicapped in proving that Newell Y. Evans is guilty of the mur- 

ders of Miss Vera Rickard and her mother, of Binghamton, New York, with 
which he is charged. 

According to the testimony given by Loomis before the grand jury, Mrs. 
and Miss Rickard were, he believed, alone in their home, and he was smoking 
on the back porch when he heard four shots fired. At first he thought children 
had placed torpedoes on the street-car tracks, but a minute or two later he be- 
came uneasy and went into the house. As he opened the door, he said, he saw 
Miss Rickard stumble out of the kitchen into a small storeroom and fall to the 
floor. She had been shot in the neck and was dead when he reached her. 

Evans, he stated, was standing in the kitchen doorway, a smoking revolver 
in his hand. Loomis declared that he seized the revolver and beat Evans into 
insensibility ; then he went to the front of the house where he found Mrs. Rick- 
ard also murdered. 

Both Evans and Loomis testified that they loved the girl, the accused man 
stating that he was engaged to her. 

Ely C. Haight, a chauffeur, told the grand jury that he had driven a man 
to the Rickard home just before the shots were fired, but he would not identify 
Evans as his fare. 

No other direct evidence has been produced by the police to show that the 
accused man is guilty, and their case is weakened by the death of Loomis, who 
was killed through coming into contact with a live wire while working on an 
electric-light pole. 
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T a glance, the woman in gray 

seemed different from the 
others in the motley crowd 
that thronged the visitors’ 
room of the Densmore penitentiary. 
Her eyes were large and singularly ex- 
pressive, and her features, though wan 
and slightly hardened, radiated a soft 
wistfulness. She held her head high, 
and there was a hint of defiance in the 
poise of the slim figure. 

When her turn came, she stepped up 
to the desk behind the railing and ad- 
dressed the pudgy and red-faced auto- 
crat who passed on the applications of 
visitors. 

“Could I see Daniel Dennison?” she 
inquired, looking him straight in the 
eyes and speaking in clear, calm tones. 

The man started a little. People in 
general, and particularly those engaged 
in the detection of crime and the pur- 
suit and punishment of criminals, usu- 
ally betrayed something more than a 
passing interest when the name of Dan- 
iel Dennison was mentioned. 

“You mean Big Dan?” rasped the 
man behind the desk. Then, looking 
turiously at the applicant, he smiled 
wryly. “Nothing doing. Nobody can 
see Big Dan without a special permit.” 

A faint smile, suggestive of amuse- 
ment and pride, curled the young 
woman’s lips. 

“You'll have to see the warden him- 
self,” added the man at the desk. ‘The 
office is at the left of the main corri- 
dor.” 

The young woman nodded her thanks, 
followed his directions, entered an ante- 








room and informed a dyspeptic and 
baldheaded clerk that she wished to ob- 
tain the warden’s permission to see Dan- 
iel Dennison. For an instant the man 
peered at her over the rims of his 
glasses, then motioned to an inner door. 

Warden Vickers, a narrow-chested 
man with a peaked face and small, 
beady eyes, was seated at an immense 
flat-top desk. The young woman eyed 
him shrewdly as she advanced and took 
the chair he indicated. 

“I want to see Big Dan,” she an- 
nounced, regarding him with a fixed, 
coolly calculating gaze, as if trying to 
take the measure of the man: 

“You do, eh?’ The warden’s thin lips 
twisted into a_ sneering half-smile. 
“And who are you?” 

She drew herself up proudly, but the 
motion seemed instinctive rather than 
deliberate, ‘‘Nora Mason,” she replied. 

“Oh!” Warden Vickers put aside 
the letter he had been reading when 
she entered and looked at her more 
closely. An expression of reluctant ad- 
miration crept into his little eyes. “Oh, 
you’re the person they call Big Dan’s 
girl. Well, well!” 

There was banter in his tones, also a 
thinly veiled taunt, but it was evident 
that the warden was keenly interested 
in his visitor. He leaned back in the 
swivel chair and took in every detail 
of the slim gray figure, from the tawdry 
last-year’s hat to the rubbers that pro- 
tected her feet. 

“I’ve heard of you,” he said; “and 
I’ve sort of expected you would .show 
up.” 











Their glances locked as if they were 
two adversaries trying to measure each 
other’s strength. Then, with a scarcely 
audible little laugh, the young woman 
turned her head and, looking out of the 
window, let her eyes roam abstractedly 
over the wintry landscape. 

“It’s a saying,” continued the warden, 
“that the prison that can hold Big Dan 
for very long hasn’t been built yet, and 
it’s pretty generally understood that you 
are responsible for all his nifty escapes. 
I’ve been told that you’ve caused more 
gray hairs on the heads of prison 
wardens than all their other troubles 
combined. Isn’t that right?” 

The girl’s lips twitched a little, but 
she said nothing. 

“As I understand it,’ the warden 
went on, “you and Big Dan have pulled 
some very classy sleight-of-hand stunts. 
According to the reports I’ve heard, 
Big Dan no sooner gets into stir, than 
you're at hand with a scheme for get- 
ting him out. It seems you’re quite a 
phenom in your line, Miss Mason.” 

“Thanks,” murmured the girl dryly, 
still avoiding the warden’s astute eyes. 

“I’ve heard, for instance, that you’ve 
got a knack of making prison officials 
see black where there’s white. You've 
twisted some of them around your lit- 
tle finger till they got dippy and didn’t 
know whether they were coming or go- 
ing. That stunt you pulled off at Em- 
mettsburg, where you bamboozled the 
warden into letting Big Dan out of the 
death house, beats anything I ever saw 
or heard.” 

Again Nora Mason’s lips twitched 
into a faint smile. “Well,” she mur- 
mured, “do I get to see Big Dan, or 
don’t 1?” 

Something hard glittered in Vickers’ 
congealing eyes. “I suppose you've got 
a scheme for getting him out of here?” 
he ventured slyly. 

The girl shrugged. 


She seemed 


wholly absorbed in the spectacle of 
melting snow and ice sliding from the 
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roof of the building across the court: 
“If I had,” she replied quietly, “I 
wouldn’t be sitting here listening to 
you,” 

Vickers’ thin and sinile 
seemed to take on a keener edge. “I’m 
not taking any chances with Big Daa,” 
he declared. “I know he’s slippery as 
an eel, and because of his reputation 
for breaking out of prisons, I’ve adopted 
some special regulations in his case. 
Every scrap of mail he gets is gone 
over with a magnifying lens. No 
chance of smuggling so much as the 
tiniest saw tooth to him. Not that it 
would do him any good,” he added with 
a chuckle, “for the only way Big Dan 
can break out of here is to take part 
of the prison along with him.” 

Turning slightly, the girl gave him 
a questioning glance. 

“In other words,” elucidated the 
warden with a self-satisfied grin, “I’m 
keeping Big Dan chained to the wall of 
his cell. It’s a good stout chain, and 
one end of it is imbedded in concrete, 
while the other is locked to Big Dan’s 
left leg. I carry the key myself. See.” 

Nora Mason peered speculatively at 
the key the warden took from his pocket 
and held up for her inspection. Then, 
her eyes narrowing, she turned her 
gaze on the warden himself. Perhaps 
she was wondering what would happen 
if of a sudden she should flash a pistol 
on him and demand the key. It all 
depended upon what sort of stuff the 
warden was made of. Some men, she 
knew, would rather die than yield. 
Others 

Warden Vickers’ taunting accents 
broke in upon her reflections. “You'll 
have to do some tall scheming, Nora, if 
you are going to unhitch Big Dan from 
that chain. If you succeed’, it will be the 
smoothest piece of work you ever put 
across yet. You see,” and the warden 
spoke in sharper tones, “I don’t intend 
to let you and Big Dan make a fool of 
me the way you did the others. big 


soulless 








Dan is going to stay here till his time 
is up, and that means seven long, dreary 
years.” 

Nora Mason’s lower lip curled a lit- 
tle. She was still studying the warden, 
trying to read his face in the light of 
all the knowledge and experience she 
had garnered during her checkered ca- 
reer. She noticed that his mouth was 
small and weak, that his eyes denoted 
cunning rather than strength, that he 
had a sagging jaw, and that there was 
a marked strain of the bully in his gen- 
eral appearance. 

“He’s streaked with yellow,” she re- 
flected, incidentally remembering that 
he had come into his position through 
a political appointment which had 
caused a good deal of scandal. ‘Would 
he come across with the key if I flashed 
a gat on him?” The keen, cool eyes 
again explored the face of the man at 
the desk. “Yes,” she concluded, “I 
guess he would.” 

The next moment a low and bitter 
little laugh slipped from her lips. She 
was not armed, and even if she had 
been, the warden could instantly sum- 
mon assistance by pressing a button. 
Besides, the corridors and exits were 
swarming with guards and sentinels 
who would quickly check Big Dan’s 
progress even if, through a miracle, he 
were relieved of the chain. She could 
not understand how such an absurd idea 
had entered her mind, and she wondered 
why it kept tantalizing her imagination. 

“You haven’t told me yet whether 
you’re going to let me see Big Dan,” 
she reminded. 

Vickers pursed his lips. “I’m cutting 
Big Dan’s visiting list down as much 
as possible,” he confided. “As I told 
you, I don’t intend to take any chances 
with a customer like him. Besides, Big 


’ 


Dan isn’t a pretty sight just now.” 
The young woman shot him a quick 
glance. 
“T’ve made up my mind to break Big 
Dan,” continued the Warden, his eyes 
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glittering cruelly, “and I’m going to do 
it. The other day he tried to fix one 
of the guards. I had to punish him, of 
course.” He stroked his chin with an 
air of smug elation. “The ordinary 
kinds of punishment don’t faze Big Dan 
at all. Well, to cut a long story short, 
it took four men to handle him, and 
they mussed him up considerably.” 

The girl’s face had gone white as he 
spoke. Her narrow-lidded eyes flashed 
and stabbed like rapiers. She com- 
pressed her lips as if to restrain a vio- 
lent outburst. 

“Oh!” she murmured at length, her 
tones queerly calm. “You had him 
beaten up.” 

The warden shrugged. “It wasn’t 
exactly according to the rules and reg- 
ulations,” he admitted, “but rules don’t 
apply where men like Big Dan are con- 
cerned. Still think you want to see 
him?” 

The slender figure was as taut as 
a coiled spring. She breathed fast, and 
her face was pale and tense. Turning 
toward the warden, she smiled with her 
lips, but her eyes flamed with a fierce 
hate. Slowly and gradually, as if he 
felt the tempest behind her gaze, the 
grin faded from Vickers’ features. 

“Well,” he demanded, “do you want 
to see Big Dan, or don’t you?” 

Something tempered the anger in the 
girl’s eyes. She remembered now that 
her only object in trying to see Big Dan 
was to confess to him that, so far, she 
had been unable to invent a plan for 
his escape, and to cheer him, if possible, 
by assuring him of her unfaltering loy- 
alty and devotion. Now she felt she 
must act at once. Again she experienced 
a wild desire to turn a pistol on the 
warden and compel him to surrender 
the key, and again she realized the ut- 
ter futility of the idea. 

Once more she was watching the 
slush dribble from the roof, and sud- 
denly a hazy inspiration flashed into her 
mind. Even if she were armed to the 














teeth, she herself could accomplish 
nothing, but if a pistol, or some similar 
weapon, were in Big Dan’s hand, then 
the result might be different. Her 
mind, working rapidly, clutched at dim 
and shadowy possibilities. Yes, she re- 
flected, she must find a way to smuggle 
a weapon into Big Dan’s cell. But 
how? She might as well attempt to 
scratch the chain in two with her finger 
nails. 

“You're taking a long time to decide,” 
observed the warden. 

Still the girl did not answer. After 
all, she mused dejectedly, the task she 
had set herself would prove impossible 
of execution. She would be unable to 
smuggle so much as a pin into Big Dan’s 
cell, to say nothing of a weapon. Then 
she fell to wondering why her gaze 
seemed riveted to a small line of type 
in the upper right hand corner of the 
newspaper on the warden’s desk. 

“Fair and colder,” it said. It seemed 
to mean nothing but that the thaw would 
soon be followed by freezing tempera- 
tures, and perhaps that Big Dan would 
be uncomfortable in his cell. 

“Fair and colder!” 

Her mind kept repeating the words 
while she tried to grasp the hidden sig- 
nificance which she sensed behind them. 
She felt intuitively that they contained 
the germ of an idea, a scheme. Often 
in the past she had seized upon a cir- 
cumstance of no more seeming impor- 
tance than a turn in the weather and, 
by subtle scheming, used it to encom- 
pass Big Dan’s escape. 

“Yes,” she declared, finally answering 
the warden’s question, “I would like 
to see Big Dan, if you please.” 

She spoke softly, accompanying the 
words with a vivacious smile, but there 
was something pantherlike in her bear- 
ing as, rising from the chair, she rum- 
maged in her bag and took out a leaf- 
let. “I would like to give him this,” 
she added. 


“Huh!”. The warden stared at the 
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leaflet, a four-page pamphlet which a 
little group of gospel workers had 
handed her as she entered the visitors’ 
room. Without thinking, she had thrust 
it into her bag and would have forgot- 
ten it completely if the trend of her 
thoughts had not reminded her of it. 
“You want to hand this to Big Dan?” 
questioned the warden, evidently deeply 
perplexed. 

“T thought it might do him good to 
read something like that,” she replied 
soberly. 

The warden gazed at her sharply, and 
turned again to the little brochure, read- 
ing it carefully from beginning to end, 
as if expecting to find a hidden meaning 
between the lines. Then, forehead 
puckering, he turned to the girl again. 

“You’re either a fool, or else you’re 
a lot smarter than I am,” he declared. 
“I suppose there is something tricky 
about this, but I can’t get at it. Shucks! 
You don’t expect to get Big Dan out 
by handing him a gospel leaflet?” 

“Hardly.” She laughed a little. 

Vickers handed the leaflet back to her. 
“It’s safe enough, I guess, and it may 
do his soul some good. Give it to him. 
I’m going to let you see him, but you'll 
do the visiting through the bars, and 
every word you say will be taken down 
in shorthand. If you start to do any 
whispering, the guards will call time on 
you at once. My only reason for per- 
mitting you to see Big Dan is to con- 
vince you that you haven’t the slightest 
chance of getting him out.” 

He pressed a button, and the dys- 
peptic-looking clerk entered almost in- 
stantly. 

“Take this young lady to Mrs. Gaf- 
ferty and have her _ thoroughly 
searched,” he directed. “She wants to 
bring Big Dan a pamphlet.” He 
chuckled contemptuously. “She can, 
but be mighty careful she doesn’t bring 
him anything else—not even so much as 
a pin or a button. She can have ten 


minutes with him, but I want you to 
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watch them carefully every moment and 
take down everything they say. Un- 
derstand ?” 

“Perfectly, sir.” The clerk started 
to lead the young woman away. “I'll 
make both of them hold their hands be- 
hind their backs while the confab goes 
on. This way, miss.” 

The search, conducted in the office of 
the matron, lacked nothing in thorough- 
ness. A few minutes later Nora walked 
down a stone-flagged corridor flanked 
by rows of cells. Halting in front of 
one of them, she looked between the 
bars and uttered a little gasp of woe. 

A big, rawboned man rose from the 
bench on which he had been sitting. A 
heavy steel chain clanked as he crossed 
the narrow floor. His face was bruised, 
swollen lids almost blinded his left eye, 
and he walked like one whose body has 
been racked by excruciating pains. An 
expression of sullenness and ferocity 
marked his features, but it softened vis- 
ibly as he saw the young woman on the 
other side of the bars. 

“Nora!” he exclaimed in a cracked, 
hoarse voice. 

For several moments the girl was 
unable to speak. Conflicting expres- 
sions of warm sympathy and intense 
vindictiveness crossed her face. 

“Hold your hands at your backs!” 
commanded the clerk. 

The prisoner and his visitor obeyed. 
Like a timid ray of sunshine filtering 
through a cloud, a warm, tender glow 
suffused Big Dan’s hardened and bat- 
tered features. A guard with a shot- 
gun on his shoulder trudged past the 
cell, but neither of them seemed to no- 
tice him. 

“Dan!” murmured the girl, choking 
down a sob. “I just wanted you to 
know that—that I’m still Big Dan’s 
girl.” 

The 





clerk’s pen went scratching 


across a pad of paper. 
“It’s good for sore eyes to see you, 
Nora,” said Big Dan in tones of strange 
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tenderness. “They’ve got me this time, 
though. Look at this,” pointing to the 
chain that manacled his leg. “And,” 
indicating his bruised features, “they 
treated me pretty rough the other day, 
You and I have cut some pretty high 
jinks in the past, but it’s all over now. 
I’m in for keeps this time. You might 
as well forget me.” 

“Stop that!’ she commanded. Then, 
in altered tones: “Look, Dan, it’s thaw- 
ing !” 

He gazed at her curiously and, fol- 
lowing the direction indicated by her 
eyes, he glanced at the window in the 
rear, high above his head. Occasion- 
ally a splash of slush struck the pane 
and trickled downward. 

“Yes, it’s thawing,” he echoed, turn- 
ing and regarding her closely, as if try- 
ing to read her mind. 

“And the weather prediction for to- 
morrow is fair and colder,” continued 
Nora. 

“Fair and colder, eh?” Again Big 
Dan searched her face. “It’s a lucky 
thing that they’re giving us plenty of 
steam heat on cold days.” 

Nora turned to the clerk, who was 
writing industriously. “I can’t get at 
that pamphlet with my hands at my 
back,” she complained. 

Grinning, the clerk took her bag, 
opened it, and handed Big Dan the leaf- 
let. The prisoner stared at it curiously, 
then peered narrowly at Nora out of 
his right eye. 

“Why did you bring me this?” he 
inquired. 

Nora smiled, at the same moment 
sending a significant glance between the 
bars. 

“Thought you might enjoy reading 
it,” she said. “You are not very strong 
for that kind of stuff, though—are you, 
Dan? Maybe you'd rather I had 
brought you an ice-cream cone.” 

Her eyelids fluttered meaningly and 
her lips twitched a little. 

“Don’t know but what I would,” de- 














clared Big Dan thoughtfully. “You 
can eat an ice-cream cone, but this 
would make pretty tough chewing.” 

“TI guess the time’s almost up.” Nora 
Mason turned away. “Hope you won’t 
freeze when that cold spell sets in. 
Good-by, Dan.” 

“Good-by, girlie.” He stared after 
her as she tripped away beside the clerk. 
Then he sauntered slowly to the oppo- 
site wall and sat down. 

“Thaw—cold—pamphlet—ice-cream 
cone,” he muttered. ‘“‘What was she 
trying to tell me, I wonder?” 

Then, scarcely realizing what he was 
doing, he twirled the leaflet into a long, 
slender cone. 


II. 


The next day was crisp and cold—so 
cold that windows in Warden Vickers’ 
office were covered with etchings in 
hoar frost, while the warden himself, 
bustling in a little after ten, was red 
of nose and bleary of eye. 

He began the day by telephoning the 
boiler house and instructing the engi- 
neer in charge to see that the steam 
pressure was maintained at a suffi- 
ciently high gauge to keep the prisoners 
comfortable. Disquieting rumors of a 
pending investigation into his manage- 
ment had reached the warden’s ears, and 
he was anxious to fend off complaints 
whenever possible. 

Wiping the moisture from his glasses, 
he attacked a stack of letters and doc- 
uments which his chief clerk had placed 
on his desk. On top of the pile was 
a transcript of the conversation that 
had taken place between Nora Mason 
and Big Dan the day before. The 
warden read it three times, and each 
time the wrinkles on his forehead grew 
a little deeper. 

“H’m!” he muttered, and his cold, 
fishy eyes roamed the length of the 
office. “That Mason woman is up to 
something. I’ll be hanged, though, if 
I see what the weather has to do with 
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it. She can’t thaw Big Dan out of here, 
and she can’t freeze him out, and that 
pamphlet os 

A scowl of deep perplexity settled 
over the warden’s face. He had heard 
enough of the achievements of Big Dan 
and Nora Mason to give him a pro- 
found respect for their jail-breaking 
genius. The famous criminal had now 
been in his keeping for three months, 
having been arrested while crossing the 
State on his way to the coast and com- 
mitted to the Densmore penitentiary to 
complete a sentence which he had 
started to serve under one of Vickers’ 
predecessors. Three months was a long 
time for Big Dan to remain within 
prison walls, and the warden had al- 
ready begun to hope that the man’s 
fighting spirit had been broken. 

Then Nora Mason had appeared on 
the scene, and the warden knew that 
her arrival could mean nothing else than 
that a plot was on foot for liberating 
Big Dan. Having taken every conceiv- 
able precaution, he did not see how she 
could accomplish her object ; yet he did 
not feel wholly at ease, for he recalled 
that on several occasions in the past, 
the nimble wits of Nora Mason had 
achieved the apparently impossible. 

Frowning, he put the transcript aside 
and proceeded to dispose of his mail. 
Near the bottom of the stack, he found 
a letter addressed to Big Dan in a fem- 
inine hand. He had given strict orders 
that no parcels or letters of any kind 
were to be delivered to the celebrated 
prisoner until they had first passed his 
critical inspection. This was but a 
minor detail of the elaborate measures 
he had taken to prevent Big Dan’s es- 
cape. 

He examined the envelope with great 
care, noting that it had been mailed at 
the general post office shortly before 
midnight. He noted, too, that the flap 





stuck to the envelope at, but one small 
point in the center, but this little de- 
tail did not impress him as significant, 
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for he often received letters that had 
been carelessly sealed. Finally he 
snipped off the margin and read the 
contents : 


Dear Dan: I hope you have read the 
little pamphlet I gave you yesterday and that 
its lesson will stick in your mind. I am aw- 
fully worried about you in this frightfully 
cold weather, and hope your cell is comfort- 
ably heated. No matter what happens, and 
even if I never see you again, I will always 
remain Bic Dan’s Girt, 


The warden made a wry face at the 
neatly penned lines. The handwriting 
and the diction seemed somewhat at 
variance with Nora Mason’s present 
status in society, but Vickers recalled 
that she had once been a stenographer 
in a real-estate office. He scanned the 
letter syllable by syllable without being 
able to detect any hidden significance. 
Finally he rang for his chief clerk. 

“Pixley,” he began the moment the 
anzmic and flat-chested subordinate en- 
tered the office. “Once in a while you 
are pretty good at solving riddles. 
Yesterday you took down the conver- 
sation between Big Dan and Nora Ma- 
son. What did you make of it?” 

The clerk reflected heavily for a few 
moments. “Nothing, sir. Nothing at 
all.” 

The warden tossed the letter across 
the table. “Well, put your wits to work 
on this and see if it suggests anything 
to you.” 

Pixley’s nervously active eyes ran 
over the letter. When he had finished, 
he read it a second time. Then he tilted 
his chin against his hand and pondered. 

“T don’t get it,” he declared. “The 
pamphlet and the weather were men- 
tioned in their conversation yesterday, 
and now the same subjects bob up again 
in this letter. It may not mean any- 
thing, though.” 

“Don’t be a fool!” spluttered the 
warden. “If I’ve got Nora Mason 


doped out right, and I think I have, 
she never does anything that doesn’t 
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mean something. She’s not the kind of 
moll that writes silly letters or shoots 
off her mouth just to hear herself talk. 
There’s something doing, Pixley, and 
we've got to stop it.” 

Pixley pondered again. “Whatever 
it means, I think it’s a blind,” he ven- 
tured. “In the past Big Dan’s and Nora 
Mason’s system has always been to pre- 
tend they are doing one thing while they 
are really doing something entirely dif- 
ferent. The object of this letter and 
their talk yesterday may be to make 
us look in one place while they are start- 
ing something in the opposite direction.” 

“There may be something in that,” 
admitted the warden grudgingly. 

“Besides, if you don’t mind my say- 
ing so,” declared Pixley timidly, “I 
don’t see why you should worry.” 

“T’m not, exactly.” The warden 
stroked his chin reflectively. “But we 
mustn’t forget that this precious pair 
has done some very fancy stepping. 
Big Dan has crushed out of stir when 
the odds were all against him.” 

“He was never chained to a wall of 
concrete before,” suggested Pixley with 
a feeble grin. 

“That’s so.” The warden felt the 
pocket containing the key. “And that’s 
where we've got him, Pixley. No mat- 
ter what he and the skirt may do, and 
no matter what may happen, he can’t 
get away from us without yanking the 
wall along with him. Guess Big Dan 
will stay put this time, unless—Great 
Scott, what was that?” 

A dull crash sounded in the distance, 
and for a moment the earth seemed to 
heave under their feet. Then the sirens 
on top of the penitentiary watch tower 
blared forth a chorus of shrill blasts, 
signaling that something out of the or- 
dinary had happened. The warden, 
pale-faced and gaping, stared at his 
shivering clerk. 

“What was it?” he gasped. 
out—you fool!” 

Trembling, Pixley snatched up the 


“Find 














while the warden ran 


instrument, 
to one of the windows fronting the 


yard. Sharp commands sounded, and 
from every direction small squads of 
guards were hurrying toward the 
emergency posts. Already a double 
quota of sentinels, with shotguns lev- 
eled, was patrolling the outer walls. 
In a few moments every strategic point 
would be doubly guarded, while the in- 
cessant shrieking of the sirens warned 
the country for miles round that some- 
thing was wrong at the penitentiary. 

The warden’s face cleared as he 
watched the smooth and flawless work- 
ing of the emergency measures he him- 
self had devised. There was no excite- 
ment, no confusion, but everything was 
proceeding with the rhythmic perfec- 
tion of a military drill. As yet he did 
not know the significance of the crash, 
but if it had meant that a jail delivery 
was being attempted, the plot was al- 
ready frustrated. 

He turned to Pixley, who had been 
frantically jigging the hook. “Well?” 

“Nobody seems to know what’s hap- 
pened, sir,” announced the clerk, his 
teeth chattering. “There’s been an ex- 
plosion, but they haven’t been able to 
locate it yet.” 

“Well, I guess it can’t be anything 
serious. Run over to Big Dan’s cell 
and see what he is doing.” 

The clerk put down the telephone and 
moved toward the door. 

“Oh, by the way,” added the warden, 
“you might as well hand him Nora 
Mason’s letter. It seems perfectly 
harmless.” 

“Yes, sir,” assented the clerk, pick- 
ing up the letter and hurrying out. He 
returned in a few minutes with the in- 
formation that he had found the pris- 
oner absorbed in perusal of the gospel 
tract and apparently unaffected by the 
hubbub going on about him. He had 
accepted Nora Mason’s letter without 
comment and read it without visible 
signs of emotion. 
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The warden seemed relieved. His 
first thought upon hearing the crash had 
been of Big Dan and his celebrated tal- 
ent for breaking out of prisons. 

“To make doubly sure,” added Pix- 
ley dutifully, “I told a couple of guards 
to search the cell and examine the 
chain. Everything was in perfect or- 
der.” 

“Naturally,” said the warden. “Even 
if the prison walls should be blown to 
smithereens, Big Dan would still be 
chained to a chunk of concrete. He 
hasn’t got a ghost of a chance for crush- 
ing out of here. Just the same, I’d like 
to know where that explosion was.” 

The telephone rang as he spoke, and 
Pixley answered. A blank look came 
into the clerk’s face as he listened. He 
spoke a few stuttering questions, then 
set the instrument down. 

“They’ve located the explosion,” he 
announced. “It was outside the walls.” 

“Outside the walls?” 

Pixley chuckled. “About twelve or 
fifteen yards of the boiler-house pipe 
line has been blown up, sir.” 

The warden stared fishily, as if ut- 
terly unable to grasp the meaning of 
the report. Because of the constant 
danger of an accident to the boilers, the 
heating plant had been located about a 
hundred yards to the west of the prison, 
and from there the steam was conducted 
to the penitentiary buildings by means 
of an underground pipe line. 

“Why?” muttered Vickers. “Why 
should anybody want to blow up the 
pipe line? It must have been acciden- 
tal.” 

Again the telephone rang, and again 
Pixley’s face took on a flabbergasted 
look. 

“The engineer is investigating, sir, 
he reported. “He it looks as 


” 


Says 


though the explosive, evidently dyna- 
mite, was planted last night and set off 
by clockwork.” 

“The devil!” exclaimed Vickers. “TI 
don’t get it at all. 


I never yet heard of 
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a jail delivery being pulled off by blow- 
ing up a few yards of pipe. It can’t 
be done—that’s all. This leaves us in 
the very dickens of a fix, though. Get 
the engineer on the wire and ask him 
how long it will take to plug up the 
leak.” 

After a long wait, Pixley succeeded 
in getting into touch with the head of 
the heating plant and obtaining the de- 
sired information. 

“THe says it'll take at least forty-eight 
hours,” he reported. “He can’t get the 
materials in less than twenty-four 
hours, and the work will take at least 
a night and a day.” 

Warden Pixley swore. He glared 
at the weather prediction on the front 
page of the newspaper lying on his 
desk. It was the same as that of the 
day before—fair and colder. Then he 
stepped to the window and glanced at 
the thermometer attached to the outside 
wall. 

“It’s below zero now,” he muttered. 
“Tt will be colder than charity by night. 
If any of those cons take a notion to 
contract pneumonia, the Civic Reform 
League will raise hell and blame me. 
They'll probably say I blew up the pipe 
line myself out of malice. It’d be just 
like them. Wouldn’t be surprised if 
they did it themselves just fo get me in 
bad. By heck, I’m not going to give 
them the satisfaction. We'll move the 
prisoners over to the old building tem- 
porarily. We can squeeze enough heat 
out of the furnaces in the basement 
there to keep the cons from freezing to 
death.” 

Pixley looked as though he had grave 
doubts in the matter. The old build- 
ing, a tottering and ramshackle struc- 
ture, had stood practically deserted for 
three years, only a small! portion of it 
having been used as storerooms and 
as offices for the foremen of the vari- 
ous shops. 

“Ts it safe, sir?’ 
mild remonstrance. 
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was the chief clerk’s 
“Tt seems to me 
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that would open up a glaring chance for 
a wholesale delivery.” 

“Nothing of the kind,’ snapped 
Warden Vickers. ‘Wire the governor 
to send me two companies of State mi- 
litia at once. Explain the circum- 
stances. He’s a friend of mine and 
can’t refuse. Anyhow, I’m an ap- 
pointee of his, and he is responsible for 
what happens here. The two compa- 
nies ought to be here by this evening. 
That will give us about two hundred 
extra men, and, by working our own 
guards double shifts, I guess we can 
keep the cons from breaking out.” 

Pixley wrote the message as directed 
and rang for a boy. He peered dubi- 
ously at his chief, who was pacing the 
floor with quick, nervous strides. 

“T wonder,” said the clerk in timid 
tones, “if you aren’t doing exactly what 
Nora Mason and Big Dan are hoping 
you will do.” 

Vickers halted so abruptly that he 
almost toppled over. His eyes widened; 
then he laughed shortly. 

“By Jove, Pixley!” he exclaimed, “T 
think you hit it that time. That would 
explain where ‘Fair and colder’ comes 
in. Nora Mason—confound the little 
buttinsky—knows I’m in bad with the 
Civic Reform League and can’t afford 
to have any more complaints registered 
against me. Big Dan’s been here be- 
fore, so she’s familiar with the lay of 
the place. She has guessed, of course, 
that if the heat should suddenly be shut 
off, I’d probably hustle the cons over 
to the old building. So she went to 
work and dynamited the—but dynamit- 
ing isn’t a woman’s job, Pixley.” 

“She usually works in cahoots with 
three or four of Big Dan’s friends,” 
suggested Pixley. ‘Anyhow, I under- 
stand she always did in the past.” 

“That must be it. Well, anyhow, she 





had the pipe line dynamited, knowing 
I would probably move the prisoners 
over to the old building, and Big Dan 
along with the rest. I 


suppose she fig- 














ured that once Big Dan was relieved of 
the chain, he would have a chance to 
break out, what with the general con- 
fusion and all. Not a bad idea, Pixley. 
She was wise enough to see that Big 
Dan hasn’t a chance in the world as 
long as he’s chained to the wall, and 
this was her way of getting around the 
difficulty.” 

“But I don’t see where the pamphlet 
and the ice-cream cone come in,” ob- 
jected the chief clerk. 

The warden waved a hand deprecat- 
ingly. “I don’t either, but those are 
minor details. The thing that counts 
is that we have nipped the scheme in 
the bud. We'll kill two birds with one 
stone, Pixley. We'll fool Nora Mason 
and we'll queer the Civic Reform 
League’s little game.” 

“How?” 

The warden’s eyes twinkled. “By 
moving all the prisoners but one over 
to the old buiiding. The one who will 
stay behind and shiver is Big Dan. No- 
body can blame me for playing safe 
with an eel like him.” He chuckled 
elatedly. “We'll show Big Dan the 
Densmore penitentiary isn’t quite so 
easy to crush out of as some of the 
others.” 

A few minutes later, the warden left 
his office to arrange for the transfer of 
the prisoners, which was to take place 
immediately after the arrival of the 
State guards. He happened to turn 
into one of the corridors along which 
the cells were located, and he stopped 
impulsively outside Big Dan’s and 
peered through the bars. 

The prisoner, seemingly unaware 
that the warden was observing him, was 
sitting on the bench, his massive figure 
bent forward, and he was pressing a 
letter to his lips. 

“He’s been sitting there just like that 
for the last half hour, sir,” announced 
a guard passing the cell. 

“Queer!” muttered Vickers as he 
walked away. “Big Dan isn’t the kind 
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of man you would expect to go in for 
the soft stuff very much. I can’t make 
him out.” 


III. 


The warden awoke with a start, con- 
scious that the telephone had been ring- 
ing for several moments and vaguely 
aware that it must be a little after mid- 
night. He reached for the instrument 
on the stand beside his bed and growled 
a “Hello!” into the transmitter. 

The man at the other end proved to 
be the solitary guard who had been de- 
tailed to keep watch over Big Dan. The 
other prisoners had been transferred to 
the old building immediately after the 
arrival of the two companies of State 
militia. Even the one lonely sentinel 
had seemed an unnecessary precaution 
to the warden, since Big Dan was se- 
curely gyved to a wall of concrete, but 
he was determined to err on the side 
of safety where the far-famed jail- 
breaker was concerned. 

Vickers’ drowsiness vanished quickly 
as soon as the guard began to speak. 

“You left orders to notify you per- 
sonally if Big Dan should start any 
queer doings,” the man reminded him. 
“Well, he’s been acting kinda queer for 
the last two hours.” 

“How?” snapped the warden. 

“T think he’s trying to commit sui- 
cide, sir. Anyhow, he’s been P 

But Vickers had heard enough. He 
slammed down the receiver, leaped from 
the bed, and began to dress with fran- 
tic haste. He did not understand in 
just what manner an unarmed prisoner 
might do away with himself, but he was 
aware that Big Dan had a reputation 
for accomplishing the unexpected, and 
he knew that he would be as thoroughly 
disgraced if Big Dan cheated justice by 
committing suicide as he would be if 
his prisoner escaped. 

He flung a heavy fur coat over his 
shoulders, for the night was bitingly 
cold, and hurriedly covered the short 
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distance between his private residence 
and the penitentiary. The sentry at the 
main gate, stamping briskly back and 
forth in a futile endeavor to keep warm, 
stared and gasped as he recognized the 
warden of the prison, whenever before 
had been known to enter the grounds at 
such an hour. As the guards usually on 
duty at that point had been transferred 
to the old structure, Vickers passed un- 
molested through the door of the de- 
serted building and swung into one of 
the corridors. He was met by the sen- 
try whose telephone message had awak- 
ened him. 

“What's up?” inquired Vickers. 

“Big Dan’s got me worried,” con- 
fessed the man, exhaling clouds of 
frosty air. face was blue from 
cold and his teeth chattered. “All eve- 
ning he was doping over that letter he 
got this morning. I guess it was from 
his girl. About two hours ago he said 
he was thirsty and wanted some water. 
I had to phone over to the old building 
for a pitcherful. The pipes are. all 
frozen here. When it came, I handed 
him some in a wooden mug. Couldn’t 
see any harm in that. Just the same, I 
thought I’d keep an eye on him.” 

“Well, what of it?” prompted Vickers 
impatiently. 

“I kept close watch on him, though 

he didn’t know it. He pretended to 
drink the water, but I noticed he wasn’t 
swaliowing any of it. Instead, when he 
thought I wasn’t looking his way, he 
dipped the letter in the mug.” 
“The dickens!’ exclaimed Vickers. 
Thought ali along there was something 
queer about that letter. Wonder if— 
yes, that must be it. Nora Mason must 
have treated the paper with some kind 
of chemical.” 

“That’s what I thought when I saw 
him soak it in the water, sir,” declared 
the guard, a shrewd look creeping into 
his face. “Anyhow, I thought I’d bet- 
ter notify you.” 

“You did just right. Looks as though 
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Nora Mason had had two schemes up 
her sleeve. First she had the pipe line 
blown up, hoping I'd unchain Big Dan 
and transfer him to the old building 
along with the cthers. Then, thinking 
that maybe that scheme would fail, she 
sent him the letter. But what did Big 
Dan do after he had soaked the paper?” 

“That’s where the queerest part of 
the whole thing comes in. He watched 
his chances when he thought I wasn’t 
looking and sprinkled the water over 
the floor of the cell.” 

“Sprinkled it over the floor!’ ex- 
claimed the warden. “He didn’t drink 
it, then. Thought you said he was try- 
ing to commit suicide.” 

“Yes, sir, but not just that way. He 
wasn't going the poison route. It 
looked as though he meant to make a 
bontire of himself.” 

“Huh?” 

“He meant to set fire to himself and 

Anyway, that’s 

You see, after 
floor with water 
asked me for a 


go up in smoke, sir. 
how it looked to me. 
he had sprinkled the 
from the pitcher, he 
match.” 

“The devil!” 

“T asked him why he wanted it, and 
he tells me he wants it to light a ciga- 
rette with. I tell him to hand the ciga- 
rette to me and I'll light it for him. He 
looks at me kind of sheepish and puts 
up a bluff of searching for something 
he’s lost, and finally he tells me that he 
musta mislaid the thing. That’s when 
I beat it to a telephone.” 

The warden grinned superciliously. 


“Suicide—your grandmother!’ he 
snorted. “Big Dan wasn’t thinking of 
bumping himself off. He isn’t that 


kind. I see through the scheme, all 
right. Nora Mason sent him the letter 
to use in case the first scheme should 
fail, as it did» The paper had probably 
been doctored with some kind of in- 
flammable stuff. The idea was that Big 
Dan was to start just enough of a fire 
to make me take the chain off his leg 











and give him a chance for a get-away. 
He might have got scorched a bit, but 
he was willing to risk that.” 

The guard gaped in admiration of the 
warden’s superior intelligence. “I guess 
you're right, sir,” he admitted. “Big 
Dan and the skirt knew you would take 
the chain off him before you let him 
burn to cinders.” 

“And I would, too,” grumbled the 
chief. “Can’t afford to have anything 
like that happen around here. It was 
a fairly good idea, but not quite good 
enough to fool me. Let’s hear what 
Big Dan has to say for himself.” 

Chuckling grimly, he stepped down 
the cerridor to Big Dan’s cell. The 
prisoner jumped up from the bench, 


muttered an exclamation under his 
breath, and peered uneasily at the 
warden. 


“Why, hello, Dan,” greeted Vickers 
in tones of mock affability. “Still up 
to your old tricks, I hear. That was a 
brilliant idea, blowing up the pipe line. 
Too bad it didn’t work quite the way 
you wanted it to. And now you want 
a match, I understand.” 

Big Dan, mumbling something the 
warden could not hear, stared shame- 
facedly at the floor. 

“Sorry I can’t accommodate you, 
Dan,” continued the warden in oily ac- 
cents. “I don’t carry matches around. 
There’s one thing I will give you, 
though, as soon as this place gets back 
to normal working order, and that’s an- 
other dose of the stuff you got the other 
day.” 

The prisoner gave an anguished groan 
and felt his bruised left eye. 

“I’m going to break you, Dan,” de- 
clared the warden sternly; “and I don’t 
care how many beatings it takes. You 
might as well understand right now that 
you're going to stay hitched to that 
chain till your time is up. Does that 
sink in?” 

It seemed as though the famous fight- 
ing spirit of Big Dan was already more 
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than half crushed. His face, bluish as 
a result of the intense cold, twitched as 
he glanced timidly at the warden. 

“Open the door,” commanded Vick- 
ers, addressing the guard. “Just to 
play doubly sure, we'll mop up the stuff 
he’s sprinkled over the floor. I want 
to have a look at the chain, too—not 
that anything could have happened to 
it, but I’m not taking any chances with 
this con.” 

The heavy door clanked open and 
the warden started to enter. 

“T wouldn’t go in, sir,” cautioned the 
guard. ‘“He’s a bad customer.” 

Vickers laughed deprecatingly, then 
pushed through the door. “You don’t 
suppose I’m going to be bluffed by a 
man who hasn’t got so much as a pin 
on him, and is chained to a wall of con- 
crete into the bargain? Just hold your 
shotgun ready, and I’ll attend to this 
bird. The chain,” examining the mas- 
sive steel links, “seems to be good for 
a million years yet. Ah—here’s the 
letter! Guess I’ll take it to a chemist 
to-morrow and have him examine it. 
There may be enough dope left in it 
for an analysis.” 

The warden put the soggy paper in 
his pocket, then looked sharply about. 

“Where is that tract Nora handed 
you?”'he demanded. “I don’t see it.” 

“The tract?’ Big Dan’s teeth chat- 
tered with cold. He limped across the 
floor, as if in great physical and mental 
pain. “I think I threw it away. Never 
had much use for such things. Here 
it is.” 

He stooped as if to pick something 
from the corner behind the bench. He 
cast a quick, sidelong glance at the 
guard, who stood with shotgun ready 
at the door. Then, with the swiftness 
of lightning, he sprang behind the 
warden’s back and, crouching low, 
jabbed a sharp and frigid object against 
his neck. 

“One move and you're a dead one,” 
he warned crisply. 
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The warden uttered a sharp cry. It 
was instantly echoed by the dismayed 
guard, who had raised his shotgun to 
his shoulder, He could not shoot, for 
the terrified warden intervened between 
the muzzle and the prisoner. The thing 
had happened so quickly and unexpect- 
edly that both were numbed by surprise. 

“Tell him to throw his gun over 
here,” Big Dan commanded the warden, 
speaking in clear, brisk tones. He 
jabbed the sharp object a little harder 
against the official’s neck, calling forth 
a shrill squeal of pain and a hoarse cry 
for mercy. “Unless he’s dropped the 
gun by the time I count five, you're 
dead.” 

He clipped off the words with the 
rapidity of machine gun bullets; then 
began to count: “One—two—three 
four ss 

“Drop it!” shouted the warden, his 
voice thick with fright. “He’s running 
a knife into me.” 

“Four—five,” counted Big Dan, and 
as he spoke the last word, the shotgun 
clattered to the floor at his feet. Ter- 
ror had paralyzed the guard’s reason, 
and for the moment he was wholly 
swayed by the instinct of obedience. 





“Now the key,” 


demanded Big Dan, 


no time to rallv their wits. “Quick!” 

A driblet of blood trickled from a 
scratch in the warden’s neck. A _ horri- 
fied groan burst from his lips. 

“The key,” repeated Big Dan, and 
his tones were those of a man ready to 
kill. 

Vickers inserted a trembling hand in 
his vest pocket and held out the key. 
As the prisoner snatched it from him, 
he noticed that the guard seemed about 
to recover from the daze into which the 
sudden turn of events had plunged him. 
He dropped the weapon with which he 
had been prodding the warden’s neck 
and with an agile motion picked up the 
shotgun and took aim, 
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“Come 
guard. 

The man gulped, turned a shade 
paler, looked at his chief and, finding 
no inspiration in the warden’s horror- 
stricken face, meekly obeyed the com- 
mand. 

“Take this key,’ ordered Big Dan 
curtly, “and unlock that bracelet around 
my leg.” 

The guard got down on his knees and 
began to manipulate the key. Big Dan, 
noticing that Vickers showed signs of a 
faint revival of spirits, thrust the muz- 
zle of the shotgun against his back. 

“IT ought to shoot you down like a 
cur,” he threatened fiercely, “after what 
you did to me the other day. I will, too, 
if you make a single move.” 

The guard’s trembling fingers did not 
permit of rapid progress, but at length 
the steel ring around the prisoner’s leg 
had been unlocked. Big Dan made an 
amazingly swift movement, and in an- 
other instant the gyve snapped shut 
around one of the guard’s ankles. 

“That’s better,” he remarked with a 
laugh. “I’ve got only one of you to 
deal with now. You,” addressing the 
whining guard, “can holler all you like. 
It’s quite a distance from here to the 
old shack, and I don’t think they'll hear 
you. Vickers,” he added, his tones 
hardening, “I have a hunch you know 
how to get me out of this place with- 
out attracting too much attention. But 
first I want to be sure that you get me 


here,’ he commanded the 


right. One of two things is going to 
happen. You're either going to pilot 


me safely out of here, or somebody is 
going to croak. Get that?” 
The warden stammered a husky af- 
rmative. 
“Then watch your step and be sure 
you don’t make any false moves. If 
you do——”_ A significant thrust with 
the muzzle of the shotgun brought the 
sentence to an eloquent finish. 

As the warden, with Big Dan at his 
heels. started to leave the cell, the guard 
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uttered a muffled cry of bewilderment. 
They turned and saw the man’s star- 
ing eyes fixed on an object lying on the 
floor. It was the weapon with which 
the prisoner had frightened the warden 
into submission and won the upper 
hand. With a laugh, Big Dan kicked 
it out of the guard’s reach. 

“You see,” he explained, as he shoved 
the warden forward with the barrel of 
the shotgun, “those three little words, 
‘fair and colder,’ turned the trick.” 


IV. 

The car tore at frantic speed through 
the crystal-clear night. Big Dan’s girl 
leaned back against the cushion and 
sighed happily. 

“I can hardly realize it’s over,” she 
murmured. 

“We're safe enough now, I guess,” 
declared Big Dan, giving her hand a lit- 
tle squeeze. ‘The guard I swapped 
places with isn’t likely to be found till 
morning, and Warden Vickers will 
spend several lonely hours in that empty 
house before anybody finds him. Say, 
girlie, you certainly did some fancy 
brainwork on this job.” 

Nora Mason laughed softly. “I was 
stumped for a long time,” she confessed. 
“With you chained to that concrete wall 
and with the key in Vickers’ pocket, I 
couldn’t see a way out. My brain didn’t 
seem to work until Vickers made me 
mad by telling me about the beating 
they gave you. Then the thing came 
to me flash by flash. I knew the only 
way to get you out was for Vickers to 
let you out. He couldn’t be made to 
do that unless you could flash a gun or 
a knife or something on him and scare 
him stiff. You see, I had already de- 
cided that Vickers had a yellow streak 
and would do almost anything to save 
his hide.” 

“Some more of that wonderful intu- 
ition of yours,” remarked Big Dan. 

“I thought hard while I sat there at 
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the warden’s desk yesterday morning, 
wondering how I could slip a weapon 
to you. It looked as though it couldn’t 
be done. Then I saw that weather pre- 
diction in the corner of the newspaper 
—‘Fair and colder.’ It reminded me of 
something I had read about a lunatic 
who committed suicide in a strange way. 
They had locked him up in a room fur- 
nished only with a bed and a chair. They 
wouldn’t let him have anything he could 
harm himself with. Just the same, one 
cold morning they entered his room 
and found he had cut his throat during 
the night.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Big Dan. 
how you got the idea.” 

“But passing it on to you was the 
hardest part of the whole thing. I 
happened to have that religious tract. 
I handed it to you with a remark about 
the weather and something about ice- 
cream cones.” 

“You sure had me guessing,” con- 
fessed Big Dan. “After you had gone, 
my fingers got busy and folded the 
tract into a long, thin cone. Even than 
I wasn’t wise. Next day I got your 
letter. I mulled over it a lot, but 
couldn’t get anything out of it till I 
noticed that the flap of the envelope 
had stuck only at one small point. It 
wasn’t like you to seal a letter so care- 
lessly. Well, I did a lot of pondering 
over that, and then one sentence in 
your letter stood out from the others. 
You hoped the lesson of the tract would 
stick in my mind. It was the word 
‘stick’ that put me wise. Once more I 
twirled the tract into a cone, then moist- 
ened the gummed flap of the envelope 
with my lips and transferred the sticky 
part to the flap of the cone. When I had 
finished I had something that looked 
like an ice-cream cone, only it was 
longer and thinner.” 

“And water-tight,” added the girl. 

“Yes, and water-tight,” echoed Big 
Dan with a chuckle. “But even then 
the thing wasn’t quite straight in my 
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mind. I didn’t tumble till I heard there 
had been an explosion and that the 
cons were to be moved to the old build- 
ing.” 

“That wasn’t part of my scheme, but 
it helped it along a lot,” said Nora. 
“My only idea was to shut off the heat 
so the temperature in the prison would 
be at the freezing point. Of course, I 
hoped Vickers would transfer the 
guards and the prisoners to the old 
place, but I didn’t depend on him being 
so accommodating.” 

“Well, the scheme might not have 
worked so wel! if that boob of a warden 
hadn’t met us halfway. I had to do a 
lot of flimflamming to get Vickers into 
my cell. You ought-to have seen the 
bully tremble when I pricked his neck. 
He didn’t know what was biting him, 





and I rushed matters so fast that neither 
he nor the guard had time to think tif] 
it was all over. Wish you’d seen their 
mugs when they looked down and saw 
the thing I had bluffed them with.” 

Nora Mason’s  tinkling laughter 
drifted away on the crisp night breeze, 

“What they saw was a cone of ice, 
sharp as a needle at the point. You 
see, I asked for an extra glass of water 
with my lunch, and when they handed 
it to me, I slipped it into the paper cone 
and let it freeze into a sort of dagger 
of ice. It was some idea. I take my 
hat off to you, girlie.” 

“Thank the weather man,” murmured 
Big Dan’s girl. “By the way” she added 
as he folded his strong arm about her 
vaist, “I think it’s going to be fair— 
and warmer!” 





CEE FRARQELAY SHY 
SLAYER OF SENATOR IS MURDERED 


ITH the skull smashed, the body of Robin J. Cooper, a lawyer of Nashville, 

Tennessee, was recently discovered in a creek near that city. Near by 

stood the dead man’s automobile, headlights burning, and on the floor of the 

tonneau were bloodstained bits of cloth and papers and a heavy slab of stone, 

the weapon with which the murder was committed. Cooper’s wallet, empty 

except for a check made out to him, was found on the back seat of the auto- 
mobile. 

On the day of his death the lawyer is known to have drawn ten thousand 
dollars from a bank and to have left his home that night with a man with whom 
he quarreled. This man was not admitted to the house, although he went 
boldly to the front door and rang the bell. Cooper joined him at the garage at 
the rear of his home, and from there the lawyer’s servants heard sounds of an 
altercation. One sentence, spoken by Cooper, to which great significance is at- 
tached by the police, was: “You could have had more if you had asked for it.” 

Cooper and his visitor finally entered the automobile and drove away, the 
former to meet his death after a terrific struggle. 

The fate of the attorney recalls the death of Senator Carmack, who was 
shot by Robin J. Cooper and his father, Duncan B. Cooper, eleven years ago. 
The tragedy followed attacks upon the elder Cooper in the newspaper owned 
by Senator Carmack. The three men met in the street, and before the senator 
could draw a revolver he was shot down by the Coopers. Both father and son 
were convicted by a jury of murder in the second degree, but on appeal a higher 
court reversed the decision as to Robin Cooper, and the father was pardoned 
by the governor of the State. 
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HOUGH a man were invisi- 
ble,” says an Eastern proverb, 
“he cannot hide from the 
hour of his death.” 

Attorney Hoyt, his feet cocked upon 
his desk in the inner room of his dingy 
office suite near the city hall, mut- 
tered over the words with a truly Oc- 
cidental smile of incredulity. Yet he 
could not shake off the conviction that 
they might be true. They had been 
whispered in his ear that morning by a 
total stranger just as he was leaving 
the Criminal Courts Building and right 
after a verdict of “Not guilty,” in the 
case of “The People~vs. Michael P. 
Dallin,” had seemed to demonstrate the 
contrary. 

Dallin, charged with the murder of 
Achilles Kapolos, the keeper of a 
Cedar Street coffeehouse, had been 
headed straight for the electric chair 
if ever a defendant was. And now he 
was free, thanks to the legal cunning 
of Attorney Hoyt. But Hoyt had, a 
hunch that his client’s troubles were not 
yet over, and he hadn’t watched the 
ways of courts and men for fifteen 
years—he was now forty-five, and had 
a reputation for wisdom—without dis- 
covering that a hunch was often a 
mighty good bit of reasoning in dis- 
guise. 

It had been a queer case, that of 
Dallin. To begin with, the evidence 
was absolutely damning. 

“Too damning to be true,” he told the 
jury. 

The number of men, calling them- 
selves Greeks, who stood ready to come 
forward and testify for the prosecution, 
seemed to be infinite. It was natural 





that Greeks should be witnesses in a 
case involving the death of a party 
named Kapolos. But these weren't 
Greeks. Hoyt was sure of it in spite 
of all protestations to the contrary. 
They were Hindus—Hindus without 
turbans, and with just enough English 
to avoid the necessity of speaking 
through an interpreter. An interpreter 
would have spotted them conclusively. 

He had not proved this. He had 
proved nothing except that these were 
queer-looking Greeks—and that spoke 
for itself. To tell the truth he had not 
tried to prove anything more, craftify 
surmising that in this instance an ounce 
of suspicion would be worth a pound of 
fact. It was. The jury sniffed, smelled 
a rat, and promptly put the stamp of 
their disapproval upon what they felt 
to be an attempt to railroad a human 
being to an untimely end. 

“Get out of town as quick as you 
can,” Hoyt told his client the moment 
the verdict was recorded. 

Now why had he done that? Reaily 
it was goitig rather far, even though 
there were no other indictments pend- 
ing that he knew of, and though he did 
believe Dallin to be innocent. It was 
before that mysterious whisper at the 
door too. 

And then had come that delayed tele- 
gram from the West: 

Dallin on trial for Kapolos murder same 
as Punjab Pete escaped from San Francisco 
after being held for killing of Gunga Tib. 
Identification positive by finger prints just 
received. Detain if acquitted. 


Hoyt chuckled as he recalled the ex- 
pression of baffled rage which had 
swept the face of the prosecuting offi- 
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cer when that wire arrived—with Dal- 
lin, alias Pete, already out of sight. 
The defendant’s attorney should have 
felt a twinge of conscience perhaps. 
But he hadn’t. He remembered hay- 
ing read about Gunga Tib in the news- 
papers. The fellow was a laborer in a 
gang of Southern Pacific shovelmen, 
beaten to death, it was alleged, by a 
crowbar in the hands of his boss. Gunga 
Tib! Another Hindu, and this time 
without any Greek disguise. There had 
been rather too many witnesses in that 
case also, to judge from the reports of 
the preliminary hearing. If he had 
ever had any doubts of Dallin’s inno- 
cence, they would have vanished upon 
reading that wire. The conspiracy was 
beginning to take shape. 

“They think he can’t hide from the 
hour of his death, do they?” mused the 
attorney, crossing his feet and leaning 
back more comfortably in his swivel 
chair. “We'll see about that. Any- 
way, they'll have to catch him first, and 
he must be beautifully invisible by this 
time.” 

Dallin was Irish, but it was easy to 
understand how he might have become 
mixed up in some Oriental feud or 
other, which was now reaching out 
to the ends of the world to destroy 
him. Oriental matters have a way of 
reaching very far indeed. That, of 
course, was the trouble. He had lived 
in India for ten years, a sergeant in a 
British regiment stationed-in some out- 
landish district near where the Brah- 
maputra flows. Hoyt knew that much 
from his own lips, though he had failed 
to discover under just what circum- 
stances he had left the country. Best 
not inquire. Dallin was just the sort 
to get into difficulty anywhere. He was 
so huge of body and gayly broad- 
minded in regard to both conduct and 
to ideas, that his mere passing was 
likely to leave a trail of broken heads, 
to say nothing of havoc of a more 
subtle sort. There was nothing tame 
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about that fellow with the hard fists, 
the laughing blue eyes, and the mouth 
that shut on occasion like a trap. Noth- 
ing mean or small either. The chances 
were that, whatever he had done, he 
had been well justified by the circum- 
stances, 

Then there was Sahna. 

Dallin’s Hindu wife, with her dark 
beauty and wide-open, fathomless 
eyes, was enough to justify almost any- 
thing—and to provoke it. She had 
touched Hoyt—as she had, no doubt, 
the jury. It isn’t easy to resist a 
woman who calls you “the great law 
sahib,” considers a case definitely won 
the moment you undertake it, and 
brings you daily offerings of fruit and 
fiowers as if you were a sort of idol. 
Beyond question Sahna was the weak 
spot in Dallin’s armor. 

Not that she wasn’t to be trusted. 
Hoyt had never met anybody in all his 
years of practice whom he would have 
trusted more. But she was so appall- 
ingly fine and simple—like a_ lovely, 
grown-up child. No common child at 
that. Hers was the childlike quality of 
a princess who has all her life been 
waited upon by devoted servitors and 
cannot imagine that any unworthy per- 
son has been permitted to approach her. 
Certainly there must be a tale to be 
told of the winning of such a woman 
by a noncom in a British regiment. 
Likely as not Dallin had broken half 
the laws in the Upanishad, to say noth- 
ing of the regulations of the British 
army, when he brought her away. But 
that it had fixed the day of his death— 
nonsense! That was fatalism—super- 
stitious rot; all well enough in India, 
but this was New York. 

Nevertheless the more he thought of 
it the more highly he regarded his 
hunch which had sent these two into 
hiding. Sahna, especially. It would 
simply have been tempting Providence 
to leave her within reach of the author- 
ities, now that a defeat had put them 














upon their mettle. Any one who had 
the manners and appearance of a gen- 
tleman could get the truth out of Sahna. 
She considered it beneath her to lie! 

“That Dallin women—waitin’ to see 
you,” announced the office boy, thrust- 
ing his head in at the door. 

“What?” 

“That Dallin woman 

“Well, well—show her in.” 

Hoyt brought down his feet with an 
alacrity which was in part politeness 
and in part consternation. Had some- 
thing gone wrong? 

But the sight of his visitor in a meas- 
ure reassured him. She seemed calm 
enough. Dallin had gone without her 
then. Hoyt had not dared to suggest 
that, but of course it was the bettter 
plan. All that would be necessary now 
was to put the wife into some safe re- 
treat. A lot there would remain of 
that San Francisco indictment when he 
got through with it! 

“So Mike got away all right, did 
he?’ Hoyt shoved forward a chair, 
anxious to show courtesy to one who, 
whatever her feelings in the matter, at 
_ least had not insisted upon becoming 
a millstone about the fugitive’s neck. , 

“He is safe, protector of the inno- 
cent,” answered Sahna, sinking grace- 
fully to her seat. 

She looked more Oriental than ever. 
Even her chic little turban and modish 
gown, both shaped more in accordance 
with the ideas of Paris than those of 
Calcutta, took on an Eastern air from 
the manner in which she wore them. 
For one reason she was fairly blazing 
with jewels. For another her coun- 
tenance, for all its smiling expression, 
was absolutely inscrutable. After all 
one couldn’t be certain that she was not 
hiding a great sorrow—or a great joy, 
for that matter. 

“I’m mighty glad to hear you say he 
has cleared out,” Hoyt went on, thank- 
ful that her words, at least, seemed un- 
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equivocal. “But be careful. Don’t tell 
me where he has gone.” 

“Why not, great friend, in whose 
hands the bolts and bars of Uncle Sam 
Sahib snap like reeds in a gale of wind ?” 

“Because ” and Hoyt paused td 
laugh, “because it might become my 
duty to betray him to the great high- 
muckamuck sahib inspector of police.” 

Really, he was sorry for this Flower 
of the East, as that poetic rascal, her 
husband, fitly called her.» Possibly she 
was as shrewd as the next woman—in 
her native hills. But then he did not 
know how shrewd women in India were 
supposed to be, and in New York she, 
with her sublime innocence of the most 
obvious facts, was about as helpless as 
an old-style Chinese lady with little 
feet. 

“The law sahib betray!” She echoed 
her laugh in soft,, bell-like notes which 
had all the sweetness of silver and the 
unshakable confidence of iron. “Only 
those who have the souls of puppies 
and the faces of rats betray their own 
servants, and the great friend has the 
face of the sun and the soul of a lion. 
Moveover my lord Peter, whom you call 
Mike, is beyond the reach even of those 
that have no father or mother, or those 
who craw] like the serpent which has no 
feet.” 

For an instant Hoyt wondered if he 
had not fallen into a doze over his 
cigar. He had never met with a high- 
caste native of India until he came in 
touch with Sahna, and her flowery, Ori- 
ental metaphors, which Dallin had evi- 
dently encouraged her to preserve in 
her wonderful English speech, always 
made him feel as if he were listening 
to somebody in a dream. It wasn’t ex- 
actly what one was accustomed to in 
that neck of the woods below Four- 
teenth Street. 

Then suddenly he awoke to a realiza- 
tion of what her words might mean. 
Though Sahna never dreamed of hid- 
ing her thoughts, she would have con- 
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sidered it indecent to display emotion. 
Painful feelings especially were things 
to be controlled lest they offend, and 
that cheerfulness of hers might be 
merely the cloak required by her ideas 
of etiquette. 

“Ts your husband dead?” asked Hoyt. 

“Dead? Would I be here to tell the 
law sahib if he were dead? But no! 
The master of wisdom reads the secret 
hidden in my mind as my lord Peter 
reads what is printed on paper through 
the round glasses which sahibs fix be- 
fore the eyes. It is a gift given to the 
pure in heart. He who makes even 
judges to do his will knows already 
what has happened to my lord. The 
story has told itself to him without 
words. He understands it as the bird 
understands its course on its southern, 
wintry flight. I will be silent, and no 
longer trouble the air with useless talk. 
And yet it has been good to come here 
—to share my gladness. For gladness 
in solitude is like f 

“Hold on! Not much you aren’t go- 
ing to be silent. But suppose you talk 
something which a human being can 
understand without straining his sec- 
ond sight. Gladness, you say. Are you 
sure about that? Did Mike really suc- 
ceed in getting out of New York?” 

It appeared that he had not, but had 
simply moved across the street from his 
old quarters and barricaded himself in. 

“One would not look for him there,” 
said Sahna. 

“Ordinarily, perhaps not—if he were 
alone,” Hoyt agreed, trying to conceal 
his disappointment. “But can’t you 
understand? They will see you coming 
and going, and he might as well hang 
out a sign. Why in Heaven’s name 
didn’t he do as I advised and put a 
thousand miles behind him? In Mex- 
ico, now, and watching the American 
papers until I could tip him off that 
everything was fixed # 

“But my lord had a vision. A black 
figure which he knew to be death was 
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waiting for him at the end of a journey, 
Could he blind his eyes to the light of 
Vishnu, or hurl himself at the feet of 
Siva before . 

“All right, all right! I suppose he 
couldn’t. He must know the kind of 
people who'd be trying to follow him. 
His scheme may be a good one. It is 
likely to work with the police, any- 
way—if only they haven’t spotted you 
already. Or say—maybe you haven't 
been with him in that new place of his? 
He sent you here for me to look after 
before he started, is that it? Mike isa 
clever old son of Ireland. Don’t know 
but what his idea is better than mine, 
after all.” 

“But I have been with him,” said 
Sahna. 

And not only that, but she had re- 
vealed his hiding place to three stran- 
gers. They were Brahmans of the high- 
est extraction—“three holy ones who 
had issued out of the very mouth of 
God,” as she put it—and that, of course, 
had been enough to make her listen to 
them. They had professed to be 
friendly to her, and to have come to do 
her husband a great service—nothing 
less than that of making him “forever 
invisible to those who wished him ill.” 
And she, to further this great scheme, 
had given them the key to Dallin’s 
rooms, and come away so that they 
might accomplish their benign object 
undisturbed. 

Hoyt listened until he had clearly 
grasped one fact—that his client was 
alone at the mercy of a bunch of Hin- 
dus. Then he picked up his hat, called 
to Sahna to follow him, and rushed 
downstairs without even waiting for 
the elevator. It was only when they 
were in a taxicab, bound for Dallin’s 
new address, that he began to question 
her further. 

“You say these scoundrels asked you 
for the key, and you gave it to them. 
How could you? Don’t you really love 
your husband after all?” 
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“He is to me as the light of heaven 
is to the eye,” she answered. “But 
could I disobey the holy men? Can it 
be that here, where the West points to 
the East and the East to the West, and 
the meaning of things is changed—can 
it be that outcasts may come in the 
guise of the heaven born?” 

“You bet it can be. Those fellows 
were crooks, and no more heaven born 
than stool pigeons. Make a man in- 
visible! I don’t understand how you 
could believe such a yarn.” 

A startled look came into Sahna’s 
eyes, and two tears prepared to roll 
themselves down her faultless cheeks. 
The yarn had been of such an easy sort 
to be believed, so simple and reason- 
able, that doubt had never consciously 
occurred to her. They knew of a man 
at the point of death, they told her— 
a man outwardly not unlike Dallin him- 
self. And when his soul was ready “‘to 
return to the darkness for a season,” 
they proposed to release the soul of 
Dallin by means of “a great sleep,” so 
that Dallin’s soul could slip “into the 
body of the other,” and “live at peace, 
hidden from the ignorant and the un- 
worthy.” It would then be Dallin who 
would seem to_be dead, and the “other” 
who would seem to be alive. But she 
would know that the dead was Dal- 
lin’s “deserted body,” while the “other,” 
having surrendered his body for Dallin’s 
use, would come to life only as her hus- 
band in disguise. 

Hoyt stared at her, wondering more 
than ever if he could be awake. Words 
like these belonged to children’s tales 
rather than to a conversation between 
two sane adults in a taxicab speeding as 
rapidly as traffic permitted in the gen- 
eral direction of Battery Park. And 
yet, was it sp wonderful, after all, that 
Sahna should have been imposed upon? 
The transmigration of souls was, of 
course, to her as real as are nickels to 
a newsboy. Anyway, the important 
thing was to arrive in time, before that 
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“great sleep” should have become an 
irrevocable fact. 

“They never reckoned on your getting 
cold feet and coming to me.” He con- 
gratulated her as the taxi stopped at a 
point as near their destination as he 
deemed it expedient to approach in a 
public conveyance. “Mike is a tough 
customer. I shouldn’t be surprised if 
it was the souls of the heaven born that 
have started to do a little traveling in- 
stead of his.” 

Sahna said nothing. She seemed 
dazed with the idea that the latent fear 
which had led her to consult Hoyt, in 
spite of her confidence in the high-born 
strangers, might at any moment become 
the certainty of disaster. The way led 
to the top floor of a three-story brick 
building, half hidden’ behind the shoul- 
der of a huge warehouse at the end of 
an alley. Mike was ricl, but he had 
taken a single room to hide in, and the 
door of this stood open. 

Brushing the woman aside Hoyt en- 
tered. Save for a few pieces of furni- 
ture the room was empty. There was 
no sign of any disturbance having taken 
place. Merely a faint odor of chloro- 
form hung in the air. 

“He can’t be far,” said Hoyt. “The 
place would soon have aired out with 
the door open. They must have caught 
him while he was dozing, and doped 
him without any trouble. I don’t sup- 
pose you have any idea where they 
meant to take him?” 

Sahna shook her head. But it was 
clear they would not take him into the 
street if they could help it, and at the 
other end of that same corridor stood 
another door invitingly ajar. Hoyt 
drew an automatic, which he had spe 
cial permission to carry, and proceeded 
to investigate, well aware that he might 
be walking into a trap. But he found 
himself merely in another empty room, 
this time without even a stick of fur- 
niture to temper its utter vacancy. The 
place seemed to revel in open doors, 
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however. They fairly blazed a trail 
ahead of him—for now he had entered 
a suite. 

Following the trail with more eager- 
ness than caution he came upon a tiny 
cubicle containing a cot bed on which 
lay a man whom at first he took for 
Dallin himself. But it was only the 
“other,” and he was breathing heav- 
ily, as if under the influence of a drug. 
Sahna sank to her knees beside the cot, 
and Hoyt for the first time understood 
the full meaning of the possible com- 
plication which confronted him. When 
the fellow awoke she would believe him 
to be Dallin, hidden in the body of 
another man. There was a subtle cru- 
elty in this part of the plot which was 
almost beyond the comprehension of a 
Western mind. 

Hoyt hurried on, and in a final cham- 
ber found Dallin at last, laid out as if 
for burial in a coffin, and stone dead. 
That infernal adage was true. A man 
could not hide from his hour, and that 
of the big Irishman had struck. 

“But, confound it, he shan’t be 
tricked into having another take his 
place,” muttered the lawyer. “I'll put 
his wife wise—if words can do it. His 
memory shan’t be mocked.” 

He returned to Sahna. She was still 
kneeling. Her faith in the heaven born 
had evidently come back at the sight 
of the promised body, already begin- 
ning to revive, she believed, with the 
quickening influence of her husband’s 
soul. Was it possible to shatter her 
faith, to let her know that her own 
credulity had made her a widow? Hoyt 
ground his teeth. He would have to go 
on with it, forget the dead, and give 
all his thoughts to the welfare of the 
living. The sleeper was young and 
good-looking and of Dallin’s own na- 
tionality. He would be easily managed. 
They would not have seleeted a man 
who did not have something in his 
career which rendered him manageable. 
Hoyt would see to it that, whether he 
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was in the plot or not, he treated the 
girl right. He would make it plain for 
one thing that in a case of reincarna- 
tion like this a new marriage was nec- 
essary. But never in his life had the 
lawyer so hated a job in prospect. It 
was like defiling a beautiful flower to 
leave Sahna to her ignorance. He 
wished that something would happen. 

Something did. The sleeper opened 
his eyes. 

Long and earnestly Sahna gazed into 
them. Hoyt held his breath. 

“He does not know me,” she breathed. 

“Give him time,” the attorney heard 
himself saying. “People forget one life 
anyway when they come back into an- 
other, don’t they?” 

“Tt is true, O wise sahib of the law. 
I had forgotten. It will be many years, 
and I will have to lead his steps gently 
back into the past till their familiar 
ways recall the old life to his mind. It 
has been done. I have often heard. 
But what has happened to me, the un- 
worthy? I no longer love him. My 
heart is—where is Pete, whom you call 
Mike? Is the husk which once was 
he yonder where you went to look?” 

Hoyt nodded. “Hadn’t you better 
give yourself time, too? Go back to 
your own lodgings and leave me here. 
I'll fix things up.” 

“Time?” repeated the woman, rising 
slowly to her feet. “Would it take 
me time to love my own?” 

She went past him moving a little 
unsteadily. Hoyt thought it better not 
to interfere. Things were getting really 
too deep. He began looking after the 
man on the cot. Let Sahna have it out 
with that which was in the inner cham- 
ber. The whole thing was altogether 
too Oriental for a New York lawyer. 

He was soon startled by a soft laugh 
—such a laugh as he had never heard. 
It was like happiness itself finding a 
voice. 

“She has gone mad,” he breathed, fol- 
lowing the sound. 








Sahna stood beside Dallin’s coffin, 
looking down at his dead face. She did 
not seem mad. Her eyes were bright. 
She was smiling. 

“I was not unworthy, sahib,” she be- 
gan. “My heart was not the heart of a 
toad. It was the three strangers who 
were toads. Verily, they came from 
the feet of Brahma and not from his 
head. For they deceived me with lies 
and sent the lord of my heart away 
from the light of Vishnu. I know not 
him who sleeps in the other room. [Tor 
the soul of Pete whom you call Mike 


, 
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“Well, well! Ill be hanged if I 
don’t think you’re right!” ejaculated 
Hoyt. “I might have known what a 
sight of poor Mike would do to you. 
And if you can see anything to be glad 
about, go to it, though if I understand 
it I hope that I may be ig 

“Understand?” interrupted Sahna. 
“T am glad because my soul is free. It 
goes to join Peter, whom I love. Good- 
by, great friend. The dogs who would 
have had revenge are mocked.” 

She swayed uneasily on her feet, and 
Hoyt was just in time to catch her in 








was hovering about when I came here, his arms and lower her gently to the 
and told me all. The other was never floor when she would have fallen. 
dead. His body still harbors his own “Poison!” he groaned, stooping to in- 
soul,” hale the last breath from her lips. 
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JAPANESE READING OF CHARACTER BY HANDWRITING 


EADING of character by handwriting no doubt has not been developed in the 
country of the mikado to the accurate science which it has become with 
several experts in this field in the United States. But that handwriting does 
reveal something the Japanese have discovered, and made use of in the ferreting 
out of criminals. 

If a theft is committed in a Japanese home all the servants and other 
suspects are required to write a sentence agreed upon previously, in the language 
of that land. The ideographs, as the chirographic symbols are called, are painted 
in with a brush, and the person having a guilty conscience about the crime is 
believed to be unable to refrain from revealing that fact in the marks he makes. 
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THIEVES EMPLOYED “ADVANCE MAN” 


T° enhance their chances of success a gang of loft crooks operating recently 

in New York used an ‘advance man” to find out all the peculiarities of the 
places they planned to loot. The advance man, Joseph Friedman, alias Jack 
Green, had worked for two burglar-alarm firms, and, having a thorough knowl- 
edge of the wiring systems used to guard against thieves, was delegated by the 
gang to report on each loft they selected. 

Friedman would take a position with a company dealing in furs—the gang’s 
specialty ; he would go over the stock carefully, estimating its value, examine the 
burglar-alarm wiring, and then retail his information to the gang. 

A few days after beginning work with the company Friedman would re- 
sign, and about a week later, if he found the stock valuable enough, the place 
would be robbed. 

Two members of the gang have already been arrested. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


FARLY on the morning of 
Webb, 
rooms is broken open, the windows are 
present to his fiancéc, is missing. 
Mrs. Webb, Kimball's mother, 
the house by supernatural powers. 


in order to prevent the marriage, and this suspicion is strengthened by whit« 


a playwright, disappears from his home, 
found securely 


the day set for his wedding to the beautiful Elsie Powell, Kimball 


from his 
Kimball's 


When the only door giving egress 
fastened. A diamond pendant, 


a spiritualist, is certain that her son has been levitated out of 
Elsie accuses Henricita Webb of having imprisoned her 


brother 
marks on the floor of 


the missing man's room, like the powder used on his sister's shoes, 


man, and Henry 
recall that 
Webb had 


Fenn Whiting, best 
night before his disappearance, 
censed by the announcement that 
which Courtney himself was working. 
Joseph Allison. Under the will of Elizabeth 


Harbison, who had been at 

Wallace 
almost 
who might 
Powell, her eccentric aunt. 


Another 


Webb's bachelor dinner the 
Playwright, had been greatly in- 
play closely resembling one on 
Kimball Webb to disappear is 
Elsie becomes possessor 


Courtney, a 
completed a 
desire 


of a large fortune, provided she marrics before she is twenty-four years old; if she does not do so, 


all the money goes to Allison, a distant relative. 
Detective Sergeant Hanley examines Webb's room, but fails to find any secret exit. 


Elsie’s birthday is only three months away. 
He leaves 


the house to seek Allison and Courtney, but discovers soon after that Courtney, too, has disap- 
peared, 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE DISTANT RELATIVE. 


ty 


B=LL, I’m a red-blooded young 
American, and I’m not deny- 
ing that a fortune of a few 
millions would come in 
mighty handy in my business!” 

The speaker was Joe Allison, and he 
was paying his first call on the Powells. 

They liked him at once, for one could 
scarce help liking the breezy-mannered, 
light-hearted chap, and his frankness 





and straightforwardness won Elsie’s 
heart. 
“Of course,” he went on—they were 


talking of Miss Elizabeth. Powell's 
will—‘‘the whole thing is pretty ridicu- 
lous—freak wills are—but it’s none of 
my quarrel that she should run me in 
as an afterclap. You have the inside 
track, Cousin Elsie—let me call you that 
—but I have a right to feel an interest 
in your doings. - And I’ve heard—I may 


as well speak frankly—I’ve heard it 
rumored that you’re determined to 
marry nobody, nobody in the world, ex- 
cept Mr. Webb, who is, I understand, 
unavailable for the moment.” 

“That’s all true,” Elsie admitted, but 
Gerty, her sister, spoke up: 

“Only true in part, Mr. Allison.” 

“Oh, call me Joe. I’m not really re- 
lated, but it makes me feel good to be 
connected in any way with the Powell 
money.’ 

“T fear you’ve a mercenary spirit,” 
said Mrs. Powell, smiling at the boyish 
face. 

“No more so than the average man. 
I’m no dollar grabber, but when I’m up 
against a possible inheritance I want 
to know-how strong a probability there 
is. 

“A decidedly strong one, Joe,” Elsie 
said, looking at him; but Gerty again 
interrupted. 

“Don’t take her too seriously,” she 
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begged. “Elsie doesn’t realize her own 
position. And there’s considerable time 
yet for her to come to a true sense of 
things as they are.” 

“And time to find the missing man,” 
suggested Joe cheerfully. “I am not 
going to pretend I don’t want to be the 
old lady’s heir, for I do, but not at the 
expense of Elsie’s happiness. I've 
known you less than half an hour, 
Cousin Elsie, but, by George, I’m for 
you!” 

“Why?” said Elsie with a real curi- 
osity. 

“First, because you're so pretty; sec- 
ond, because you’re so plucky; and 
third, because the whole thing is so 
much of a gamble. It would be an 
awful pity for you to lose out, even if 
it would be nuts for me!” 

“You’re a good sort, Joe; and, truly, 
if Kimball Webb never reappears, and 
you inherit Aunt Elizabeth’s money, I'll 
be glad for you.” 

“Come, come, Elsie, said her mother 
pettishly, “that’s all right in Sunday- 
school books, and uplift pamphlets, but 
we live in a practical world, and I don’t 
propose to let you do yourself the in- 
justice of losing your rightful for- 
tune for a bit of misplaced senti- 
ment. You’re young, too young to 
realize what it would mean to you to go 
through life alone and poor. And that’s 
what your life will be if you refuse to 
marry any one except Kimball. You 
must know that he may never return. 
Of course it is possible that he will, but 
he may not. And in that case I shall 
insist On your marrying some other 
good and worthy man, if only for the 
sake of your financial well-being in the 
future.” 

“And that of your family,” added 
Allison sagaciously, quite sensing the 
undercurrent of Mrs. Powell’s thoughts. 


“That, too,’ she admitted. “Elsie 


knows that our happiness depends upon 
Gerty’s hus- 


her course in the matter. 
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band, a well-to-do lawyer, was killed in 
action ; for myself, I am practically pen- 
niless. It is, therefore, Elsie’s duty to 
sacrifice herself to some extent for 
those dependent on her. I am an in- 
valid, Gerty has the care and support of 
two tiny children, and I am sure we 
are not unduly selfish in our attitude.” 

“And it isn’t,’ Gerty took up the 
tale, “as if we were asking anything 
wrong or unusual of Elsie. There is 
some time yet for her to look around 
and choose among her various suitors; 
she has lots of them r 

“Naturally,” said Allison dryly. 

“Oh, I don’t mean fortune hunters! 
There are plenty of men who love Elsie 
for herself alone. And they are first- 
class, desirable men, who would make 
delightful husbands.” 

“Gerty, you give me the- shivers!” 
exclaimed Elsie. “I’m merely an in- 
vestment, it would seem! I can tell 
you, Mr. Allison—Joe—I do not pro- 
pose to marry somebody in order to 
secure a fortune for my people! I am 
fond of them, I will work for them, but 
I refuse to sell myself for them!” 

“Fine talk, Cousin Elsie,” the young 
man said, smiling, “but you won’t last 
out. Let me see, Mr. Webb has been 
missing three days now, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes; three days now.” 

“And you have three months in which 
to find him. You see, I know the main 
facts. Well, I hate to be discouraging, 
but I don’t believe you'll ever see that 
man again. You may as well begin to 
pick his successor.” 

“T started out by liking you, Joe, but 
you’ve changed my attitude,” Elsie de- 
clared, her cheeks flushing with anger. 
“How can you speak like that?” 

“l’m a hardheaded Westerner, 
Elsie, and I look things square in the 





face. It’s out of all thinking that Webb 
was kidnaped. Such things aren’t 
done! And, too, how could it be pos- 


sible ?” 
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“How could his departure be possible, 
anyway?” 

“Far easier if he went of his own ac- 
cord, than if he were forced to go 
against his will. In fact, my girl, you 
must see that he couldn’t have been 
taken unwillingly. Granting the mys- 
tery of the locked room, it can be, it 
must be explained in some way, but only 
if Webb went away of his own volition. 
You must see that?” 

“T do,’ declared Gerty; “and Elsie 
does, too, only she won’t admit it.” 

“T don’t,” Elsie denied; “but I refuse 
to discuss the subject at all. I find it 
does no good. Nothing does any good! 
Here, three days have passed; a detec- 
tive has done his best, and it amounted 
to nothing at all! Two of my friends, 
Mr. Whiting and Mr. Harbison, have 
done their best, and it has amounted to 
nothing at all; Kimball’s mother and 
sister have done their best : 

“Are you sure of them?” Allison 
broke in. “I mean, are you sure they 
are hunting him—or are they foxy 
enough i 

He paused and looked from one to 
another to guess their attitude toward 
the Webb ladies. 

“T don’t think they know anything 
more about Kimball than I do,” said 
Elsie slowly. “I did think Henrietta 
engineered the whole thing—and I had 
reason to think so; I still have—but, 
not enough to make me feel sure of it.” 

“T’m keen on the mystery part of it,” 
said Allison. “I’ve a fondness for 
mystery and I’d like to know just how 
Mr. Webb did get out of that room— 
that is, if it was as securely locked as 
the stories made it out.” 

“Oh, it was”—Elsie nodded her 
head positvely—‘that is, if Henrietta’s 
story is true. And it must be, for she 
couldn’t make all the servants stick to a 
made-up tale, after ‘all the grilling 
they’ve been through by the detectives 
and by all of us. Yes, I do believe that 
Hollis and Oscar—they’re the two men 
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servants—broke in, just as they say they 
did.” 

“Then it’s the mystery of the cen- 
tury!” young Allison exclaimed. “I’m 
going to take a hand at it!” 

Elsie smiled with an indulgent air. 
“Ali right, Joe; go ahead. But the 
very simplicity of it all is the baf- 
fling part. Door and windows 
tened on the inside, and the man gone, 
with no trace of how he got out, where 
he went to, or where he is now.” 

“Can you beat it?” Allison’s round 
face fairly glowed with interest. “No 
secret passage?” 

“No; everybody’s tried to find one, 
but there’s no unexplained space in the 
walls, or between partitions, or anything 
of the sort. Mr. Whiting is an archi- 
tect, and he showed the police detective 
how he could see there is no chance for 
any secret exit. The walls are intact 
and solid. Oh, I don’t know how to 
express it, but there’s absolutely no 
chance of a sliding panel or secret stair- 
case or passage.” 

“Makes it still more interesting. 
What theories have been suggested?” 

“Nothing definite, except Kimball’s 
mother’s idea that spirits wafted him 
away !” 

“Oh, I don’t mean idiotic talk like 
that! Is the maternal Webb a spook- 
ist 


fas- 


2? 


“Of the deepest dye. She really be- 


lieves Kimball was carried bodily 
through a closed door!” 
“Don’t waste time on that. What 


does the detective think ?” 

“Can’t think of anything that fits all 
conditions. But he says Kimball must 
have gone away purposely, and, in some 
unexplained fashion, locked the door 
after him.” 

“Street door open?” 

“No; locked and bolted as usual.” 

“Beautiful case! Finest mystery I 
ever heard of. I’m going to imperil my 
chance at the fortene and try to get 
your man back for you!” 
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“That’s nice of you, Joe, but I wish 
I had more hope of your success.” 
Elsie’s disconsolate face did not 
brighten at her cousin’s offer. 

“Look here, Elsie; what say to offer- 
ing a reward? Make a nice big sum, 
contingent on the restoration of your 
lover, and then, if I can find him for 
you, I lose the fortune, but I get the 
prize money.” 

“Oh, I'll do that, Joe, gladly! How 
much shall I make it? Ten thousand 
dollars ?” 

“No; fifty thousand. You see, I 
want a slice of the money and, to be 
honest, I don’t think you’d let the for- 
tune slip for want of a bridegroom.” 

“Indeed she won’t!” cried Gerty. 
“She'll see reason before the thirtieth 
of June!” 

“That’s what I think,” agreed Joe; 
“so, Cousin Elsie, you'll never miss fifty 
thousand from your millions, and it’ll 
do me a power of good!” 

“You haven’t solved the mystery yet,” 
said Elsie, but her face had brightened 
at the mere idea of Joe’s success. 

“Then, if I don’t, you won’t have to 
pay me.” 

“Also,” said Mrs. Powell, “if some 
one else wins the reward ; 

“That’s all right,” said Joe casually. 
“If so, Elsie’ll be mighty glad to pay 
it !” 

“Of course I will! I'd pay it to any- 
body who will restore my fiancé!” 

“And a good investment, too; the re- 
turn of the man means the assurance of 
the money.” 

Fenn Whiting did not altogether ap- 
prove of the plan of a reward. When 
he came to see Elsie, after Allison had 
left the house, he advised against it, 

“You see, dear,” he said, “it is all 
right to offer the money to your cousin, 
but the lure of a big reward will at- 
tract all sorts and conditions of men, 
and you'll get involved in devious 
bothers.” 
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“Such as what?” demanded Elsie. “I 
don’t care who gets the money if Kim- 
ball is found. You know, Fenn, Kim 
must be somewhere! I don’t for a 
minute believe he is dead, do you?” 

“No; there’s no reason to think that. 
Who would have any motive for killing 
him—that is, except—oh, Elsie, can’t 
you see an inch in front of your nose? 
The only one with a possible motive for 
taking Kim away from you is that 
precious cousin of yours—though why 
you call him cousin, I don’t know.” 

“Joe Allison! Why, Fenn, if you 
saw that boy you'd never associate any 
wrongdoing with him! He’s the frank- 
est, most honest " 

“Elsie, how innocent you are! 
Surely, child, you must have intelli- 
gence, if not experience enough, to see 
that a scamp would assume honesty 
and frankness of demeanor to-——” 

“But you haven’t seen Joe!” 

“No matter; I know he’s the only 
one with a motive, if we except Wally 
Courtney.” 

“Haven't they found him yet?” 

“No; but they're on his trail. He is 
hiding somewhere, but I don’t believe 
he’s responsible for Kim’s disappear- 
ance. How could he be?” 

“He could be, as well as any one 
else. How could anybody be the means 
of—and yet somebody was!” 

“Nobody but Kim himself, Elsie. 
The method of his disappearance is still 
a mystery, but a motive for any one is 
more dubious still. I merely mentioned 
this Allison, but, after all, I can’t be- 
lieve he came here to New York from 
Chicago, got into a strange house, ab- 
ducted a strong, able-bodied man, and 
spirited him away, leaving the doors 
locked behind him! Your theory of 
Miss Webb’s connivance is more plau- 
sible than that!” 

“You mix me 





all up, Fenn! I 


thought at first you suspected Joe!” 
“I suspect no one, because as yet 
I’ve found no real motive. 


But this 
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Allison can be said to have a motive, 
and still my reason won’t let me suspect 
him. We’re all of us at sea, Elsie. 
We all speculate-and wonder and as- 
sume; then, when it comes to a 
positive suspicion, we can’t find a logi- 
cal one.” 

“Then I am sure I’m right in offering 
a reward, and a big one. You see, if 
Kim isn’t found in time I won’t have 
to pay it, and if he is found I shall 
marry him at once and so have plenty 
of money to pay it!” 

“You mean, make the payment con- 
tingent on his restoration before your 
birthday ?” 

“Of course. I shall never marry any 
one else. I'll wait forever for him. 
If he never comes back to me I shall 
never marry. If he comes after my 
birthday then Joe Allison will have the 
money and I will be a poor girl.” 

“How foolish you are, Elsie!” 

“You think so?” 

“No, dear, not really. I appreciate 
your loyal love, and I know you can’t 
dream of marrying another man. But 
you may change your mind later. And 
remember, Elsie, I have always loved 
you. I’m not asking you to marry me 
now; but if Kim doesn’t return before 
your birthday, and if the money goes 
to Allison, and if you’re, as you say, a 
girl dependent on your own efforts— 
for I suppose you wouldn’t accept an 
allowance from Allison ss 

“He hasn’t offered one. I never 
thought of such a thing! Yes, I would 
accept it for mother and Gerty and the 
children! Not for myself.” 

“He wouldn’t make you any such al- 
lowance as your mother and Gerty 
would want. You know, Elsie, they are 
a bit mercenary.” 

“You shan’t call them that! They’ve 
always had lots of money; they can’t 
get along without it. Gerty isn’t strong, 
and mother is growing more of an in- 
valid every day, and the children are 
expensive little things. Oh, Fenn, what 
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can I do? I can’t see my people in 
want! And I can’t marry somebody 
just to get a fortune for them!” 

“lm in a sorry predicament, dear, 
when I try to advise you; you know 
how I love you—how long I have loved 
you. When I found you had chosen 
Kimball I never obtruded my claims. 
But now—oh, Elsie, I can’t ask you to 
marry me to save the fortune! I’m not 
such a poor thing as that! But if Alli- 
son gets the money, and if he will look 
after your mother and Gerty, won’t you, 
dearest, won’t you let me provide for 
you? I can’t offer to take the whole 
family—I’m not a rich man—but I 
love you so, dear. All I can say is, that 
you must remember my only wish is to 
serve you—-in any way. Command me 
anything—anything, Elsie!” 

“Very well, Fenn; find Kimball for 
me.” 

“T’ll do my best, dear. If I don’t 
succeed you'll know I tried.” 

“You’re a good friend, Fenn; and I'll 
say this: I shall never—never marry 
any other man but my Kim, but I like 
you best of all my friends, and I de- 
pend on you most of all to help me.” 

“You may, Elsie. Now, are you de- 
termined to offer this reward?” 

“Oh, yes; and if you win it ie 

“Don’t! Dear heart, you don’t 
know how you hurt me! Do you think 
for a minute I’d take it?” 

“T don’t see why not, if you earn it 
by restoring Kim to me.” 

“Well, don’t let’s speak of reward! 
To give you happiness is all the reward 
I shall ask. I don’t want pay for 
that!” 

A visitor was announced, and in an- 
other minute Joe Allison entered the 
room. 

“Oh, Elsie,” he cried, “I’m finding 
out things! Beg pardon, I thought you 
were alone.” 

Elsie introduced the two men, and 
Joe favored Fenn Whiting with a long, 
steady glance. 














, 


“How do you do?” he said. “I’m 
glad to meet you, Mr. Whiting, for 
lots of reasons.” 

“Thank you,” said Whiting ; ‘“‘am I to 
know them?” 

“You bet. But, I say, you’re in with 
us on this deal?” 

“Rather! Stil, I'd like to know 
more of your ideas of what the deal is.” 

“Oh, yes; sure. I mean this notion 
of Elsie’s offering a reward for the 
return of her missing man.” 

“Don’t speak of it so—so bluntly, 
Joe,” Elsie urged. 

“IT side with Miss Powell,” Whit- 
ing said; “seems to me, Mr. Allison, the 
matter might be put more delicately.” 

“Oh, all right. But I’m a blunt man; 
Westerners have that ‘rep.’ Anyway, 
I’m keen on the’ scent.” 

“What have you found out?” cried 
Elsie. 

“lve found that Mr. Courtney, for 
one thing.” 


“Where is he?” asked Whiting and 
Elsie, too. 

“He’s practically in hiding, but not 
for concealment at all; merely to get 
a chance to work in peace, I take it.” 

“Where is he?” insisted Whiting. 

“He’s staying with a Miss Lulie 
Lloyd—only she won’t admit it.” 

“Lulie Lloyd!” Elsie cried. “Why, 
she’s Kim’s stenographer !” 

“Yep; I found that out, too. Well, 


Miss Lloyd has an apartment of her 
own; lives there with her mother— 
if it is her mother; and I believe for 
the present Mr. Wallace Courtney is 
making his abode there also.” 

“What's he doing there?” 

“Working like mad on his play!” 

“Oh, then he did steal Kim away!” 
Elsie’s eyes grew wide with glad sur- 
prise. “If that’s so we can soon get 
Kim back! I-hoped it was Mr. Court- 
ney, but I couldn’t believe it!” 

“I can’t believe it yet,” put in Whit- 
ing. “How did you get all this, Mr. 
Allison ?” 
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“Tust by nosing around. I found out 
that Miss Lloyd had been Mr. Webb’s 
stenographer, and I went to see her.” 

“Why ?” 

“Just to quiz her, and maybe find 
out a thing or two. You know a 
stenographer is often a mine of infor- 
mation regarding her employer, whether 
she lets go of it or not.” 

Whiting was agog 


3) 


“And did she? 
with interest. 

“She did not! She has the tightest 
closed pair of lips that ever felt a lip 
stick! She told me just about noth- 
ing. But—I caught on to some points! 
I'll say I did!” . 

“Go on,” said Elsie breathlessly. 
“What about Kim?” 

“Nothing about him, nothing at all. 
sut it’s my belief she has Mr. Court- 
ney there in her place, because of her 
—well, because of a lot of things I 
saw.” 

“You went there?” 

“I did. And Miss Lloyd so little 
expected any inquisitive intruders that 
I caught her utterly unprepared. I 
rather rudely brushed past the maid, 
who was taking my card to the lady, and 
TI entered the room just as an inner 
door closed behind a hurried departure 
of somebody. I deduce that somebody 
was Mr. Wallace Courtney, for these 
reasons: First, there was a definite 
odor of good cigar smoke in the room; 
there were papers and note- 
books scattered about a desk whose 
chair was pushed aside as if just va- 
cated by its occupant; third, Miss 
Lloyd herself, who rose hastily from 
her typewriter table, was exceedingly 
flustered and absurdly angry at my in- 
trusion.”’ 


second, 


“Hadn't she a right to be?” asked 
Whiting a little severely, for he did not 
approve of the young man’s easy-going 
ways. 


“Sure she had! I fully expected it. 


Well, I simply said, ‘Where’s Mr. 
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Courtney gone?’ and she did the high 
and mighty, ‘I don’t know what you 
mean, sir!’ with a loud exclamation 
point after the ‘sir.’ And then, with the 
usual tragedy-queen gag, she pointed to 
the door. But I had caught onto the 
dope I was after, and, casually pick- 
ing up a few sheets of the copy she had 
just written, I saw it was a play, and I 
saw the characters in said play- were 
named Mrs. Saltonstall, Mr. Cabot and 
Miss Adams. 

“T glanced at the notes on the aban- 
doned desk hard by, and found the same 
names scribbled there. To make assur- 
ance surer, I helped myself to a page 
of the scribblement and came away. 
That was all I did there. Then I went 
to the Workers’ Club, and somehow or 
other I wormed myself in, and man- 
aged to get the information from a 
friend of Mr. Courtney’s that the page 
of scribbled notes is in his handwriting 
and that Mr. Courtney’s play included 
the characters named, as I have here- 


inbefore enumerated! That’s about 
all.” 
“And enough!” cried Whiting. “Man, 


you’re a wonder! Courtney is there, 
of course.” 

“And I see farther into it than you 
do!” Elsie exclaimed. “That Lulie 
Lloyd is. giving Mr. Courtney all the 
points of Kim’s play! She’s Kim’s 
stenographer, you know!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A PIECE OF PAPER. 


WHEN Elsie arrived at Lulie Lloyd’s 
home that young woman greeted 

her most pleasantly. 

“T came to see Mr. Courtney,” Elsie 
said briefly, looking about. 

“Here I am, Miss Powell.” Wallace 
Courtney came in from the next room. 

“T was told you were here—in hid- 
ing!” Elsie exclaimed excitedly. 


“In retreat, not in hiding,” Court- 
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ney corrected her. “I am exceedingly 
busy, and, in order to work uninter- 
rupitedly, I’ve set up an office in this 
house, and Miss Lloyd is helping me.” 

“But you’re Mr. Webb’s stenogra- 


pher.” Elsie turned on the girl. 
“I know it, Miss Powell,” she said 
good-naturedly; “but Mr. Webb is 


away, and nobody knows when he'll 
come back, so I thought I had a right 
to take another position.” 

“Of course she has,” Courtney de- 
fended her. “But tell me, Miss Powell, 
have you any news of the missing 
man?” 

“How can I have unless you give it 
to me?” 

“Meaning?” 

“Meaning that I think you are in 
some way responsible for his disappear- 
ance! I think you feared his ‘play 
would clash with your own, and in some 
clever manner you contrived to hide him 
somewhere until too late to interfere 
with you.” 

“What an idea! Miss Powell, you 
give me credit then for supernatural 
cleverness, for I must say, from what 
I’ve heard, the hiding of Kimball Webb, 
if he is hidden, is a masterpiece of in- 
genuity! How, may I ask, do you think 
I did it?” 

“T haven’t the least idea, but I know 
nobody else had any interest in his re- 
moval; and now that you’ve gone to 
work at your play with such energy, 
and have availed yourself of Mr. 
Webb’s stenographer, which must be 
very advantageous,. I’ve no further 
doubt that you did the outrageous 
thing! When do you propose to liber- 
ate him?” 


“Not having him in custody, I can’t 
answer that question. I tell you 
frankly, Miss Powell, your suspicions 


are so utterly absurd I decline to refute 
them. If you choose to think I ab- 
ducted Kimball Webb you are at lib- 
erty to do so, but until you can produce 





















some proof or some indicative evi- 
dence, I have no call to defend myself. 
Also, I am willing to admit that I’m 
glad he’s gone! I wish no harm to 
Webb, he’s a friend of mine, but his 
play put the kibosh on my hopes, and 
now that I have a chance at success, I’m 
taking it! As to Miss Lloyd, she is a 
first-class stenographer and more. She 
is a real help in knowing all about 
Webb’s play. Not that I mean to plag- 
jarize; on the contrary, Miss Lloyd can 
tell me his points, and I shall take care 
to avofd using them.” 

“You are exceedingly clever, Mr. 
Courtney”—Elsie looked at him curi- 
ously-—“especially so in the attitude 
you take regarding Kim! I believe 
you got him away somehow and that 
you will not give him up until you are 
ready. How you did it, I can’t imag- 
ine, but I shall find out, and I shall 
have you punished! There is, there 
must be a law that will reach you, and 
you'll have a worse fate than the failure 
of a play!” 

“Whew! Miss Powell, you take my 
breath away! If I were afraid of any- 
body in this matter I should certainly 
fear you! You have. enterprise and 
persistence to a marked degree. But I’m 
not afraid of you; go ahead with your 
investigation of my criminal career, and 
let me know your results. You have the 
police back of you, I suppose?” 

“I think you’re perfectly horrid, Mr. 
Courtney! Haven’t you a particle of 
sympathy for me? Don’t you think I 
am in the depths of misery at the loss 
of the man I love?” 

“Oh, he isn’t lost, Miss Powell. 
Whatever the reason for his disappear- 
ance—and I could suggest several—his 
absence is but temporary.” 

“You’re very sure—so sure, that I 
am more than ever convinced’ that 
you’re behind the crime—for it is a 
crime!” 


“Fasten it on me, then,” retorted 
8E ps 
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Courtney cheerfully. “I deny it, but 
if it’s proven on me I'll admit it!” 

“Of course you will; you’ll have to! 
And [ll get it proved all right! Miss 
Lloyd, be careful. You know how Mr. 
Webb trusted you, you know all the ins 
and outs of his work, you must know 
that you reveal his secrets at your 
peril.” 

“Oh, wait a minute, Miss Powell,” 
Courtney broke in; “cut out the dra- 
matics. Miss Lloyd is a stenographer, 
and she has a right to work for any 
one she chooses. If her previous em- 
ployer returns and calls her to account 
for taking another position that’s one 
thing. But until he does so, no one 
else has a right to question her course.” 

“That’s right, Miss Powell,” said 
Lulie Lloyd. “But, anyway, don’t you 
fear I'll do anything wrong. As Mr. 
Courtney says, anything I can tell him 
regarding Mr. Webb’s play is by way of 
caution against plagiarism, not the 
means of bringing it about.” 

“T don’t believe a word of that!” 
Elsie’s little nose went up scornfully. 
“IT know perfectly well Mr. Courtney 
will use the best of Mr. Webb’s ideas, 
and will so change and rewrite them 
that he can claim them as his own. I 
may be baffled, but I’m not fooled!” 

The brown eyes swept coldly over the 
flushed face of the stenographer and 
then turned again to Courtney. 

“T’ve no desire to discuss the matter 
further,” Elsie said calmly; “but I can 
tell you, Mr. Wallace Courtney, you'll 
be sorry for what you have done. This 
is not the age of bandits and pirates. 
Citizens cannot be secretly taken from 
their homes with impunity! You are 
the man with a motive for desiring 
the disappearance of Kimball Webb, 
and so you are the man who brought 
about that disappearance. I shall see 
to it that you get your just deserts.” 

Elsie turned on her heel, and started 
for the door. 
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“Just a moment, Miss Powell,” said 
Courtney; and she turned. 

“Do listen to me, for your own sake,” 
he urged. “I didn’t steal your lover 
away from you—but, though you will 
doubtless scorn it, I’d like to give you 
a hint.” 

“You can’t divert my attention from 
you in that way!” Elsie declared, but 
she waited for further words. 

“I dare say not; still, it ought to 
interest you to know that Kimball was 
looking for something queer to hap- 
pen.” 

“Can you prove that, other than by 
your own statement?” 

“So you won't believe anything I 
say? Well, listen, anyway. We were 
talking recently at the club about spir- 
itualism - 

“Oh, don’t harp on that! That’s 
Kim’s mother’s theory, and of all ridic- 
ulous nonsense! Why e 

“Now wait a minute. This was only 
two nights before his bachelor dinner. 
We were discussing the foolishness of 
séances, and talking about the people 
who claim to have communication with 
their relatives who were killed in the 
war, when Kim said, “There may be 
something in it after all.” 

“We laughed at him and asked him 
if he’d had any experiences worth tell- 
ing. And he said he’d had one the 
night before.” 

“T don’t want to hear it. Either 
you’re deceiving me, or he was hoaxing 
you. Kim hates everything of the sort; 
his mother will tell you that.” 

“It isn’t a question of his hating it 
—he did—but he told us a tale which I, 
for one, refuse to doubt. It bore evi- 
dence of its truth on its very face.” 

“What was it?” Elsie became inter- 
ested in spite of herself.” 

“Tt seems Kim has had a number of 
queer experiences happen to him while 
he slept. For instance, clothing that 
he left on one chair when he went to 
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bed he found in the morning on another 
chair.” 

“Pooh! He might have forgotten 
which chair he left the things on!” 

“But it happened three times in suc- 
cession. And his door was carefully 
locked each night. In fact, he said 
that’s why he formed the habit of lock- 
ing and bolting it. He was not at all 
afraid, but his mother had talked about 
spirit performances and he wanted to 
know what it all meant.” 

“Is there any more of this rubbish?” 
Elsie asked. 

“There is. The night I speak of, 
two nights before the dinner, he told us 
this tale. He was lying in bed with 
the bedclothing drawn smoothly over 
him. He felt it slipping down as if it 
were being drawn off. He made no 
effort to hold it, nor to rise, as he was 
bent on waiting to see what would 
happen. Well, the sheet, blanket, and 
counterpane, all were drawn slowly, 
steadily, and entirely off the bed and 
fell in a heap on the floor.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Elsie simply, 

“You don’t have to. I’m merely re- 
peating the story Kim told. Half a 
dozen fellows heard it; they'll all tell 
you the same. Want their names?” 

“Not now. I may ask for them some 
time.” 

“All right. As soon as the clothes 
were all off Kim sprang up, made a 
light, and investigated. There was no 
sign of any one about; the door was 
locked as he had left it; and, he said, 
there was no other possible access to 
the room. Kim wasn’t afraid, but he 
was flabbergasted. He asked us our 
opinion. You know what poltergeist 
means ?” 

“Oh, I know it; some foolishness the 
spiritualists babble about, that snatches 
bedclothes off and clatters tin pans and 
all that.” 

“Yes. Well, several of the men said 
it was poltergeist.” 
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“Polter—fiddlesticks! It was a 
nightmare, and you only tell the story to 
get me off the track.” 

“Meaning the track of my own par- 
ticipation in the crime?” 

“Meaning just that!” 

“Well, listen to this, then. One 
night about a week before the bed- 
clothes affair, a diamond pin was stolen 
from Kimball Webb’s room.” 

“A diamond pin!” 

“Yes, a scarf pin. Small diamonds, 
set around a cat’s-eye. Not of great 
value, but an expensive little trinket. 
In that case, too, the door was locked 
and bolted on the inside.” 

“Servants, I suppose. Why didn’t 
Kim report the theft to the police?” 

“He said he was too curious to find 
out how it was done.” 

“Poltergeist don’t steal things.” 

“Oh, yes, they do. Well, anyway, I 
wanted you to know that there have 
been queer doings and they are not 
explicable by natural means. Kimball 
told of strange sounds, groans, and 
moans.” 

“The same old stuff!” 

“Yes, but Kim told it all as fact. I’ve 
no reason to gloubt his word; he’s never 
been a man given to big yarns, and he 
has a reputation for veracity. Do you 
doubt him?” 

“Kimball? No! But I believe these 
stories are embroidered, if not made 
up out of whole cloth! And I don’t 
want to hear any more of them.” 

Sut Elsie was not allowed to forget 
the stories. For, her next stopping 
place was at the Webb house, and she 
found the family there in a state of 
turmoil. 

Mrs. Webb’s declaration of her be- 
lief in the supernatural disappearance 
of Kimball, having been overheard by 
the chambermaid, the girl begged per- 
mission to tell what she knew about the 
room. 

“It’s haunted,” she had told the Webb 
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ladies. “I know it is, for I’ve seen 
things the haunt done!” 

“Tell what you know, Janet,” Hen- 
rietta said severely, “but don’t exag- 
gerate or color your story in any way.” 

“No, ma’am; I don’t need to. It’s 
this way. A few weeks ago I went up 
to make up Mr. Kimball’s room, and 
when I opened the door, the room was 
full of smoke.” 

“Cigar smoke?” asked Henrietta. 

“Oh, no, ma’am. Smoke like from 
a fire.” 

“Was there a fire in the grate 

“No, ma’am, and no sign of one. 
Why, there hasn’t been a fire there 
since winter time. But the smoke didn’t 
come from the fireplace exactly; it was 
sort of around the room—and a smell 
like that of fresh kindled wood.” 

“You could imagine the odor, Janet,” 
demurred Henrietta. 

“No, ma’am, I didn’t. It was too 
strong for that. You know, ma’am, 
there’s no smell like that of a fresh 
wood fire.” 

“And no ashes or burned wood in the 
fireplace ?” 

“No, ma’am; it was clean as clean.” 

“You see, Henrietta,’ said her 
mother, “poltergeist is the only thing 
that explains that. They carry fire 
about as easily as we carry water.” 

“I don’t want to believe it,” said 
Henrietta slowly; it’s too absurd; but 
Janet has always been a truthful girl.” 

“Oh, it’s the truth I’m telling, miss,” 
Janet avowed, “and I was that scared 
I never mentioned it to nobody.” 

“That’s like Janet, too,” observed 
Mrs. Webb; “she’s very close-mouthed. 
But you should have told us.” 

“T thought I would, ma’am, but I 
feared you’d laugh at me. I never sup- 
posed any harm would come of it. 
And now ‘the little men’ have carried 
off Mr. Kimbalif’ The girl broke into 
tears and rar from the room. 

“The little men?” said Mrs. Webb 
wonderingly. 
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“That’s what they call any super- 
natural force,” said Henrietta. “Here 
comes Elsie; let’s tell her about it.” 

It was at that juncture that Elsie 
appeared, and as the Webbs told the 
story of Janet’s experiences, she related 
what Wallace Courtney had told her. 

“There’s no doubt at all,” said Mrs. 
Webb, with a strange mixed feeling 
of satisfaction at having her own 
theory gain ground, and a shock of 
desolation at the loss of her son. 

Elsie looked at her in amazement. 

“Mrs. Webb,” she said slowly, “do 
you really mean that you think polter- 
geist, Or any supernormal power re- 
moved Kim bodily, and took him out 
of his locked room, and is keeping him 
concealed somewhere ?” 

“Of course I do!” 

“How are they keeping him alive?” 

“T don’t know that he is alive.” 

“And you are willing to believe such 
rubbish? You——” 

“It does no good, Elsie,” interrupted 
Henrietta, “to talk to mother like that. 
You’ve no right to scorn her beliefs; 
she is a confirmed spiritualist, and, as 
such, she is entitled to a respectful con- 
sideration, whether or not you agree 
with her beliefs.” 

“That’s so, Henrietta, and I apolo- 
gize. But it seems incredible that a 
sensible woman can stand for that sort 
of foolishness! Dear Mrs. Webb, I beg 
you to forgive me; I don’t mean to 
be rude, but—oh, I’m so crazy to find 
Kimball, I’m not myself! I’m going to 
devote my life to it; I’m going to try 
every means I can think of and then 
make up more; but I'll find him yet! 
You see. I start out by assuming that 
he didn’t go away voluntarily; you 
know he wouldn’t do that. On our 
wedding day!” 

Henrietta said no word, but a slight 
sound of disagreement that could be 
faintly heard made Elsie turn to her. 
She was amazed at the look of hatred 
on Henrietta’s face. 
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“Why,” she cried, “you look as if you 
could eat me, Henrietta! Now, look 
here; even if you don’t like me very 
much, I’m your brother’s promised 
wife, and so I shall remain until I’m his 
wife in fact. You can’t change that— 
and though I don’t think now that you 
spirited Kim away, yet I did think 
so, and if you look like that, I may 
come back to that opinion!’ 

“Your opinions don’t interest me, 
Elsie, and though I shouldn’t have 
chosen you for Kimball’s wife, yet I 
am just enough to treat properly the 
woman he himself selected for that 
honor.” 

“All right; why don’t you begin to 
treat me properly, then? For, if you 
ask me, I don’t think you’ve done so 
yet!” 

Henrietta scorned to reply save by a 
disdainful look. 

“And now,” Elsie went on, “I’m go- 
ing up to Kimball’s room to look around 
a bit. I suppose Hanley does all he 
can, but I’ve been told that hunting a 
‘missing person’ is a very slow process, 
Sometimes I think I’ll get a private de- 
tective, a big one, who will find my 
Kimball and give him back to me.” 

“My son will never be seen again,” 
declared Mrs. Webb solemnly. 

“I’m glad I’m not impressed by your 
dark views about it,” Elsie said, smil- 
ing at the old lady, whom she really 
liked, in spite of her absurd beliefs. 

Mrs. Webb was more kindly disposed 
toward Elsie than Henrietta, and Elsie 
responded gratefully. 

“You'll change your mind,” she went 
on to Mrs. Webb, “when I make a tri- 
umphant rescue of my beloved. Oh,” 
she burst out suddenly, “don’t you feel 
sorry for me? Think, a bride, left 
alone on-her wedding day!” 

“A deserted .began Henrietta, 
but Elsie turned on her like a young 
tempest. 

“No! Not 
Kimball didn’t desert me. 





a deserted wife! My 
This minute, 















wherever he is, he is planning and 
‘gtriving to get back to me. That is, if 
he is conscious—and I know he is! I’d 
die if I didn’t believe that!” 

She ran from the room and made her 
way up to Kimball’s room. 

It was no longer kept locked, and 
it had been swept and garnished, so 
that any clews, if there ever had been 
any, had been removed. 

“But,” Elsie mused sadly, “how could 
there have been any clews? Clews to 
what?” She couldn’t believe an in- 
truder had carried Kim off, for there 
was no possible way for an intruder 
to get-in or out. What she really 
thought was that he had been lured 
away; say somebody had _ telephoned 
him and he had gone off suddenly, or 
something like that. How he locked the 
door after him, and the hall door, too, 
was a stumblingblock, but she didn’t 
try to get over it. 

She wandered about the large, pleas- 
ant room. On the chiffonier was her 
own photograph in a silver frame. 
Scattered about were several trifles she 
had given him; a paper knife, a single 
flower vase, a calendar. 

She looked in the scrap basket. It 
was empty. 

“What am I looking for?” she said, 
smiling to herself. “I don’t believe the 
criminal was here in this room, so there 
can be no clews—unless a note called 
Kim away; that might be!” 

She looked through the small writing 
case that lay on a table. But it held 
nothing but fresh stationery, stamps, 
and so forth. It looked as if it had 
never been used. 

“A present from somebody,” Elsie 
decided. “Nobody ever uses ’em!” 

She glanced through some dresser 
drawers, but there was nothing out of 
order, nothing unusual, only the ap- 
pointments of a man’s wardrobe. 

Idly Elsie tapped at the walls. She 
had no knowledge as to what sort of 
sound revealed a secret passage and 
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what sort meant a solid wall. But other 
and wiser people had thoroughly tested 
that point, and one and all declared 
there wasn’t a chance of a secret or 
concealed exit from the room, 

And yet Kimball had gone out of it, 
and had fastened the door behind him. 
Whether alone or accompanied, whether 
of his own volition or not, he had left 
the room that night, and had never been 
seen or heard of since. 

The very impossibility of the case 
made it weird. But no belief in super- 
natural forces took root in Elsie’s brain. 

“A clew,” she said to herself over and 
over again. I must find a clew! I'll 
search the floor.” 

She did, going over it on her hands 
and knees. But the careful sweeping it 
had received had obliterated any foot- 
prints, and had also removed any shreds 
of cloth, ravelings, or any such oft- 
found bits of evidence. 

However, the maid who did the 
sweeping was not entirely unique 
among her sort, for she had slighted 
her work when sweeping under the 
bed. There Elsie found some rolls of 
dust that would have roused Mrs. 
Webb’s ire had she known of their ex- 
istence. 

Elsie smiled at the thought that not 
even New England aristocrats can al- 
ways command service beyond re- 
proach, and after scanning the rug as 
far as she could see, she rose from her 
knees. 

One scrap caught her attention, and 
from beneath the bed she picked up a 
tiny twisted thing. 

She carefully unfolded it, but it 
proved to be only a paper that had once 
contained a quill toothpick and that 
bore printed on it the name of a city 
restaurant. 

Mechanically she twirled it in her fin- 
gers until the flimsy thing was a mere 
wad, and then she threw it into the 
wastebasket. 

She lingered a moment at the chif- 
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fonier, sadness stealing over her heart 
as she looked at the prosaic, common- 
place array of brushes and trays, and 
she felt a fresh pang as she noted the 
absence of Kimball’s best things, which, 
like her own ivory set, were packed for 
the wedding trip. 


“And we'll go on that wedding trip 


yet!” Elsie vowed in her heart. “I’m 
determined to find that man! He never 
left me voluntarily. Either Henrietta 
or Wallace Courtney hid him some- 
where, somehow! But IJ’ll find out 
where, and I'll get him back. He's 
nuine—my love, my own, and nobody 
shall take him from me!” 

She went downstairs slowly, think- 
ing deeply as she went. 

“T’ve decided,” she announced as she 
rejoined the Webb ladies. “I’m going 
to get a detective—the best one I can 
hear of, anywhere.” 

“They’re very expensive,” Henrietta 
reminded her. 

“IT suppose that means you won't 
shoulder any of the expense. Well, I'll 
do it, then. My income will remain 
unchanged until my birthday, and I'll 
use it all, if necessary, to get Kim back. 
But I'll get him back!” 


CHAPTER IX. 
PROPOSALS. 


FLSIE’S determination to get a spe- 

cial detective was not easily carried 
out. She visited several who were rec- 
ommended to her by agencies, but none 
seemed sufficiently sure of success to 
make her willing to pay the large fees 
they demanded, irrespective of the out- 
come of their efforts. 

In fact none seemed anxious to take 
up the case. They deemed it too diffi- 
cult to locate the missing man, for they 
held, most of them, that he had been 
hidden with his own consent or at his 
own request, 

One detective told Elsie plainly that 
he had learned that Mr. Webb was en- 
tirely amenable to the advices of his 
mother and sister, and that, as they so 
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thoroughly disapproved of the marriage 
he contemplated, he had at last agreed 
to their views and had vanished the day 
of the projected wedding. He politely 
expressed his personal surprise at this 
state of things, and, with an admiring 
glance at his would-be client, implied 
that, for his part, he didn’t see how Mr, 
Webb could have chosen more happily. 

Disgusted at his impertinence, Elsie 
left him, and after a few more trials to 
find a detective who would take a real 
interest, aside from his financial reward, 
she gave up in despair. 

“T thought it would be an easy matter 
to get a detective,” she said to Gerty; 
“but the ones I’ve seen are stupid and 
indifferent.” 

“Give up the idea that you'll ever see 
Kimball again,” Gerty urged; “that is, 
before your birthday. There’s not the 
slightest doubt that Henrietta is at the 
bottom of the whole affair. Nobody 
else could be. Nobody from outside 
could slip into the house and get Kim 
away. Henrietta could, of course, and 
then all the mysteries are explainable.” 

“Explainable? How?” 

“Why, after he left the house, to go 
wherever they planned for him to go, 
Henrietta could lock the street door 
after him.” 

“And his room door, locked from the 
inside ?” 

“Oh, that yarn isn’t true! Henrietta 
made it all up. She bribed the servants 
to keep it quiet, and she made up the 
whole story. It couldn’t be, you know, 
that he really got out of those locked 
doors—unless you’re going over to Mrs. 
Webb’s spirit theory !” 

“Good gracious, no! But, she says 
she’s going to see a clairvoyant about 
Kimball, and she'll find out the truth 
that way.” 

“Poppycock! Of course she could 
learn nothing, but if she could, she 
vould have done so long ago. It’s 
nearly three weeks now since he’s been 
gone, and nobody has done one thing 
toward finding him. That proves the 
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Webbs did it. If he had been kid- 
naped or killed, the police would have 
found it out. But the Webbs can keep 
him hidden indefinitely, and they’re go- 
ing to do it, until after your birthday.” 

“Tf they'll give him back to me then, 
I'll be glad!” 

“Elsie, don’t talk like that. Dear, I 
wish you would look at the matter sen- 
sibly. You can’t mean to give up five 
million dollars for a mere bit of senti- 
ment.” 

“Don’t call my love for Kimball ‘a 
mere bit of sentiment!’ You don’t 
know what love means.” 

“Don’t say that! I guess if your 
husband had been killed in the war, 
you’d——” 

“Killed in the war! That’s a glori- 
ous fate! Phillip died honorably, fight- 
ing for his country, and you can be 
proud of him! While I am not only de- 
prived of my love, my mate, but I’ve no 
notion where he is, or what suffering 
he’s undergoing! Oh, Gerty, your sor- 
row is a great one, I know, but it’s 
nothing to mine!” 

“You talk like a silly girl! You can’t 


‘feel the same about a lover as I do 


about a husband and the fatheg of my 
children! And you can marry some 
one else; you can look on Kimball 
merely as a dear memory.” 

“You can marry some one else, too!” 

“No; my heart is buried in my hus- 
band’s grave. Elsie, dear sister, try 
to look at these things from a rational 
point of view. Try to realize that, sad 
as your lot seems at present, there’s 
happiness ahead, if you choose to ac- 
cept it. No young girl can so love a 
man to whom she’s not married as to 
be inconsolable at his loss.” 

“I can,” Elsie persisted, “and I ‘do. 
And you can talk as long as you like, 
you'll never persuade me that I could 
know a happy moment if I married any 
one else!” 

“Then, dear, don’t you think you 
ought to sacrifice yourself for mother’s 
sake? She is so ill and r 
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“One word for mother and two for 
yourself! You don’t fool me, Gerty, 
not for a minute! You want me to 
marry because if I don’t, we'll lose 


Aunt Elizabeth’s money! Why not 
speak out and say so?’ 
“Very well; I do, then! And it’s 


quite as much for your sake as for 
mine! You don’t know what it will 
mean to leave this place to live in some 
little cramped flat, and to work for your 
living—unless, indeed, you think of de- 
pending on Joe Allison for charity ?~ 

“T don’t; you know I don’t! But I’d 
work myself into my grave before I’d 
marry a man I didn’t love! I can’t 
even think about it; it makes me so 
indignant that you can suggest it!” 

“That’s the natural feeling, dear; but 
your case ts so different from most 
girls’. Try to see.it clearly. The in- 
come of five millions and all the com- 
fort that means, against the sufferings 
and discomforts that poverty brings. 
And think not only of yourself, but of 
mother 2 

“Yes, and Gerty—Gerty, first, last, 
and all the time!” 

“Then, all I have to say is, you’re a 
very selfish girl.” 

The discussions always wound up 
like this. Gerty took occasion nearly 
every day to repeat her accusations of 
selfishness; to impress on Elsie her 
duty to her invalid mother; to refer to 
her own two little children and her own 
inability to do any work, having the 
care of them; and eternally did she 
harp on the fact that since Elsie had not 
been married to Webb, her grief was 
merely a temporary regret for a man 
to whom she had been engaged, which, 
Gerty held, was an episode that might 
occur in any girl’s life. 

None of the arguments had any 
weight with Elsie, except the charge of 
selfishness. She was not selfish; she 
had always given lavishly of her wealth 
to her family and to her friends and to 
various charities. There was not a self- 
ish impulse in Elsie Powell’s soul. 
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And there was a very strong sense of 
duty and of obligation to her own peo- 
ple. 

She did not go so far as to think of 
marrying any one but Kimball—that 
determination was, as yet, unshakable 
—but she tried with all her might to 
think of some other way out. 

Yet there was none. She had been 
to see one of the trustees, who had her 
aunt’s estate in charge, and he had de- 
clared there was no possible loophole. 
If Elsie was not married when ‘she be- 
came twenty-four years old the entire 
property would revert to Joe Allison. 

“A pretty hard place that young man’s 
in!’ said Mr. Thorne, the trustee. ‘‘He 
naturally has no ill feelings toward you, 
but if he’s human he can’t help wish- 
ing he might inherit all the money. So 
he’s doubtless breathlessly awaiting de- 
velopments, and every day that passes 
without any word from Kimball Webb 
brings Allison one day nearer to his 
inheritance. I suppose you’ve told him 
of your decision not to marry any one 
else?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Elsie; “I’ve told 
everybody of that. I thought if the 
Webbs were made to believe that, they 
might give up and let Kimball come 
back.” 

“Why do you think they know where 
he is?” 

“Who else could know? And if they 
find out that I shall marry him when 
he does return, they may think that he 
might better marry a rich girl than a 
poor one.” 

“They have no desire for money,” 
Mr. Thorne remarked. “I live next 
door to the Webbs, I’ve known them 
for years, and they’re among the few 
people I know who really and honestly 
scorn money. They think great wealth 
is vulgar, and though they require and 
have enough to live very comfortably, 
they’ve absolutely no desire for more.” 

“T know that,” Elsie sighed. “And 
I’m not so awfully keen for money my- 
self—not at all, compared to love and 
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happiness! But I’ve people dependent 
on me. My mother and my sister and 
her children have no income except 
what I give them from my inheritance, 
And if I give that up what can we all 
do?” 

“That’s a grave question, my dear, 
and if you'll listen to my advice I sug- 
gest that you marry before your birth- 
day. You'll be glad in after years that 
you did so, even though you dread the 
idea just now.” 

“Everybody says the same thing’— 
Elsie rose to go—“but I’m not obliged 
to take that advice. I think I can 
trust Mr. Allison to provide for my 
mother, and Gerty can marry-~again. 
There’s no reason she shouldn’t marry 
for money, if it’s the thing for me to 
do!” 

“That’s quite different, my dear. 
Mrs. Seaman is a widow, and her hus- 
band’s memory is too dear for P 

“Oh, hush! I get so tired of that 
argument! Let me tell you, Kimball 
Webb’s memory is as dear to me as if 
he had been my husband for a thousand 
years! And I shall never marry one 
one else—never !” 





Fenn Whiting continued to interest 
himself in the search for the missing 
Webb. He followed up the proceed- 
ings of the detective, Hanley, and 
brought reports, unsatisfactory as they 
were, to the Powell family. 

“T feel embarrassed about it all,” 
Whiting said to Gerty, in Elsie’s ab- 
sence, “for, truly, I love Elsie enough 
to want her to get Webb back and 
marry him. But if he never turns up— 
and I don’t believe he ever will—I don’t 
mind telling you that I haven’t given up 
hope of yet winning Elsie for myself. 
But not before her birthday. I’m not a 
fortune hunter, and rather than be 
thought so, I’d really rather take her 
without the money than with it.” 

“But it would mean so much to her,” 
demurred Gerty. 


“Yes, and to all of you. I’ve a good 











income, and it would be entirely at 
Elsie’s disposal, and I know her well 
enough to know how she would feel to- 
ward her family. But my income isn’t 
a princely one, and so the matter of the 
inheritance would be up to Elsie her- 
self. I’d be thankful if she’d marry 
me, say in a year, or after she gives up 
her last hope of ever seeing Kimball 
again. Do you think she’d do that, 
Gerty, do you?” 

Whiting was very much in earnest, 
and indeed it was easy to believe in his 
great love for Elsie. He said little to 
her about it, but when in her presence 
he watched her with an expression of 
devotion that seemed all the greater for 
being untold. 

He was at the house one afternoon 
when Elsie came in, bringing Joe Alli- 
son with her. 

Gerty opened the subject of the in- 
heritance, making no secret of her opin- 
ion that Elsie ought to marry before 
her birthday. 

“Tt’s hard on you, Joe,” she said, for 
they had all learned to like young Alli- 
son, “but the fortune is rightfully El- 
sie’s. Aunt Powell merely put in that 
alternative clause to make sure Elsie 
married. And but for Kimball’s 
strange absence all would have gone 
well; you wouldn’t even have thought 
about being a millionaire.” 

“That’s so.” Joe smiled grimly. 
“But, 1 say, the thought that I may be 
one has taken hold of me. I’m only 
human, after all, and I’d like a fortune 
as well as the next one! Oh, I sup- 
pose it would be more noble to say I 
don’t want it and all that, but I do— 
that is, if it comes to me squarely. I 
want Elsie to get her man back and be 
happy, or I want her to marry some 
other man—if she wants to. But if 
Elsie of her own free will gives up that 
bunch of ducats I’m mighty glad that 
it will then come my way! There! 
Honesty is the worst policy, I dare say, 
but it’s mine.” 

“Good for you, Joe.” Elsie smiled at 
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him. “I like your frank statement, and 
it is, as you say, only human nature 
to feel that way. 

“But, Joe,” Gerty began, “how about 
some kind of a compromise? Why 
can’t you and Elsie make a compact 
that if Elsie gets the money she'll give 
you a good slice and if you get it you'll 
give her. e 

“Nothing doing!” Allison  crigd. 
“That isn’t cricket, and, besides, I know 
Elsie well enough to know that she 
doesn’t want charity.” 

“Not for herself, maybe 

But Elsie interrupted her sister: 

“No, nor for any one else. You’ve 
proposed all sorts of plans, Gerty, but 
this last is about the worst of all! I 
may ask you, Joe, to look after mother 
a bit, but not unless you’re glad to do 
it !” 

“Oh, pshaw, Elsie, you know I'll do 
the right thing by her. But here’s the 
truth. I don’t suppose it’s the time to 
say it but I do want you all to know it— 
and Mr. Whiting, too.” 

Joe looked at Whiting with a glance 
of hesitation and then proceeded. 

“It’s this way: If Elsie doesn’t marry 
by her birthday, the thirtieth of next 
month, the money comes to me. Well, 
suppose Elsie marries me the day after 
her birthday !” 

Elsie gasped; Fenn Whiting laughed 
outright, and Gerty asked quickly: 

“Why not the day before?” 

“No, sir,” retorted Joe. “I love El- 
sie, I want her for my wife and I’ll be 
glad to share the fortune with her if she 
marries me. But my independence, my 
manhood, my whole better judgment, 
calls out for the ownership of the for- 
tune myself. I'll gladly settle a big sum 
on her; she shall have all the allowance 
she wants; she shall do as she pleases, 
unquestioned and unconditionally, but 
I think I don’t care to be dependent on 
a rich wife. Any man worth his salt 
would feel that way about it.” 

“Joe, you are too funny for any- 
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thing!” Elsie laughed in spite of her 
shocked amazement. 

“T am, am I? Well, I don’t care 
what you think I am, Elsie, if you'll 
marry me. This is a queer way to pro- 
pose, I know, but it’s a queer situation.” 

“It’s all that,” agreed Whiting. 
“And as I’ve proposed to Elsie many 
times in the past, and in more appropri- 
ate circumstances, I'll also take this 
occasion to renew my plea that she 
marry me the day after her birthday.” 

“Why, then she’d lose the money!” 
cried Gerty. 

“Yes, but I can’t ask her to marry 
me in time to save the money! That 
would stamp me a fortune seeker. I 
love Elsie for herself alone, and she 
knows it. This proposal, here and now, 
is so that you others will understand 
the situation.” 

“Well, I’m the most proposed to girl 
in the city, I do believe.” Elsie smiled 
at both her suitors as at two blundering 
children. “But you see, gentlemen, I’ve 
no intention of marrying anybody. As 
Joe has tacitly agreed to look after 
mother, and as I can look after myself, 
I propose to live in single blessedness 
till Kimball comes home, if it’s my 
whgle lifetime. I’m sorry, Gerty, that 
I can’t sacrifice myself for you and the 
babies but Oh, Gerty, dearest, 
don’t!” 

For Gerty had dropped her face in 
her hands and was crying silently. 

“You must forgive me’”—she sobbed 
—‘I’m not mercenary, but when [ think 
of those two dear little innocent chil- 
dren, with no home, no means Oh, 
Elsie, how can you?” 

“T can’t!” declared Elsie, her arms 
around her sister. “But what can I do? 
I wish I knew. Oh, I am the most 











miserable girl in the world!” 

She ran from the room, and after a 
few minutes Joe Allison went away. 

“T thought he’d prove more gener- 
ous,” Whiting said to Gerty. 

“T understand him,” Gerty replied. 
“He thinks if he offers to settle a large 
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sum on us Elsie won’t marry him. If 
he holds off she may.” 

“Yes, I see that; but, I say, Gerty, I 
don’t want him to marry Elsie!” 

“Well, Ido. It would fix everything 
all right, and everybody’d be happy.” 

“Except Elsie. She couldn’t stand a 
life with that kid!” 

“Oh, he’s as old as she is. He's 
not quite our sort, but he’s a nice chap, 
and Elsie could twist him around her 
finger.” 

“But I want Elsie myself. She'd be 
happy with me; I could make her for- 
get Kim. Allison never could do that.” 

“Well, marry her before the birthday, 
and it will be all right.” - 

“If I can get her to consent I will. 
But before or after her birthday, I want 
her just the same. [I'll tell you what, 
Gerty, you marry young Allison, and 
let him have the money, and after that 
—I mean after the birthday is past— 
I'll hope to get Elsie to take me.” 

“You don’t think Kimball. will ever 
come back, then?” 

“Not till after Elsie is married. 
There’s no solution, Gerty, but that the 
Webbs know where he is. Doubtless 
tucked away in some comfortable place, 
working on his play. They’re so sure 
Elsie will marry to get the money, they 
expect he'll be ready to return right 
after her birthday.” 

“You think he went willingly?” 

“T think he let Henrietta and his 
mother persuade him. He’s’ under 
Henrietta’s thumb, you know, and al- 
ways has been.” 

“That’s not fair, Fenn. 
strong character.” 

“So’s Henrietta. She’s the only one 
in the world who can rule him.” 


Kimball’s a 


It was the day after this confab that 
a stranger called on Elsie. She will- 
ingly saw him, for she had always a 
lurking hope that news of Kimball 
might come from some unexpected 
quarter. So she entered the little re- 
ception room, where strangers were en- 




















tertained, and saw what seemed at first 
to be a shy, shock-headed youth. Buta 
second glance revealed that the appar- 
ent shyness was merely the quiet air 
of a thoughtful man, and the shock- 
headedness resolved itself into a pecul- 
iar way of wearing his hair. 

The unusually thick crop of light 
brown was cut short behind and at the 
sides, but over the mans brow the long 
locks stood out straight and then fell 
over, not like a thatch, but like a long 
marquise over a doorway! Elsie was 
fascinated by the effect. The thick 
tresses waved and bobbed as the owner 
of them smiled at her. 

“May I have a talk with you?” he 
said impulsively. 

“Certainly,” she said, smiling in spite 
of her amazement. “May I ask your 
business ?” 

“Yes, indeed; that’s what I came to 
tell you. I’m a stirrer up of sleeping 
dogs.” 

“T—I beg your pardon?” 

“Unusual profession, yes. But I’m a 
whale at it! Now, it’s this way, Miss 
Powell. I read the papers, and I see 
a lot of funny things; I don’t mean 
humorous, but queer, inexplicable, ques- 
tionable. Often they’re things that 
ought to be investigated, and aren’t. 
Aren’t—because somebody doesn’t want 
them to be, although they should be! 
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Well, I don’t believe in letting sleeping 
dogs lie. So I go around and stir them 
up. See? Simple enough!” 

“A detective ?” 

“T don’t call myself that, for I’m not 
at the beck and call of the populace. 
I don’t accept invitations to stir up the 
dogs, but when I feel enough interest I 
go and ask permission to do so.” 

“Oh, I’m glad you came!” cried El- 
sie fervently. “I believe you’re the right 
man at last!” 

“I’m the right man, all right. And, 
if I may, I'll begin to stir at once.” 

“Oh, do! But, Mr.—Mr tg 

“Coe, Miss Powell. Coleman Coe— 
called ‘Coley’ Coe, of course.” 

“T was going to say, Mr. Coe, are 
your services very expensive?” 

“Depends on time, place, degree, and 
manner of the work, and more than 
that, on the results. No results, no 
pay. Results, pay accordingly.” 

“Begin to stir, then,” said Elsie, with 
a straight glance into the honest eyes 
that had already gained her trust. 
“You know the case.” 

“T know all that has been in the pa- 
pers; all I could glean from gunning 
around among people; and I’ve a few 
stirring ideas of my own. Let’s work 
together; shall we?” And the brown 
marquise shook eagerly. 

“To a finish!” exclaimed Elsie. 





To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, November 18th. Do not forget that, as the magazine is pub- 
lished every week, you will not have long to wait for the 
next installment of this absorbing mystery story. 











THIEVES DELIVER THEIR VICTIM TO POLICE 


FTER beating Louis Schultz, a fifteen-year-old bank messenger, until he be- 
came unconscious three bandits in West Hoboken, New Jersey, lifted the 
boy into an automobile they had stolen, took the thousand dollars he was car- 


rying from him, and drove with him to another part of the city. 


There they 


daringly accosted a policeman and informed him that they had found the boy in 


the road and that he had told them he had been robbed. 


Leaving young Schultz 


with the policeman the thieves proceeded on their way with the automobile. 
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$< foward Ellis Davis 


ME in!” 

Raymon Dunbar took his 
feet hastily from the desk, 
straightened up in his chair, 
quickly folded his morning newspaper 
and tossed it from him, and settled his 
face into grave lines, as was becoming 
for a busy young lawyer with grave 
matters on his mind. With an instinc- 
tive jerk at his waistcoat, he swung 
cordially about in his chair to greet 
any client who might have intruded 
himself. 

But it was only his friend, Stephen 
Fairman, assistant cashier of the Third 
National Bank. 

“Hello, Steve. Come in. Sit down.”’ 
Shoving a chair invitingly toward the 
visitor with his foot, Raymon again 
reached for his paper. “Just been 
reading about this crime wave that is 
sweeping the country,” he continued. 
“Some fellow has made an estimate of 
the losses for the past three months 
and it amounts to over a hundred mil- 
lion dollars. That includes only the 
known. Goodness knows how much 
more that has never been reported. 
And the funny part of it all is the 
mysterious side of it. Nota single pro- 
fessional crook has been caught. The 
only ones who areélocked up are trusted 
officials of financial institutions and the 
like who persistently swear to inno- 
cence. I believe myself it’s an organ- 






ized band of crooks who are planting 
evidence on innocent people. What do 
you think of it?” 

He again tossed the paper from him, 
leaned back in his chair and faced his 
friend who had taken his seat with the 


light from the window full upon his 
face. 

“Hello!” the young lawyer ex- 
claimed, suddenly leaning forward. 
“What’s the matter with you? You 
look as if you might have some sort 
of a fever.” 

Stephen’s face was gaunt and pale, 
his eyes were bloodshot, with deep hol- 
lows underneath. With his handker- 
chief, he constantly wiped the perspira- 
tion from his forehead. His hair, 
which had already begun to thin on 
top, hung limp and damp. Moistening 
his dry lips with his tongue, he began 
in a low, hoarse voice: 

“T—I came*to see you about some- 
thing at the bank. Ray, I’m ten thou- 
sand dollars out in my cash.” 

Dunbar gave a long whistle. 

“Ten thousand dollars! But it seems 
to me an expert accountant is the man 
you want, to help you check over your 
books.” 

“No; there is nothing wrong with 
my books.” 

“Do you mean that somebody swiped 
that amount ?” 

“Yes, in currency.” 

“Then you need a detective.” 

“Yes,” replied the other wearily. 
“Guess I do. But, Ray, the only clew 
that I can get points toward me as the 
guilty man.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“This—this thing must have hap- 
pened last night. I’ve checked and 
checked and searched. It’s gone—clean 
gone.” 

“Yes, but how does it involve you 

“Although there was no evidence of 
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burglary, I made inquiries. I asked the 
night watchman if he had seen any- 
body about.” 

“And what’d he say?” 

“He said he was sure there was no 
one about the bank either before or 
after I came out at eleven-thirty.” 

“What in the world were you doing 
there at that time of night?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Don’t know?” ; 

“No; and I have no recollection of 
having been there. In fact I know I 
wasn’t, for I was somewhere else.” 

“Then the bank was robbed, and by 
some one whom Perkins took for you.” 

“T thought of that, of course. But 
he is so certain. I questioned him 
closely. I was cautious about it, as I 
didn’t want him to suspect that any- 
thing is wrong. I asked him if I had 
something with me when I came out.” 

“And did your” 

“He said I had a package under my 
arm wrapped up in paper. So I told 
him I had left some new shirts in the 
office and had gone back for them. He 
was so positive about the time because 
he said- he had asked me, and I had 
told him—right there in the corridor 
under the lights. I told him I had 
missed the shirts, which I had bought 
that day, and thought perhaps I had 
laid them down before I was out of 
the building.” 

“It must have been some one very 
much like you.” 

“IT don’t know what to think. I’ve 
grown up in that bank. Old Perkins 
has been there twenty years. He would 
never suspect me of doing anything 
crooked. You couldn’t make him be- 
lieve it; but he would swear that he 
saw me in the bank at nearly midnight 
on the night the robbery occurred. 
Then, again, others might have seen 
me, or rather the man who was im- 
personating me.” 

“What had you been doing that eve- 


ning?” 
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“T made a call, and then I went home 
—almost directly home.” 

“Almost directly? What do you 
mean?” 

“Well, I had the devil of a headache, 
the worst I ever had, and went out in 
the square and sat on a bench for a 
few minutes with my hat off. When I 
felt better, I went on home.” 

“Were you alone?” 

“No; there was a fellow with me.” 

“Who?” 

“T don’t know. I had never met 
him. A nice chap, though. When he 
saw that I was suffering so with my 
head—I was almost crazy with it—he 
went out in the square with me.” 

“By George! That explains it. 
That fellow was a crook, and he 
drugged you.” 

“No, he was not. 

‘But he must have been.” Raymon 
leaned eagerly forward, his hand on 
his friend’s knee, his voice positive. 
He thought he had found a solution to 
the mystery. ‘That headache was the 
effect of the drug. Weren’t you un- 
conscious part of the time? You must 
have been, whether you realized it or 
not. While you were, he took your 
clothes and went to the bank.” 

“But that would be impossible. In 
the first place, he was several inches 
shorter than I am, much stouter, and 
had a mustache. Then, too, the money 
that was stolen was not in the vault but 
in one of the office safes in which usu- 
ally only records are kept. But it was 
part of a pay roll that I made up yes- 
terday afternoon, and which was to 
have gone out by the seven-thirty ex- 
press this morning, before the time 
lock would enable the vault to be 
opened. I was the only one who knew 
that the money was in the safe, and 
nobody else knows the combination. 
Of course the pay roll has missed the 
early train, as I had to wait until the 
vault was opened to replace the money. 


He——” 
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That’s another thing that’s going to 
weigh against me.” 

“And you hadn’t left the money in 
the vault, after all? Did you look?” 

“Of course I did. Everywhere.” 

“Steve, you must have been drugged. 
There was a frame-up worked on you 
some way. Now think. What did you 
drink—or eat—with that stranger?” 

“Nothing! I told you I met him 
after my head began to ache me so I 
was nearly blind. It was in the ele- 
vator.” . 

“Whom had you been with previous 
to that? Maybe this chap had a con- 
federate.” 

“T had been calling on Miss Hilma 
Kluga at the Craig Hotel.” 

“Did you see any one else?” 

“Not a soul. I was there two hours 
or longer.” 

Dunbar sat thoughtfully drumming 
on the desk, his brows knit. Finally, 
he asked: 

“Did you have anything to drink with 
Miss—er—Kluga?” — 

Stephen flared angrily. ‘Now look 
here, Dunbar. What do you mean?” 

“Why, can’t you see ” Dunbar 
glanced at the angrily flushed face of 
his friend, checked himself, then pro- 
ceeded: “Can’t you see that some serv- 
ant might have been in cahoots with 
the man who met you in the elevator, 
and doped you?” 

“T told you I hadn’t seen any one 
else.” 

This time Dunbar turned on Fairman 

rather sharply. “Why don’t you an- 
swer me? Did you or did you not have 
anything to drink—or eat either, for 
that matter—while you were with Miss 
Kluga ?” 
' “No,” replied the other, and his tone 
was still surly. “I didn’t put a thing 
into my mouth after I finished dinner 
an hour before I called on her; and 
you know I don’t smoke. So I’m 
afraid the dope theory won't hold.” 
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“How long have you known Miss 
Kluga ?” 

“T met her soon after she came here 
two weeks ago. Now look here, Ray,” 
he said protestingly. “I don’t want her 
name drawn into this in any way. She’s 
a fine girl.” 

“Yes; a fine girl!” Raymon nodded 
emphatically. “She represents some 
Chicago dressmaker and takes orders 
for clothes. I know her myself. I met 
her at the Dillinghams’, and have been 
to her apartment a couple of times when 
my sister wanted to see about having 
dresses made. The three of us had 
lunch together one day. What are you 
going to do about that ten thousand 
dollars?” 

“What am I going todo? I’m going 
straight to Mr. Barclay, the president, 
and tell him everything I know, includ- 
ing what Perkins says. If I went tem- 
porarily insane and stole that money 
and gave it to somebody or threw it in 
the river, I’m going to take the con- 
sequences.” 

“Couldn’t you wait a day or two?” 

“No; I’m going to him directly from 
this office.” 

“How long could you go without the 
loss being discovered ?” 

- “Several days—maybe longer.” 

“Then why don’t you wait for a day 
or two at least, and perhaps we can 
learn something?” 

“No, Ray, old man, I can’t do it. 
If you were in my shoes, I’d probably 
advise you to wait, too. Nobody knows 
better than I do what it will mean to 
have the matter turned over to the 
police with this fairy story of mine. 
But I’m not going to beat about the 
bush.” 

“Yes, and they’ll probably raise a 
howl and spoil everything.” 

“Can’t help it. Besides, what can we 
do?” 

“T don’t know. 
try.” 
“No. Things will have to take their 


But we can at least 
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course. Nobody but a crazy man would 
believe my story. I hardly believe it 
myself, and I don’t suppose you do. 
I will probably be arrested at once. I 
wanted to tell you, though, and I want 
you to take charge of my case—if you 
can call it a case.” 

“Will you promise me one thing?” 

“What is it?” 

“Will you ask Mr. Barclay to do ab- 
solutely nothing in the matter until to- 
morrow morning?” 

“T’ll ask him. It will be an unreason- 
able request, and of course he won’t 
listen to it. But I’ll ask him to keep 
it from the police at least that long.” 

After his friend had left him, Ray- 
mon sat pondering over the remarkable 
circumstances surrounding the theft of 
the ten thousand dollars from the Third 
National Bank. As Stephen had said, 
all the evidence pointed directly at him. 
The theory of mistaken identity seemed 
to have been exploded, the idea of tem- 
porary insanity was out of the ques- 
tion, and if he had been drugged, as 
Raymon had at first so stoutly main- 
tained, how would that-have helped the 
thief? Leaning back in his chair, he 
consumed: one cigarette after another, 
the butts littering the ash tray on his 
desk. 

In little more than an hour, Stephen 
returned. 

“Well,” he said dejectedly, throwing 
himself into a chair, “that part of it’s 
over. Mr. Barclay was very kind. He 
called in several of the other officials 
to discuss the matter, and Jansen, the 
bank detective. They have agreed to 
do nothing until to-morrow morning 
except for Jansen and another detec- 
tive to investigate the matter quietly. 
3ut I’ve had another nail driven into 
my coffin.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Hobson, the paying teller, states 
that he saw me last night from a bal- 
cony of the club across the street. Says 
he will swear that it was I. He was 
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the only one who was inclined to be 
at all nasty.” 

“How so?” 

“Says I ought to have had better 
sense than to put the money in the 
safe, instead of in the vault. But I 
have been doing that for months, when- 
ever we had money to send away before 
the vault was opened. I am off for 
a few days in order to see whatA can 
do in finding out something. I asked 
for it. How would you suggest that 
I begin?” 

“By clearing out of this office.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Clear out! Get out! I want to 
think. Go play around with Jansen 
and the other detective and keep them 
from letting any one find out that the 
bank knows of the robbery.” 

“All right, if you say so; but 

“To-night, from eight o’clock on, be 
in the lobby of the Craig Hotel, where 
I can reach you over the telephone.” 

When Stephen left the room, Ray- 
mon locked the door behind him. Then, 
for two hours longer, he lay back in 
his chair, heedless of those who 
knocked, or who tried the knob and 
turned away. ‘The pile of cigarette 
butts grew on the ash tray. Then, 
slowly he sat up and rumpled his hair. 

“Tt’s worth trying, anyhow,” he mut- 
tered aloud as he reached for the tele- 
phone. 

“Good morning, Miss Kluga,” he was 
saying a few moments later. “How 
are you? That’s good. I rang up to 
see if I might call to-night. . . . You 
have an engagement this evening. 
That’s too bad. . . . Next week? Why, 
I’m afraid I'll be out of town next 
week. Who’s the lucky man to-night? 

. I’m sorry, too. . . . Good-by.” 

“Damnation!” he exclaimed as he 
hung up the receiver. “Why hadn’t I 
thought of the fact that she might have 
a previous engagement ?” 

Then he again put the telephone to 
use, 
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“Holt,” he said. “Come over to my 
office and bring those maps of that 
worthless country land you’ve been try- 
ing to sell me. Yes; I’m thinking of 
putting some of the money of that 
Booker estate into a proposition of that 
kind. All right. Come on over, I’m 
waiting for you.” 

When Holt Beck, the young land 
agent, appeared, a roll of maps under 
his arm, radiating business energy, Ray- 
mon busied himself for some time, ap- 
parently absorbed in the investment pos- 
sibilities of certain tracts of land that 
lay twenty miles from the city. At last, 
leading the conversation into other 
channels, he said: 

“T’ve met a very charming girl around 
at the Craig Hotel.” 

“You mean Hilma Kluga?” 

—s 

“Mighty fine girl.” 

“I’m supposed to call on her next 
week; but I’m afraid I'll be out of 
town.” 

“Hard luck. I’m going to see her 
to-night myself. She’s a fine girl.” 

“T think you said that before. I 
want to ask a favor of you, Holt. Will 
you grant it?” 

“Of course, if I can.” 

“You can very easily. I want you 
to exchange dates with me to call on 
Miss Kluga.” 

“No, you fool, why should I 

“Now, Holty, old boy, be a nice fel- 
low. I'll put in some good words for 
you.” 

“Yes, I know you will,” said young 
3eck sarcastically. “No! No! Cer- 
tainly not! Why I had to wait for 
days to get this evening with her. She’s 
the most attractive girl I ever met.” 

“Oh, well,” Raymon sighed resign- 
edly. “I guess that settles it. Come 
on, let’s look at those land maps again.” 

At last, he settled on a tract of three 
thousand acres, part of which was heav- 
ily timbered. 
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“T’ll get Jim Booker to go out with 
you this afternoon and look it over.” 

“That kid! And that place is a thou- 
sand miles from nowhere, and the roads 
are terrible the last part of the way.” 

“Jim’s not such a kid. He’s twenty. 
And-lI’ll get him to take his new car! 
I think he’ll travel fast enough.” 

“Why not wait till to-morrow.” 

“No; I must have Jim’s report on 
that land by to-night.” 

“All right. We'll get an early start. 
I'll be ready to go by two o’clock.” 

When Beck had left, Dunbar called 
up young Booker and impatiently paced 
the floor until his arrival. 

“Jim,” he said, as the boy came in, 
cap in hand, his face flushed by the 
ride down in his big new car, “I’ve 
a job on hand, and you’ve got to help 
me out.” 

“Sure,” Jim replied, his eyes spar- 
kling with pleasure, “I don’t know 
much about law, but whatever I can 
do, count me in.” 

“This has nothing to do with law. 
I want you to take Mr. Beck out in 
your car this afternoon. He’s going 
to show you a piece of land over in 
George County.” 

“But I thought you said you were 
not going to invest our money in land, 
just now.” 

“I’m not. Nevertheless, you are to 
drive him out there and assume a great 
interest in the land. Keep him as long 
as you can; then, when you are ready 
to start back, your automobile will have 
broken down 4 

“But she won’t break down. Haven't 
even had a puncture i ; 

Dunbar leaned forward and placed 
one hand over Jim Booker’s as it rested 
on the desk. Looking at the visitor 
intently for a moment, he slowly closed 
one eye. Then he said in a low voice: 

“You said you’d help me. You are 
going out to look at a prospective in- 
vestment. Your automobile will break 
down. Mr. Beck will not return to 


























the city before twelve o’clock to-night. 
Do you get me?” 

“Sure!” replied the boy in an excited 
whisper. “What’s up?” 

“Something big. I'll tell you every- 
thing to-morrow. But that’s your part 
for the present. Don’t fail me.” 

“Of course I won’t!” The boy was 
on his feet, tense with excitement. 
“Shall I go get him now?” 


“No. He'll be ready at two o'clock. 
Run along and make your plans. I’ve 
some other matters to attend to.” 

Dunbar smiled pensively as Jim 


Booker left him. In no other way could 
the boy have demonstrated his faith in 
the older man than by thus unhesitat- 
ingly agreeing blindly to play this rather 
questionable part in the young lawyer’s 
plans. 

In the middle of the afternoon, Fair- 
man returned, the picture of forlorn 
misery. 

“Ray, I can’t seem to get a grip on 
myself. This thing has me floored. I 
can’t get any sense out of those fool 
detectives.” 

“Well, keep yourself together; and 
don’t forget to be in the Craig Hotel 
lobby to-night.” 

“What are you going to do 

“Never mind.” 

“Let me help you.” 

“I don’t need you until I call for 
you.” 

“But let me go along. Great Scott! 
I can’t sit and hold my hands.” 

“No, you can’t go,” said Dunbar 
firmly. 

“Where will you be? How far from 
the hotel?” 

“Tl be in the hotel.” 

“Look here, Ray, you’re not going 
to see Hilma Kluga ?” 

een.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind! 
Didn’t I tell you that I do not wish 
her dragged into this mess! She doesn’t 
know anything about it. This is my 
affair, and I won't have it!” 
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“Did you ever observe, Steve, that 
Miss Kluga_ is a young woman of 
marked intelligence °” 

xe.” 

“With a keen insight into human na- 
ture and a knowledge of the world?” 

“Tea,” 

“Then why shouldn’t I talk over my 
ideas on the case with her? A woman’s 
intuition is wonderful, you know. I 
have a hunch, and I believe she can 


‘help me to follow it up.” 


“T didn’t know that was your idea. 
Forgive me. Goodness knows what I 
would do if I didn’t have you as an 
anchor.” 

“Well, go on now. Don’t worry any 
more than you can help and keep in 
touch with Jansen. He is one of the 
best detectives I know of and is likely 
to unearth something at any time.” 

At eight-thirty that evening, when 
Raymon called at Hilma Kluga’s apart- 
ment, he found her expectantly await- 
ing Holt Beck. 

“Why, good evening,” she said, com- 
ing forward to meet him. “You? I 
thought I told you that I am engaged 
for this evening. But I’m mighty glad 
you looked in. Sit down.” 

The young lawyer took the out- 
stretched hand in both his own, holding 
it a trifle longer than was necessary. 
As he answered the welcoming smile, 
he realized fully how this beautiful 
stranger had set the men who knew her 
all a-flutter from the time of their first 
introduction. Just above medium 
height, her evening gown, which was 
really a work of art, set off to per- 
fection the lines of her figure. Her 
neck and arms were of a creamy 
smoothness, and her abundant golden 
hair was a crown of glory above a face, 
that, while intelligent, with frank wide 
eyes of blue, was vivacious and smiling. 

“T am here as an emissary of conso- 
lation, Miss Kluga,” he said, taking the 
chair she offered him. “Holt went out 
into the country on business and his 
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automobile broke down. He phoned 
and asked me to come around and ex- 
plain.” Raymon lied with surprising 
naturalness. 

“Why didn’t he telephone me?” she 
asked with a touch of annoyance. 
“And why should he have sent you to 
tell me?” There was suspicion in the 
blue eyes as she raised them to his. 

He laughed easily. “Because it was 
I who sent him off, I suppose. And 
I wouldn’t deny that I hoped that just 
such a thing would happen. As soon 
as I learned that Holt had this en- 
gagement with you to-night, I tried to 
make him give it to me, as I won’t be 
here next week. But he wouldn’t do 
it; so I began to plot. When he found 
that he was stranded, he telephoned me 
to send another car after him, and 
asked me to explain to you. He doesn’t 
suspect any ulterior motives I might 
have had, but he lays the blame all 
on me, nevertheless. Are you very 
much annoyed?” 

“T can’t say that I am. In fact, I 
feel a bit flattered.” She smiled across 
at him; but he thought, or imagined, 
that there was a trace of annoyance 
in her voice. “How do you know that 
I will not tell on your” 

“Oh, I trust you,” he said simply. 
“Holt and I are pretty intimately 
connected in business, and I will be 
able to straighten it out with him all 
right. You see, I’m his lawyer, and 
besides, I’m able to throw a number 
of deals his way. I represent several 
estates, and sometimes have money to 
invest. A bundle of bonds which one 
of my clients wants converted into 
country lands gave me my opportunity 
to send Holt off to-day. This old lady 
wished them on me just after I had 
phoned you.” 

As Hilma was keenly interested in 
business, she intelligently discussed in- 
dustrial conditions and _ investment 
values in the conversation that fol- 
lowed. 
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“I’m a business woman, you see,” 
she told him when he remarked her 
keen insight into the affairs of men. 

There was a piano in one corner of 
the sitting room, and at Dunbar’s re- 
quest, Hilma played and sang to him 
in a low, sweet contralto voice. Pres- 
ently, however, she stopped and came 
to sit beside him on the lounge. 

“I’m afraid I am more interested in 
business than anything else,” she told 
him. “Yours must be very interesting 
indeed, being able to combine that of 
investment expert with the practice of 
law. But doesn’t the responsibility 
weigh heavily ?” 

“No; I guess I take it all as part 
of the day’s work. I’m used to it.” 

“But ail those bonds; that’s just like 
money. © Suppose something should 
happen to them. How would you ever 
fix it with your client?” 

“Oh, nothing will happen to them, 
I guess.” 

“IT suppose not. I guess you keep 
them securely locked up in the vault 
of some bank and never even peep 
at them except when you go to sell 
them.” 

“My office is equipped with a mod- 
ern safe for such things.” 

“But the risk!” 

“The safe is entirely fireproof.” 

“But suppose a burglar re 

He interrupted her with a laugh. 
“Burglars, my dear child, never enter 
my head. We haven’t had a safe rob- 
bery in this town for years. They’ve 
gone out of fashion, you know.” 

Raymon kept his eyes on Hilma’s 
hands. He watched them as though 
fascinated. They remained folded in 
her lap most of the time, but no little 
movement escaped him. They were 
beautiful hands, with slender, tapering 
fingers, and delicately tinted nails that 
looked almost like mother of pearl. He 
was enjoying himself immensely. His 
previous acquaintance had made him 
familiar with topics in which she was 


















interested, and, finally, in the discus- 
sion of themselves, their conversation 
became more intimate. 

“You know,” she said at last, half 
turning to face him, “I’m glad you 
came to-night. I have been wanting to 
talk to some one-about myself. I am 


very much alone, Mr. Dunbar. I have - 


few friends whom you could really 
call friends. Traveling about as I do 
from one place to another does not 
afford the opportunity for friendships, 
and women do not appeal to me.” She 
smiled. “I suppose you think me very 
masculine, Mr. Dunbar.” 

As she sat with one white arm 
stretched along the back of the lounge, 
so that she might face him the better, 
the little hand clenched in nervousness 
or emotion, the appeal for him to under- 
stand so evident in her wistful smile, 
she seemed to him more beautiful than 
ever. 

“No one would ever think you mas- 
culine, Miss Kluga,” he said with feel- 
ing. 

“The informality of my acquaintance 
with you as brother and sister, I sup- 
pose, is responsible for the feeling that 
I can talk to you as a friend, as one 
who might be interested.” 

“Of course I shall be interested. I 
am interested in anything that concerns 
you. I have always been interested in 
you from the time I first met you, and 
having a sister for whom I can buy 
dresses has been a great convenience 
to me in cultivating your acquaintance.” 

“You—you will not mention any- 
thing that I say to you, even that I 
confided in you, even that I asked your 


advice? For it is your advice that I 
want.” 

“Of course not. Not a word to a 
soul.” 


“I know you wouldn’t do it intention- 
ally. But you must guard yourself so 
that not even a hint of it shall escape 
even to your sister; for the matter 
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about which I am going to talk to you 
is very sacred to me, Mr. Dunbar.” 

“T will hold it equally as sacred. 
And suppose you call me Raymon— 
just for to-night,” he added as her 
eyes widened a little in surprise. 

“Just for to-night, then. And, for 
to-night, you might call me Hilma.” 

“Hilma,” he murmured after her. 
“Tt’s a beautiful name.” 

Almost unconsciously he reached 
and took her hand. At once, but with- 
out haste, she withdrew her fingers, 
seeming not to have noticed his action. 

“Tt is about my sister that I wish 
to talk to you. _She is five years 
younger than I am—my little sister,” 
she continued sadly. 

It was a simple story about a tragedy 
of life, commonplace enough in the 
great scheme of things, but with a sig- 
nificance all its own to those concerned. 
They had been left orphans and en- 
tirely alone in the world when Hilma 
was eighteen and Edna but a child of 
thirteen. For several years, Hilma had 
kept her younger sister in school, and, 
although she herself had to be con- 
stantly away from home, she had tried 
to direct Edna’s life so that it would 
be sheltered from most of the tempta- 
tions that beset a young girl. 

Then had entered the man, and the 
mad love affair. Hilma had learned 
the true condition of affairs on one 
of her infrequent visits home. At first, 
she had found Edna defiant; then, 
when Hilma had impressed on her the 
enormity of her sin, she was truly and 
fully repentant. Hilma had secured 
employment for her in a business office. 
In thé past few weeks, Hilma had been 
receiving letters from Edna, saying that 
her lover, too, was repentant and 
wished to marry her; not from pity, 
but because he loved her. She loved 
him also, but she had promised Hilma 
that she would have nothing to do with 
him without Hilma’s consent. 

“T don’t know! I don’t know!” 
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Hilma finished a little wildly. ‘To me, 
a man who will take advantage of a 
young girl as he did is the lowest, the 
most despicable creature that crawls on 
the earth. But my poor little sister has 
been made unfit for the love of a good 
man. 

“IT have tried so hard to decide. 
There has been no one with whom I 
felt free to talk. I had to keep up 
appearances. The strain has been more 
than I can stand. It has unnerved 
me. Oh, I am so miserable!” 

She was weeping uncontrollably now, 
her hands pressed tight against her 
face. Raymon forgot to watch those 
pretty little hands, forgot everything 
except the distressed girl by his side. 
Her pitiful little story, her reluctance 
to tell it, finally overcome only by her 
desire for comforting advice from him, 
the convulsive sobs that were now 
shaking her beautiful shoulders, all 
made a profound impression on him. 
His sympathy was fully aroused. He 
found his own eyes moist. 

At first, he tried by softly murmured 
words to comfort her. He gently 
patted her hair, her shoulder. Then 
he reached out his arms and drew her, 
unresisting, to him. 

One little hand began blindly grop- 
ing. Divining her purpose, he took out 
his handkerchief and tried to dry her 
eyes. In some cranny of the lounge, 
she found the little ball of crumpled 
lace and pressed it to her quivering lips. 
Her head was bowed forward on his 
shoulder, her face hidden. Then, 
softly, the white, beautiful arms crept 
up and about his neck, and, with a sigh 
of contentment, she clung to him. 

For a moment his senses reeled. He 
buried his lips among the soft, fragrant 
coils of her hair. He kissed the white 
brow. His hand beneath her chin, he 
lifted her face so that he micht reach 
her lips. 

Then, almost unaccountably it would 
seem, cold terror gripped him. Those 
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beautiful hands, which he had sworn 
to himself to watch unremittingly 
throughout the evening, were clasped 
behind him. With her lips within a 
few inches of his own, he paused. 

As he did so the blue eyes, so close 
to his, widened. Surprise and terror 
were registered in quick succession. 
She made a violent effort to free her- 
self. Unconsciously at first, he held 
her tightly. In spite of her efforts 
of resistance, his hand was still beneath 
her chin. Then he noticed the soft 
red lips, which had been pouting in- 
vitingly to be kissed, drawn into a thin 
line as she tried to release herself, and 
he gasped at what he saw. 

He suddenly shifted his fingers to 
her throat and forced her back among 
the cushions of the lounge. His other 
hand was busy about her mouth, and 
presently he stood erect, holding in his 
palm a small disk from the center of 
which projected a small needle point. 

So this was the little engine of crime 
for which he had come in search. His 
long hours of deduction had told him 
that, in some way, his friend had been 
drugged, and, from the circumstances, 
he had suspected that a hypodermic had 
been used. He had thought that it must 
have been administered by Hilma’s skill- 
ful hands; but the method of using this 
little instrument was only too evident. 
Held just inside of the teeth, the needle 
point projecting between the lips, when 
the victim, carried away by her blan- 
dishments, pressed his lips to hers, the 
tiny point was inserted, and, by a pres- 
sure of the tongue, the drug was ad- 
ministered. On one side was a small 
buttonlike projection. He pressed this 
and the needle point was flattened into 
a little groove on the face of the disk; 
a second pressure, and the point again 
came up. 

At first the woman lay among the 
cushions as though stunned. Then cau- 
tiously one arm was extended and 
searching fingers traveled along the 














space between the seat and back of 
the lounge, while Dunbar stood, unsus- 
peeting, engrossed in studying the dia- 
bolical little instrument in his hand. 

The searching fingers paused, fum- 
bled a moment; then the white arm 
swung out, fully extended. Raymon 
ducked and threw himself forward on 
his knees, catching blindly at the arm, 
and managed to grasp it just above the 
wrist. Clutched in her hand, the 
woman held a small automatic pistol. 

Holding her so that the muzzle of 
the weapon pointed harmlessly toward 
the ceiling, the young lawyer deliber- 
ately inserted the needle point into the 
soft flesh just below her shoulder and 
injected the contents of the disk into 
her arm. 

“There, you snake!” he muttered as, 
withdrawing the needle, he flattened it 
with the.button and dropped the con- 
trivance into the side pocket of his 
coat. ‘You have been bitten by your 
wn fang!” 

So great was his revulsion that the 
beautiful woman lying there before 
him had become a thing of loathing, 
repulsive to him. The effect of his act 
had been startling. The pistol fell from 
nerveless fingers ; her face went deathly 
white; her blue eyes dilated in terror. 

Suddenly she turned her head and 
would have pressed her lips to her arm; 
but he was watching and prevented her 
from sucking out the drug. 

As the minutes passed a dazed ex- 
pression came slowly over the woman’s 
face. Time and again she passed a 
restless hand across her brow, as if 
trying to brush something away that 
was obscuring her vision. Sure that 
the drug had taken effect, Raymon went 
to a telephone that stood on a table 
in the center of the room and called 
up the hotel office. 

“Page Mr. Fairman,” he said and, 
by the almost immediate response, he 
knew that his friend must have been 
hovering near, awaiting the call. 
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“Come up!” was all that Dunbar 
said. Then he hung up the receiver. 

When Stephen entered the room he 
stopped near the door and stood gazing 
in wonder. Raymon Dunbar was 
standing near the lounge calmly re- 
garding Hilma, who tossed among the 
cushions, moaning. 

“What is it?” he gasped. Then, with 
a rush, he was on his knees by the 
lounge. “Hilma!” he called. ‘What is 
the matter, Hilma? What is it?” 

Gazing at him dully, she made no re- 
sponse. 

Turning suddenly and furiously on 
Dunbar: “You have told her!” he ac- 
cused. “You have dragged her name 
into my disgrace! Answer me! If 
you have, I will kill you!” 

“Keep quiet, Steve!” said Raymon 
sharply to his overwrought friend. 
“She drugged you. She made a fool 
of you, then doped you.” 

“But she didn’t! I tell you i 

-“That woman let you kiss her. When 
you did so she used this thing.” He 
placed the little disk in his mouth to 
explain. “You didn’t feel the prick 
of the needle because it is so small, 
and because your mind was so occu- 
pied with something else. She almost 
got me, too.” 

“I—I don’t understand! It is im- 
possible! There——” 

"But Dunbar had already turned from 
the other’s bewildered ejaculations to 
drop on his knees by the couch. 

“Where is the ten thousand dollars 
you got last night?” he asked sharply. 

When his question was answered by 
a dull stare, he repeated it. 

“My head! Oh, my head is killing 
me!” moaned the woman. 

Dunbar caught her by her shoulders 
and gently shook her. 

“Listen to me! I want you to an- 
swer my questions,” he said, putting his 
face close down to hers. 

Slowly, a flickering light of intelli- 
gence came into her face and remained. 
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Encouraged, he was about to ask his 
question again when he became aware 
of a hand in his coat pocket, the pocket 
into which he had dropped the littie 
pistol with which she had threatened 
him. 

He leaped quickly back and to his 
feet ; but, as he did so, he saw that she 
already had the pistol in her hand. 
He snatched wildly for it; but she 
jerked it out of his reach. Then, in- 
stead of firing it at him, as he expected 
she would do, she turned the muzzle 
and pressed it to her side. 

Dunbar was paralyzed into inaction 
and stood expecting the report which 
would mean the death of the woman 
before his very eyes. Moments passed, 
and still the pistol was not fired. 
Glancing at her face, he saw there a 
startling change of expression. Her 
eyes regarded him mildly, the lines of 
her face had relaxed, and her mouth 
quivered pitifully. Afraid to interfere 
with the firearm, he said sharply: 

“Give me that pistol!” 

Obediently she handed it to him, 
and he flung it from him across the 
floor. 

“Where is the ten thousand dollars 
which you got last night?” he now 
asked again. 

“In my bag under the head of my 
bed,” she replied without hesitating. 

“Bring that bag here,” he said, turn- 
ing to Stephen. 

The bag was almost filled with the 
bundles of currency; but, when these 
had been unceremoniously thrown out 
on the floor, in the very bottom, he 
found ten one-hundred-dollar bonds, 
and a small package twisted up in 
common wrapping paper containing a 
diamond, two rubies, and a pearl, all 
magnificent stones. 

“Where did these come from?” He 
held the bonds and jewels before her 
eyes. 

“Wirt 
Brown.” 
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“Is there anything, more?” 

“No.” 

Dunbar had been too engrossed in 
his surprising success for other emo- 
tions to find place in his thoughts, 
Now he began to wonder at the sud- 
den change that had led Hilma Kluga 
to make such a complete confession 
of the stolen articles. He mentally set 
it down to a reaction caused by a col- 
lapse of her nervous system. He de- 
termined to clear up the mystery 
which surrounded the use of the drug. 

“Give me the drug that you used?” 

Hilma lay inertly_back, her head rest- 
ing on the cushions. Raymon again 
knelt beside her so that his. face was 
close to hers and he could look directly 
into the weary eyes as he plied her 
with questions. When he demanded 
the drug she reached within her bosom 
and drew out a small chamois-skin bag, 
which was suspended about her neck 
by a narrow ribbon. Without detach- 
ing the bag she placed it in his hands, 

“In there,” she said. 

It contained a small vial of colorless 
liquid. 

Sitting back on his heels, he asked: 

“What does this drug do when ad- 
ministered ?” 

“It attacks the nervous system and 
temporarily destroys will power.” 

“None of the other faculties are im- 
paired?” 

“Memory is suspended.” 

“How long does the effect of the 
drug last?” 

“About an hour.” 

The last part of this recital had been 
made jerkily, with frequent pauses, 
which Raymon took as an indication 
that the effect of the drug was wearing 
off. After a moment’s silence, he 
turned to Stephen. 

“T believe she will soon be coming 
back to normal, and we must get ready. 
Put that money out of sight. She must 
have a confederate near here. He’s 

















probably waiting at the elevator for me 
now. I'll just make out that I’m doped, 
then nab him.” 

First, they busied themselves about 
the room; then they arranged Hilma 
more comfortably on the _ lounge, 
stretching her at full length with a 
cushion under her head. Hardly had 
Raymon seated himself close beside her, 
intently watching her face, when its 
expression began to change. Almost 
as suddenly as she had come under the 
influence of the drug, its hold on her 
seemed to slip away. 

This was first noticeable in the ex- 
pression on her face. The weak shift- 
ing of her eyes stopped, the lines about 
her mouth strengthened. Then, as she 
lay gazing uncomprehendingly at Ray- 
mon, her eyes widened. Gradually in- 
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telligence dawned, and she suddenly sat 
upright. 

“What has happened? What have 
you been doing? Yes—yes—now I re- 
member! What have you done to me? 
What have I done? You!” she 
shrieked, catching sight of Stephen. 

“Yes,” said Raymon. “He came 
back for his money. If you will re- 
call, while under the influence of your 
drug last night, he robbed his bank.” 

“T don’t know what you are talking 
about. I know nothing of his money. 
Leave me; please leave me! I—I’m 
not well.” 

“Hilma,” said Raymon firmly, “con- 
trol yourself. We have the money and 
the jewels, and mean to get your con- 
federates. So drop the acting. The 
police will be here soon,” 
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ALARMING MYSTERY SOLVED 


[DIGGING in Central Park, New York, at night may be a perfectly harmless 
occupation, except to the sod, but it looked suspicious to residents of 


apartment houses who viewed the-after-sundown operations of Lewis Minasky. 
Gazing from their windows on the west side of the park some apartment-house 
dwellers saw Minasky busily engaged with a spade, making a hole under a tree. 
Thoughts of hidden loot of human bones being buried rose in the minds of the 
shocked tenants, who hastily notified the nearest police station. 

Minasky was caught at his work and hustled to the night court, where the 
secret of the digging was unearthed. He told the magistrate that he intended 
to go fishing the next day and had been looking for*- worms for bait. He said he 
had secured five. 

They were expensive, costing him one dollar each, for the magistrate fined 
him five dollars. 





THE GUARD WAS NEEDED 
BY prying loose two steel rails from the railroad tracks and placing them 
across the roadbed three robbers lately succeeded in halting a train carrying 
fifty-five thousand dollars in gold and silver coin to the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
Railroad Company’s mine at McCormick, Pennsylvania. Not only did they 
stop the train, but their action in removing the rails caused the cars to plunge 
over an embankment into a small creek. 

But when the holdup men rushed from their hiding place beside the track 
they found armed guards drawn up around the baggage car containing the 
money. Without waiting to try their luck at overpowering the guards the ban- 
dits fled, leaving the treasure untouched. 
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T’S from my friend Deverge, 
of the Paris police.” Mr. 
Clyde Davison, private detec- 

: tive, turned from his morning 

mail to hand a photograph to his as- 

sistant. “Note it carefully. It’s a face 
to remember. One to turn men’s heads, 

Tom, and women green-eyed. Observe 

the combination of strength and beauty, 

the firm chin, the thin nostrils of a 

thoroughbred, the fine brow, the se- 

ductive mouth and expressive eyes, mag- 





netic even in a photograph. Striking 
face, eh?” 
“Some beaut!” said Blake. “Who 


is she, Clyde?” 

“An adventuress. The queen of fe- 
male swindlers. The most accomplished 
and versatile, the most daring and re- 
sourceful, Tom, bar none.” 


“Humph!” Blake grunted. “She 
doesn’t look it.” 
“That’s her best trump,” Davison 


said dryly. “She has a worldwide rec- 
ord at thirty-five. She ruined a San 
Francisco banker when only seventeen 
and sent him up for twenty years. She 
buncoed the Pacific Transportation 
Company out of eighteen thousand dol- 
lars, but was not prosecuted. The 
treasurer preferred to settle it out of 
court. She turned a like trick in Chi- 
cago a little later and then went abroad. 
A young British nobleman who fell for 
her seductive wiles committed suicide 
when he learned the truth.” 

“Poor devil!” 

“She afterward bled a French noble- 
man of his entire fortune and then 


plunged him into debt and crime. He 
shot himself when she deserted him at 
Monte Carlo.” 

“He only did half the job. He 
should have included her in the slaugh- 
ter.” 

“She then broke out in a new 
place,” Davison added. “She went to 
India and married an up-country rajah, 
but bolted after four months with all 
of his jewels that she could lay her 
hands on. Those are only a few of 
the deviltries, Tom, that have made 
Frisco Fan notorious.” 

“Frisco Fan, eh?” 

“From her birthplace. Her true 
name is Frances Keen. Keen is right, 
too. She’s as sharp as a-razor. De- 
verge writes me that she was seen in 
Port Said eight weeks ago, en route for 
New York.” 

“Port Said!” Blake grimaced. “I’ve 
been there. It’s the devil’s halfway 
house from the Orient. If she’s in 
New York——” 

“Watch out for knavery of some 
kind,” Davison interjected, then turned 
to his telephone. It was ringing in- 
sistently. 

“Tt was Mrs. Clay Cavendish, of 
Riverside Drive,’ Davison explained as 
both sped north in a taxicab ten min- 
utes later. “She’s the wealthiest widow 
in New York and very prominent so- 
cially. Her niece, Ruth Damon, who 
has lived with her since childhood, is 
mysteriously missing. Both are of old 
aritocratic Knickerbocker stock, and 
the girl has a large fortune in trust. 

















She’s only twenty-two, very pretty, and 
graduated last year from Vassar.” 

“How long missing?” Blake tersely 
questioned. 

“One week,” Davison replied. “She 
told her aunt that she was going to 
visit a cousin in Philadelphia for two 
or three days. Not having heard from 
her, Mrs. Cavendish became anxious 
and telephoned to the cousin this morn- 
ing. She has not seen Ruth, nor heard 
from her about any visit. Ruth is a 
girl of exemplary habits, and is morally 
above suspicion. Furthermore, she 
evidently intended to return when she 
said she would, for she had with her 
only a small suit case and a hand bag. 
Their chauffeur took her to the station 
about noon last Monday, and that’s the 
last known of her movements.” 

“Some problem!” Blake commented. 
“Did you get any other particulars?” 

“T did not wait for them,’ Davison 
said keenly. “Involving a girl of Ruth 
Damon’s fine character and large for- 
tune, the case demands immediate in- 
vestigation. We'll soon see what more 
Mrs. Cavendish can tell us.” 

An attractive woman of middle age, 
tall and quite imperial in her loose, 
lace-trimmed morning gown, Mrs. Cav- 
endish received them in her elegant li- 
brary. Her only companion was a dark, 
very handsome man of thirty-five, clad 
in extreme fashion. Davison knew him 
Ly name, Paul Bradley, a man of limited 
meas, in view of one’s needs in the so- 
cial swim, but whose fine figure and 
classic face, together with some tact 
and originality, had made him a special 
favorite with both the dames and dam- 
sels of the smart set. 

“Mrs. Cavendish informed me_ by 
telephone, hoping that Ruth had con- 
fided in me, as we are almost as good 
as engaged,” he hastened to explain. 
“But I know nothing about her strange 
conduct, absolutely nothing,” he de- 
clared, with forceful emphasis. “I’m 
totally in the dark. I advised placing 
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the case in your hands, however, en- 
tirely in your hands, Mr. Davison, in- 
stead of notifying the police,” he added 
in a patronizing way that did not en- 
tirely please the detective. 

“What’s the idea?” Davison eyed him 
a bit sharply. 

“Idea?” Bradley echoed. “I guess I 
don’t get you. What do you mean?” 

“Don’t you think it a case in which 
the police would render very valuable 
aid?” 

“Not without immediate and wide- 
spread publicity, which is extremely un- 
desirable,” Bradley declared, frowning. 
“That’s why we want a private detec- 
tive.” 

“Oh, I see!” Davison nodded indif- 
ferently. ‘I wondered whether you 
had any special reason.” 

“Tf Ruth were to return suddenly 
and explain her extraordinary conduct, 
she must not suffer needless notori- 
ety,’ Mrs. Cavendish nervously told 
the detective. “I want to do ail that 
should be done, Mr. Davison, of 
course.” 

“Can you add anything to what you 
told me over the phone?” Davison in- 
quired. 

“Very little. Nothing in Ruth’s desk 
sheds any light on the mystery. Her 
wardrobe, though, reveals one very ex- 
traordinary fact. Except the gray trav- 
eling suit which she wore, she took only 
two plain dark gowns, both somewhat 
worn, and some inferior undergar- 
ments. None is what she ordinarily 
would want while visiting her cousin.” 

“She evidently deceived you, then, 
when stating that that was her inten- 
tion.” 

“Don’t talk of deception.” Mrs. Cav- 
endish instantly resented the sugges- 
tion. “Ruth never has deceived me.” 

‘““She may have had some covert mis- 
sion, perhaps, which she could not 
wisely confide to you.” 

“Nonsense! What covert mission 
could she have?” Mrs. Cavendish de- 
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manded, frowning. “She is wholly 
above a secret love affair, if that is 
what you mean, or any kind of ques- 
tionable escapade. Dismiss that idea at 
once, Detective Davison, at once.” 

“Surely!” Bradley butted in again. 
“Ruth is above deception of any kind. 
There is some unknown cause for her 
strange conduct. She may be mentally 
wrong, a victim of aphasia, or of foul 
play, or an accident, perhaps, but not 
guilty of deliberate deception,” he 
curtly insisted. “Put that idea out of 
your head, and i 

“One moment, Mr. Bradley, if you 
please,” Davison interrupted him frig- 
idly. “I think Mrs. Cavendish is better 
able than you to give me the informa- 
tion I want. In either case that you 
- mentioned, save foul play, Miss Damon 
should have been identified and the case 
reported by this time. Foul play dur- 
ing a midday run to Philadelphia, more- 
over, is extremely improbable.” 

“Well, something has surely befallen 
her,” Bradley retorted. “You'll admit 
that, I suppose.” . 

“Does she employ a maid, Mrs. Cav- 
endish?” Davison turned to her inquir- 
ingly and ignored the man. 

“Most of the time, of course,” she 
informed him. “But she took a dis- 
like to the one she had and discharged 
her ten days ago.” 

“Three days before her own depart- 
ure,” Davison pointedly observed. “In 
spite of your confidence in her, Mrs. 
Cavendish, it appears very evident that 
she deceived you and _ deliberately 
planned some secret mission. Let me 
go to her room,” he abruptly requested. 
”An experienced eye may detect some- 
thing that you have overlooked.” 

Mrs. Cavendish readily consented, 
and both detectives accompanied her 
to a beautiful room on the second floor, 
where she showed them a recent photo- 
graph of the missing girl. It was a 
frank, winsome face, reflecting femi- 
nine firmness and unusual self-reliance. 
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Detective Davison merely glanced at it, 
however, and then at the toilet articles 
on a dressing stand near by. 

“Have you noticed that she did not 
take these?” He took a silver-mounted 
brush and comb from a Dresden china 
tray. 

“Certainly.” Mrs. Cavendish gazed 
at them petplexedly. “This seems unac- 
countable, like everything else she has 
done.” 

“Has she another set?” 

“T think not. I know of none. She 
must have: forgotten these when she 
packed her suit case.” 

“Ladies, particularly young ladies, 
don’t often forget their toilet articles,” 
Davison dryly told her. 

He replaced them while speaking. 
Several tiny brown particles on the 
dainty china tray caught his eye. They 
were like grains of sand. He felt of 
one and found it hard and brittle. Then 
he picked it up with the point of a pin 
and turned to the window. 

“Light a match, Tom, and hold it for 
me,” he said quietly. 

Davison held the tiny particle in the 
flame, then felt of it again. It had be- 
come soft and sticky. 

“A bit of glue,” he whispered to 
Blake. Then he turned abruptly and 
glanced into the drawers of a chiffo- 
nier, then into those of an open desk. 
He found in the last a black tin box, 
containing some rouge, three sticks of 
grease paint, and an India-ink pencil. 
“Is Miss Damon in an amateur dra- 
matic club?” he inquired,. turning to 
Mrs. Cavendish, who was nervously 
watching him from a chair near the 
door. 

“She was while at Vassar,” she re- 
plied. “She took leading parts in the 
French and Greek plays. That was 
her make-up box. She has not used 
it since she left college.” 

“She’s mistaken.” Davison whispered 
to Blake again. Both were seated near 
the desk. ‘Here are fresh finger 
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marks in the dust on the box. It has 
been handled recently. She took out 
what she needed.” 

“You suspect 

“That she required a disguise. That 
bit of glue came from a wig, which 
she brushed before putting in her suit 
case. The brush retained several bits 
of the dry glue, but they dropped from 
it when she replaced it on the china 
tray. Have you read these letters, Mrs. 
Cavendish?” Davison digressed ab- 
ruptly, pointing to several in a pigeon- 
hole. 

“All of them,” she replied. “None 
contains anything that can possibly re- 
late to her strange disappearance.” 

Davison did not read them. He ex- 
amined Ruth’s check book, however, 
in which the stub of the last one re- 
moved was not filled out, denoting that 
she had taken a blank check. Then 
he glanced at a small memorandum pad 
which appeared to be one that she usu- 
ally carried when shopping. The top 
sheet was blank. After a brief inspec- 
tion, nevertheless, Davison stealthily 
put the pad in his pocket, then arose 
to go. But he did not confide in Mrs. 
Cavendish, nor even glance at Bradley, 
who was waiting impatiently in the hall 
below. 

“Well, what do you make of it?” 
Blake questioned as they rode away. 

“Well, the girl is certainly in wrong,” 
Davison said gravely. “If we find her 
at all, Tom, we may be lucky to find 
her alive.” 

“As bad as that?” Blake gazed more 
sharply at him. “Why do you think 
so?” 

“Because she certainly meant to re- 
turn within a day or two, and before 
her deception could be discovered: 
That she has not done so, nor even 
communicated with her aunt, is very 
ominous. She has been prevented and 
is under restraint, if not under the sod. 
There’s no telling what and whom she 
went up against.” 


” 
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“In disguise, too.” 

“Surely! That’s why she took infe- 
rior garments and left her costly toilet 
articles at home. They are engraved 
with her monogram. She knew that 
would betray her. She evidently wanted 
to pose as an ordinary, cheaply clad 
girl, possibly in the slums, or among 
persons who would take any knavish 
advantage of her if her identity and 
wealth were discovered. No other the- 
ory is tenable.” 

“But what motive 

“Don’t talk of motives,’’ Davison in- 
terrupted a bit impatiently. ‘“There’s 
no telling which way a startled cat will 
jump, or what a desperate woman will 
do. The most stupid girl is a problem, 
Tom, and a clever one has Euclid beaten 
to a frazzle. Ruth Damon had some 
secret mission, too serious to be con- 
fided to her aunt, even, and her plans 
lave miscarried. Take it from me, 
she’s in a desperate situation, if not al- 
ready dead. We'll try to trace her, nev- 
ertheless, and lose no time about it. 
Wait here for me.” 

Davison left the taxicab while speak- 
ing, and hurried into the uptown bank 
in which Ruth carried a deposit, where 
he quickly learned that she had called 
within half an hour after the chauf- 
feur left her at the railway station, and 
used the blank check to draw out one 
hundred dollars. No other check had 
since been presented, however, and 
Davison then hastened to his business 
office, but only to sift some black dust 
upon the memorandum pad found on 
the girl’s desk. 

“It will bring out the faint indenta- 
tions caused by the pencil when used 
on the previous sheet,” he remarked. 
“She may have used the pad for some- 
thing relating to this matter. By Jove, 
I guess I am right. MHere’s an ad- 
dress, Tom, as plain as twice two. Mary 
Driscoll, No. 12 Apworth Court, Har- 
lem.” 

“But it may have no bearing on this 


” 
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case,” Blake said incredulously. “Wha 
business could she have had with a 
woman named Driscoll?” 

“If she had had: none, Tom, the 
name would not be here,” Davison 
pointedly argued. “It’s long odds that 
this address was noted down not long 
before she left home. That’s where 
she was going, perhaps, and where she 
may be at this moment.” 

“Call up Mrs. Cavendish. 
know the woman.” 

“Not likely, since she knows noth- 
ing about Ruth’s conduct. We can do 
better.” Davison arose and slipped a 
revolver into his pocket. “We'll go to 
Harlem at once and round up Mary 
Driscoll—and quite possibly, too, a 
gang in whose hands this girl is.” 

The address in Apworth Court, how- 
ever, proved to be a rather inferior sort 
of lodging house. Davison learned 
from a grocer near by that the landlady 
was an honest, hard-working widow, 
Mrs. Nora Flynn, and he needed only 
one glance at her corpulent figure and 
round red face, when she answered the 
bell, to convince him that she was quite 
incapable of, any such knavery as he 
suspected. 

“I’m looking for Mary Driscoll,” he 
told her, while Blake waited on the 
sidewalk. 

“Sure, she ain’t here any more,” 
Mrs. Flynn quickly informed him. 
““She’s gone to Chicago to live wid her 
married sister. She wint a week back.” 

“Chicago, eh?” Davison felt the 
promising thread slipping through his 
fingers. ‘Did she go alone?” 

“She did, sir, for all I know.” 

“Was she one of your lodgers?” 

“Whin not in service,” Mrs. Flynn 
said glibly. ‘She was after working as 
a lady’s maid for two months back, till 
a friend gave*her the money to go to 
her sister. She’s got the place, now, 
so she has, and it’s a fine girl she is. 
Mary gave her a character wid the 
lady and got her the job.” 
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“Oh, I see!” Davison’s eyes lighted 
again. “Who is Mary’s friend? What's 
her name?” 

“Nellie Martin, sir, or that’s what 
she told me. But I’ve seen her only 
once, the day Mary brought her here,” 
Mrs. Flynn quickly added. “She took 
one of my rooms, she did, and paid for 
two weeks. She wanted to lave some 
clothing here, as she wasn’t sure she’d 
like the new job. She said she might 
lave in a day or two and come to lodge 
with me. But I’ve not seen her since, 
sir, so she must like the place.” 

“Her clothing still is here, then,” 
Davison remarked, stepping into the 


hall. “Show me to her room, Mrs, 
Flynn. I want to see what she left 
here.” 


She complied when he displayed his 
badge and told her she had no alterna- 
tive, but insisted that she knew of noth- 
ing wrong and could tell him no more 
than she had stated. In a small back 
room to which she led them, neverthe- 
less, the detectives found what Clyde 
Davison then was _ expecting—the 
leather suit case, the gray traveling cos- 
tume, the fashionable hat, gloves, and 
other articles of apparel belonging to 
the missing girl. 

“By Jove, these do settle it,” Blake 
exulted, upon seeing them. ‘“We’ve 
found her trail, Clyde, all right.” 

“Only one end of it,” Davison said 


grimly. ‘Not that where the danger 
lies. Tell me!” he said sharply, turning 


to the waiting woman. “Did you see 
this girl when she entered with Mary 
Driscoll ?” 

“Not whin she first came in, sir,” 
Mrs. Flynn nervously admitted. “They 
were here near an hour whin I saw 
them.” 

“Was she light, or dark?” 

“Very dark, sir, wid black hair—and 
she wears spectacles.” 

“While our quarry is a pronounced 
blond.” Davison glanced at Blake. 
“Tt’s easy to say how she spent her 























What do you know 


first hour here. 
about Mary Driscoll?” he demanded, 


turning to the landlady again. “Is she 
a gitl of good character?” 

“She is, sir,” Mrs. Flynn declared. 
“There’s none better.” 

“Do you know where she was em- 
ployed as a maid, or the woman’s 
name she worked for?” 

“Faith, it’s not in me head, but I’ve 
got it on paper, all right,” was the hur- 
ried rejoinder. “Mary gave me a card 
wid the woman’s name on it, so I could 
send her any letters what came for her. 
Wait just a bit and I'll bring it.” 

Davison had not long to wait. He 
read with amazement, moreover, the 
dainty, finely engraved card that was 
presently placed in his hand: Princess 
Zelma Humahdi, No. — Fifth Avenue. 

Detective Davison had heard about 
her. Hundreds of wealthy, fashionable 
women remembered her, whose femi- 
nine weakness for anything psychical 
and occult, clairvoyance, divination, and 
Oriental mysticism, she had gracefully 
condescended to gratify—but only for 
a fee which sometimes taxed even the 
plethoric purse of her eager patron. 
They were confined to the wealthy 
women of the most exclusive circles. 
It had become a fad among them to 
consult the Princess Zelma. For weeks 
their costly limousines had flanked the 
curbing in front of her stately corner 
residence—that of an American diplo- 
mat then abroad with his family, with 
whom she was said to be on very 
friendly terms, and who had graciously 
tendered her the use of his unoccupied 
mansion during her sojourn in New 
York. 

Davison now lost no time in confirm- 
ing some of these rumors. He found 


the usual caretaker of the house, who 
told him that his services had been dis- 
pensed with since the arrival of the 
Princess Zelma, who had brought ap- 
parently authentic written instructions 
from his employer, which since had 
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been verified by a personal letter, di- 
recting him to let her occupy the house, 
in which she had established herself 
with three Hindu male servants and 
many additional furnishings, and had 
peremptorily excluded him during her 
stay there. He knew nothing about 
Mary Driscoll, however, but had heard 
that one American maid was in the 
woman’s employ. 

The_detective then hunted up Patrol- 
man Poley, the policeman on that beat, 
from whom he learned that the Prin- 
cess Zelma was seldom seen out of 
doors, and then only to ride in a hired 
motor car, always closely veiled. Foley 
had heard, too, that her mission was 
educational, and that she had a male 
tutor who came nearly every evening, 
a bearded man whom he had seen, but 
did not know, and who invariably en- 
tered a side door to which he had a 


key. 
Davison then rounded up the local 
letter carrier, James Gorman, who 


stated that he had delivered letters al- 
most daily for the princess, but that 
they were all local and, he judged, from 
women seeking an appointment with 
her. They frequently had been taken 
at the door by Mary Driscoll, he said; 
but he had seen only once, on a morn- 
ing delivery one week before, the dark, 
black-haired girl wearing spectacles 
whom the detective described. 


Four o’clock found Davison and 
Blake stealthily watching the house 


from the shelter of a near-by doorway. 
There was no sign of life within. The 
roller shade of every lower window was 
closely drawn, while those above re- 
vealed only a scant part of the motion- 
less lace curtains within. A fine limou- 
sine, with a chauffeur in livery, was 
waiting in front of the house. 

“By Jove, you'll go some if you fig- 
ure this out,” Blake said perplexedly. 
“It beats me to a standstill. This mys- 
terious princess certainly has a visitor, 
yet all of the shades are lowered. Are 
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electric bulbs more desirable than good 
old daylight ?” 

“Evidently artificial light, or no light 
at all, best serves her purpose.” Davi- 
son frowned grimly. “I have no be- 
lief in the supernatural, no faith in the 
claims of these so-called seers, fortune 
tellers and the like. Most women have 
a strong leaning that way, however, 
and this jade must be coining money, 
judging from her tony patrons aigsl w hat 
I have heard about her. 

“But what motive could Ruth Damon 
have had in coming here disguised as 


” 


) 

“She came here; let it go at that,” 
Davison cut in impatiently. ‘We can’t 
guess her motive. No man can guess 
what a woman will do under strenuous 
conditions. She certainly bribed Mary 
Driscoll to leave this woman, and to 
influence her to give Ruth the position. 
What then occurred, whether her du- 
plicity and identity were detected, or 
whether she made some discovery the 
exposure of which would ruin this 
woman, making the girl’s death or de- 
tention imperative, is an open question. 
We must find the answer.” 

“Get a warrant and search the house,” 
Blake suggested. 

“Nonsense! The body of the girl, 
supposing she has been killed, would 
have been removed secretly by this 
time, also all evidence of the crime. 
Ii she is confined in the house, on the 
other hand, as may be the case, in view 
of her own deception and secrecy, we 
still must not overlook one other fact.” 

“You mean——” 

“She came here voluntarily, taking 
long chances, and she still may have 
something to accomplish, which forcible 
intervention on our part might render 
impossible,” Davison explained. “I 
don’t, unless it’s absolutely necessary, 
want to butt in and queer the game of 
a girl as brave and daring as Ruth 
Damon.” 


“Surely not,” Blake said approvingly. 
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“Why not waylay the woman’s tutor, 
then, and question him about her?” 

“Because, Tom, instead of her tutor, 
he may be the woman’s confederate,” 
Davison pointed out. “That would 
only ae our suspicions and perhaps 
accomplish nothing. No, there’s only 
one move to make.” 

“And that is?” 

“T must get into the house and see 
what’s going on. I must contrive to 
remain there, too, without being sus- 
pected. If that can be done—stop a 
bit!” Davison digressed abruptly, eyes 
lighting. They were fixed upon the 
visitor then leaving the suspected 
house. “That’s Gladys Vandyke, the 
cotton broker’s daughter. I’m well ac- 
quainted with both. Jove, I have 
it! I'll follow her in a taxi. I can 
get from her what I need and—but 
enough for now! Be in our office at 
six sharp! I then will have laid my 


plans. Six sharp, mind you! I’m off 
after the girl!” 
It was eight in the evening. A dull 


gray fog setting in since the close of 
the sultry, unseasonable November day, 
hung over the city, illumined by its 
myriad of lights, like a celestial halo 
of its own creation. Street lamps and 
those of moving motor cars had a sal- 
low, sickly glare through the hazy veil. 
It gathered in glistening drops on the 
trees and shrubs in Central Park. It 
shortened the perspective of the broad 
Avenue, and magnified the stately 
dwellings flanking it. 

Detective Davison looked vainly for 
a lighted window in the rear and side 
of the house occupied by the Princess 
Zeima Humahdi, taxicab ap- 
proached and turned the corner to stop 
in front of it. There, even, the only 
discernible light was a faint glow in the 
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broad vestibule, which could be seen 
dimly through the outer door. Viewed 
from without, the imposing mansion 


appeared shrouded in gloom as deep as 
the mystery involving it. 

















Davison paid his fare and directed 
the chauffeur to wait until he saw him 
admitted. He was in evening dress. 
His fine, clean-cut face looked a bit 
white and drawn as he mounted the 
broad steps and rang the bell. He was 
thinking of the missing girl whom he 
had traced to this door, from the mys- 
tery of whose fate or whereabouts he 
was determined to tear the veil. 

After he had waited about three min- 
utes the door was slowly opened by a 
tall, very somber, dark-skinned Hindu, 
or so he appeared, whose height was 
accentuated by a profuse turban and a 
glaring figured robe that enveloped him 
neariy to his slippered feet. He bowed 
low, but his narrow black eyes were 
fixed with piercing sharpness on the de- 
tective’s face. 

“Take these to your mistress,” Davi- 
son commanded, and tendered two 
cards. “One is my own. The other 
is that of a young lady who called here 
this afternoon. She has written a line 
requesting the Princess Zelma to favor 
me with an interview.” 

The Hindu evidently understood him, 
but he did not reply. He took the 
cards and bowed again, then drew back 
into the hall and closed the door. 

Davison waited in the dim vestibule. 

The taxicab at the curbing waited 
in the gray fog and drizzle. 

Three more minutes passed and the 
Hindu returned, with a lower bow and 
a sign for the detective to enter—and 
the motor car sped away through the 
dismal night. 

Clyde Davison paused in the spacious 
hall. He heard the click of the lock 
when the Hindu shot the bolt. It had 
an ominous sound, but he was wholly 
indifferent to it. He noted that the 
only light was the red glow from a 
shaded lamp nearly hid by a curve of 
the broad stairway. Superb tapestries 
adorned the walls and concealed the 
doors to the adjoining rooms. There 
was an atmosphere of solemnity and 
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mysticism well calculated to impress a 
susceptible visitor at the outset. 

Detective Davison felt no effect from 
it. He gave his hat and gloves to the 
tall Hindu, who accepted them with a 
bow and placed them on a small table. 
Then he drew a portiére and bowed him 
into an adjoining room. 

It was dimly lighted through a vio- 
let lens in the center of festooned dra- 
peries hiding the frescoed ceiling. The 
modern room had, in fact, undergone a 
startling transition. There was a 
scheme of Oriental luxury that would 
have delighted a sophisticated eye. 
Rare Bokhara rugs covered the floor. 
Tibetan tapestries hid the walls and 
doors. There were ornaments and 
adornments from the Orient, Saracenic 
armor, and draped chains of Nishapur 
matrices beautiful beyond description. 
The subtle odor of incense hung heavy 
on the close, confined air. From some 
unseen quarter came the mellow ca- 
dence of heavy bells, at times in sud- 
den swelling volume and_ resonance, 
with solemn, booming chords that 
thrilled the nerves and left them tin- 
gling. 

Davison knew that this could be pro- 
duced with thin gongs automatically op- 
erated and muffled in a padded box. It 
had no effect upon him, nor had the 
strange, uncanny surroundings. 

From an obscure corner, where he 
had been lost in the prevailing shadows, 
came a thin, brown, gaunt-featured man 
in simple Indian attire. He bowed low 
without speaking and waved the detec- 
tive to a seat in front of a table, on 
which, and over a large crystal sup- 
ported by it, was draped a black velvet 
cloth spangled with silver stars and 
horoscopic signs. Then he bowed 
again and with catlike tread vanished 
from the room. 

Davison had not long to wait for 
the foreign princess responsible for 
these strange changes and mystical con- 
ditions. A superb Persian portiére, evi- 
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dently masking the broad door to a rear 
parlor, was gently parted, and she ap- 
peared at the opposite side of the cloth- 
draped table. 

She was a rare personification of 
feminine beauty, grace, and dignity. 
Her finely rounded figure was draped 
with a rich red and green costume of 
the Byzantine Empire, which hung in 
flowing folds nearly to the floor. Her 
raven hair was partly hid with a cap 
of green leaves, which was bound with 
a circlet of dull gold, adorned with 
pendant jewels and engraved with signs 
of the zodiac. Her wrists and arms 
were bare and wreathed with jeweled 
bracelets. In the opening between the 
parted. curtains, where briefly 
paused, she was a striking picture, with 
features that were both strangely 
strong and beautiful—and distinctly 
English. 

Clyde Davison was momentarily star- 
tled. He saw in that one moment that 
he was gazing, not upon the face of a 
Hindu princess, but upon the same face 
seen that morning in the photograph 
from his friend Deverge, of the Paris 
police—the face of the notorious ad- 
venturess, the versatile and accom- 
plished swindler—Frisco Fan. 

“What is your pleasure?” Her voice 
broke with soft and seductive sweet- 
ness the momentary stillness, “I have 
read the card of your friend, the lady. 
I will be glad to serve you.” 

Davison did not betray the recogni- 
tion. His calm, clean-cut face did not 
change by so much as a shadow. He 
did not arrest and accuse her then and 
there. He had only one mission at that 
time, to find Ruth Damon, dead or 
alive, and he did not deviate a hair’s- 
breadth from the course he had laid 
out. 

“Thank you,” he said, and bowed 
gravely. “I was hoping you would re- 
ceive me. I want to obtain, if possible, 
one of your wonderful revelations.” 

“Pardon!” The woman drew nearer 


she 
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and sat upon a divan back of the table, 
“No revelations are wonderful,” she 
corrected him, smiling. ‘‘All revela- 
tions are natural, if we but know how 
to obtain them.” 

“That’s the trouble then, as far as 
I’m concerned,” Davison dryly told her. 
“T don’t know how.” 

“What are you especially seeking?” 

“Must I tell you that? If I must be- 
gin with informing you a 

“Wait!” Frisco Fan checked him 
with a motion of her jeweled hand. 
“You don’t need to tell me anything, 
nor am I sure I can give you anything, 
You called out of my customary hours, 
and I have received you only at the re- 
quest of the lady who favored me with 
her patronage this afternoon. I regard 
her as my friend, therefore, as well as 
yours, and—wait!” She broke off sud- 
denly and pressed both hands to her 
head. “I have an impression. I’m not 
sure I get it clearly. Have you an ab- 
sent friend?” she asked, with more in- 
tense and searching scrutiny. ‘Are you 
seeking some one?” 

“T am seeking information,” Davison 
said coldly, at once detecting the pur- 
pose of her question. “I have many 
absent friends.” 

“You are evasive.” Frisco Fan 
frowned in disapproval. “You should 
be more frank. By admitting it, if my 
impression is correct, you would make 
the conditions better and might enable 
me to get more for you.” 

“What led you to suspect that I am 
seeking some one?” Davison pointedly 
asked her. 

“Suspect—don’t use that word,” 
Frisco Fan protested. “I don’t like it. 
I suspect nothing. There is a vast dif- 
ference between a suspicion and an 
impression. Mine was only the lat- 
ter,” she assured him, bending nearer 
again with an insinuating smile. “I 
may have interpreted it incorrectly. 
Tell me—did I?” 

“Somewhat,” Davison informed her, 

















lest an admission that she was right 
might frustrate his own secret purpose. 
“Is that all you can tell me? Have 
you no other means of obtaining infor- 
mation ?” 

“The crystal sphere may reveal what 
you are seeking.” Frisco Fan removed 
the velvet cloth and exposed a solid 
glass globe several inches in diameter, 
which occupied a cavity in the middle 
of the dark table. “Bow low and gaze 


into it. It reveals the®past, the pres- 
ent, and the future. Bend and gaze 
into it.” 


Detective Davison complied, but only 
to give color to his own pretensions, 
for he was not in a mood needlessly to 
prolong the interview. He knew how 
the phenomena he was about to see was 
produced—that the standard of the ta- 
ble was hollow, hiding a hole through 
the floor, through both of which and 
an opening in the table top directly un- 
der the globe, a confederate operating 
electric-lighted mechanisms in the room 
below could produce very startling and 
mystifying effects. 

The transparent sphere, though per- 
fectly clear at first, soon took on a 
cloudy appearance, as if filled with roll- 
ing smoke. Then intermittent flashes 
of light could be seen darting through 
it. These were followed by a watery 
aspect, with tossing waves, that grad- 
ually subsided and became tranquil. 
Finally, as if viewed through the limpid 
water of a pond or a river, could be 
seen the tangled weeds"and grasses on 
the bottom; and amid them, fully clad 
and lying face down—the motionless 
figure of a drowned girl. 

“An artful attempt to make me think 
Ruth Damon has committed suicide,” 
Davison said to himself. “Very evi- 
dently my visit was anticipated. I think 
I know, now, who informed her.” 

With his head bowed above the crys- 
tal sphere he gazed up furtively through 
his brows at the watching woman. 
There was a scowl on her dark face, 
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and her intense black eyes were glow- 
ing like balls of fire. 

“That will be enough, I think,” Davi- 
son told her coldly, rising to go. “I 
have no faith in anything of this kind.” 

“Indeed!” Frisco Fan took up the 
spangled cloth to replace it over the 
globe: She gazed up at him without 
rising, and her scowl had been dispelled 
by a smile of evil satisfaction. The 
revelation had evoked no surprise, no 
sign of suspicion. “One who has no 
faith should not expect to receive any- 
thing.” 

“Perhaps not,” Davison allowed. 

“You were not impressed, then.” 

“Not one bit impressed. What is 
your fee?” 

“There is no fee. You have receive 
nothing.” Frisco Fan, still seated, 
again was smiling at him. 

Clyde Davison bowed and turned to 
leave the room. His face went flinty 
hard while he approached the door. He 
knew the tall Hindu was waiting for 
him. He had obtained considerable in- 
formation from Gladys Vandyke and 
others who had been there. In confir- 
mation of it, the portiére was briefly 
drawn aside by a dark hand, and he 
strode into the hall, flashing one swift 
glance in every direction. 

The tall Hindu followed him into 
the dim vestibule to close the outer 
door. 

“What infernal rot!” Davison gazed 
at him, hissing the words between his 
teeth. “I ought te-hand you one, and 
her, for such mockery!” 

The Hindu did not reply. His som- 
ber face underwent no change. He 
bowed low again, with his lean arms 
spread wide with servile politeness— 
and then, like a flash, Davison’s right 
fist shot upward squarely to his-swarthy 
chin. 

The Hindu went limp, as senseless 
as a sack of meal, and dropped in a 
heap on the vestibule floor. 

Davison banged the outer door, but 
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remained within. He darted back into 
the deserted hall. Crushing his hat un- 
der his arm, he slipped back of one of 
the tapestries, moved quickly between it 
and the wall, and in a moment he had 
gained the side hall and was stealing 
up a stairway. Within half a minute 
after the blow was dealt, he was in the 
hall above and gazing cautiously over 
the baluster rail. 

The Hindu, knocked out only 
briefly, was reviving and trying to rise. 

Frisco Fan, just coming info the hall, 
suddenly beheld him. 

“Good Lord!” she screamed, darting 
into the vestibule. ‘“What’s happened, 
Jim? What’s happened ?” 

“He was sore, I guess, over what he 
got here,” snarled the dazed man, and 
there then was no likeness to those of 
a Hindu in his looks, his voice, or his 
language. “He said it was all rot, blast 
him, and then floored me with a jolt 
that near broke my jaw.” 

Frisco Fan hurriedly opened the 
outer door and gazed out. She saw 
him, or thought she did—a man in eve- 
ning dress just walking briskly by the 
nearest arc light. 

But the man was Tom Blake, who 
had been waiting and watching, and 
who was to appear to have just left 
the house—in the event of just this 
emergency. 

Clyde Davison did not wait to hear what 
more was said in the lower hall, though 
that had been his original intention, as 
well as to stealthily search the house. 
The sound of voices on the top floor, 
one that of a girl, and the other a bit 
familiar, took him in that direction. 
He could see as he mounted the stairs 
the light from a room, the door of 
which was ajar, and he crept nearer 
and peered in, pausing briefly. 

Ruth Damon was sitting on the edge 
of a bed, to which she evidently had 
been bound for safe-keeping before the 
arrival of her companion. Some ropes 
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and leather straps were lying on the 
floor. 

In a chair directly in front of her, 
white and frowning, with the disguise 
of the supposed tutor protruding from 
one of his pockets, sat—Paul Bradley, 

“Cease your protests,” he was say- 
ing, in stern and ‘threatening tones, 
“As I’ve repeatedly told you, Ruth, they 
won't get you out of the net you’ve 
woven around yourself. A promise is 
what I want @nd will have, an oath 
that you will not betray me. My repu- 
tation is at stake, and I’ll go the limit 
rather than let you sacrifice it,” he 
fiercely threatened. ‘You have only 
yourself to blame that you’re in wrong. 
It was your own folly that brought you 
to this house. It will be your own fault, 
too, if you never leave it alive. You 
had no right to spy upon me, no right 
to come here and .’ 

“It’s the right of any girl, Paul Brad- 
ley, to inform herself by any means or 
method concerning the character of the 
man to whom her hand is about to be 
given.” Miss Damon interrupted him 
with mingled pride and scorn. “I had 
the right, when rumors came to me of 
your associations with this unprinci- 
pled woman, to find out whether they 
were true.” 

“Not by any such step as you 

“By any step that would convince 
me,” Ruth again cut in sternly. “When 
a girl’s whole future is at stake, her 
love and home and happiness, what 
should she not“do? I would not take 
your word, nor rely upon that of oth- 
ers. I was resolved to know the truth, 
to see for myself and judge for my- 
self. It was my misfortune that you 
saw and recognized me, in spite of my 
disguise.” 

“You 
and 

“T learned the truth!” Ruth cried. 
“T now know you for what you are, 
a man base enough to conspire with 
this foul woman to get money from 





” 





made a fool of yourself 


” 














others by deception, trickery, and the 
influence you can artfully use to send 
them here, after having secretly told 
her all about them and what they are 
most anxious to learn. That’s how she 
ca impart so much to them. That’s 
how she has built up a reputation. It’s 
a fine part for a man to play against 
his friends. You may keep me here 
till doom’s day, Paul Bradley, and I'll 
not promise to hide your crime and 
hers. You may take my life, if you 
will but I’ll never——” 
“T certainly will, then, unless 
“Oh, no, you won't!” Detective 
Davison pushed open the door and 
stepped into the room. “You'll go to 
the nearest police station, instead, Brad- 
ley, and Miss Damon will go home to 
her aunt. Now don’t get gay,” he 
sternly cautioned, when Bradley, stag- 
gered at first, sprang up and vented an 
oath. “I don’t want to handle you 
roughly in the presence of this young 
lady. But I can and I will, if it be- 
comes necessary. So you slip your 
wrists into these, quickly and quietly, 
or I'll break every bone in your body!” 
“Don’t do it—don’t you do it, Brad- 
ley!” Frisco Fan, with her three darkly 
stained hirelings at her heels, had sud- 
denly appeared at the open door and 
surged into the room. “Oh, you’re a 
fly cop, all right, but you’ll not take us! 
We heard your voices. We heard re 
“And I heard you on the stairs!” 
Davison coolly. interrupted and edged 
nearer the window, while Ruth Da- 
mon appeared transmuted by her un- 
expected rescue and this sudden sensa- 
tional scene. “I knew you were com- 
ing. But it didn’t matter to me whether 
I took you from the top floor, or the 
bottom,” Davison sternly declared. 
“You and your outfit are under arrest, 
Frisco Fan “ 
“Good heavens!” 
as if dealt a blow. 
then! You know 
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The woman reeled 
“You know me, 
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“That you haven’t the ghost of a 
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chance to escape,” Davison cut in 


sharply. “This house is watched by 
the police, and every outlet is guarded. 
The more trouble you make me the 
longer time you'll serve, and you'll in- 
vite immediate violence in the bargain. 
Have you any doubt of it?’ He turned 
quickly and raised the roller shade, then 
held the glowing lens of his electric 
torch against the windowpane. “Lis- 
ten!” he cried sternly, eyes glowing. 
“Listen—and be wise!” 

Almost instantly, in response to his 
prearranged signal, there came from 
the street below the shrill, piercing, pro- 
longed notes of half a score of police- 
men’s whistles. 


Mr. Clyde Davison laughed lightly 
and hooked his hand through Tom 
Blake’s arm as they departed after es- 
corting Ruth Damon, all aglow with 
gratitude and relief, to the home of 
Mrs. Clay Cavendish, and delivering 
her safe and sound into the eager arms 
of that surprised and delighted lady. 
There was a twinkle in his eye when 
he entered the taxicab and sped away 
with his assistant. 

“Oh, there was very little to it after 
the whistles blew,” he replied to a re- 
mark from the other. “Bradley wilted 
like a rag, and Frisco Fan and her 
trio of painted hirelings realized that 
they were hopelessly cornered. That 
versatile jade was more horrified by 
the fact that I had identified her, than 
that her latest game was up. A curi- 
ous game, Tom, eh?” 

“They were getting the money with 
it, all right,” Blake said grimly. 

“True,” Davison admitted. “Frisco 
Fan has confessed that she had it all 
planned in her mind before coming 
here. Her obtaining that fine house 
for it was entirely legitimate, save that 
her generous American friend and his 
family, with whom she was quite in- 
timate abroad, did not dream of her 
true character.” 
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“That goes without saying.” 

“She found it easy to hire three suit- 
able confederates, and a willing assist- 
ant in Bradley, whose means are very 
limited. His only part ‘was to use 
his influence to secure her wealthy pa- 
trons, and, after an appointment had 
been made, to learn all he could about 
them and what they were hoping to 
receive, and impart it to her before the 
mystical swindle came off.” 


“A rat!” growled Blake. ‘“That’s 
what he is.” 
“Rat is right,’ Davison allowed. 


“They feared that I might possibly 
trace the girl to that house, but figured 
upon convincing me that she had de- 
parted the following day, and commit- 
ted suicide from shame and disappoint- 
ment. That’s why I was shown in the 
crystal sphere the figure of a drowned 
girl. They could not think of letting 
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her expose them, as long as their oil 
well still was gushing freely, so they 
held her tight and might finally have 
killed her.” 

“They're quite capable of it,” said 
Blake. 

“As a matter of fact, Ruth Damon 
was very fond of Bradley and about to 
consent to marry him, till friends se- 
cretly informed her of his associations 
with the beautiful Princess Zelma. 
Then, as I heard her say to-night, she 
had to see and judge for herself. Well, 
she did so, all right, in her own pe- 
culiar way.” Davison laughed again. 
“But, as I’ve said, there’s no telling 
which way a cat will jump, or what 
a desperate woman will do. She’s well 
rid of the rat. She’ll be much better 


off without him—and we, Tom, for the 
check that will come 
mail.” 


in to-morrow’s 





DIFFERENT TIMES, DIFFERENT CRIMINALS 


PETTY thieves who are to-day considered as among the lower orders of crimi- 
nals were in the ancient days of Greece hailed as persons of initiative and 








daring. The little state of Sparta, indeed, trained its youths to steal and “get 
away with it,” for in those times wars with neighboring states were frequent, and 
the Spartans believed that artfulness in robbery led to military dexterity. 

Another rule of the Spartans which was at variance with ideals to-day was 
the killing of any weak or deformed children among them. In order to prevent 
the state from being handicapped, as they thought, by any physical weaklings, 
deformed babies or those otherwise not up to the standard in strength were 
abandoned in the open country to die—a custom which, in these days of civiliza- 
tion, is looked upon with horror. 

On the other hand the ancient Egyptians, who regarded many animals as 
sacred—the cat and the crocodile are examples—would judge as guilty of the 
greatest criminality those mer of to-day who, in the interests of science, vivi- 
sect animals, 
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Cs es oaks from little acorns grow.” But mind you, when an acorn is 
planted, an oak, and only an oak, springs up. 

When we planted the seed of ‘DETECTIVE Story MAGAZINE, we were 
confident that it would grow to be a great magazine of detective fiction. But, 
frankly, that was all we expected it would do. We planted, however, better and 
differently than we realized. Like the seed of the oak, the seed which was sown 
for Detective Story MAGAZINE grew greatly, but, unlike the oak, there sprouted 
from its mighty body a variety of growths which not only. proved interesting 
reading, but which also furnished our readers with valuable aid, information, 
and advice. 

We refer to our departments: With the “Missing” we have reunited lost 
friends and relatives in almost every clime. “Under the Lamp” has given 
amusement, and has proved a wonderful source of mental exercise; it has even 
furnished detectives and others with material aid in solving real problems. In like 
manner the “Vocational” and “Handwriting” departments are proving of inval- 
uable worth to thousands upon thousands of our readers. 

For a long time another sprout has been developing. This has been called 
for constantly by our readers in many different ways. So insistent have their 
demands become that we have arranged for—have you guessed?—a LEGAL 


_ ApvicE DEPARTMENT! 


We feel confident that this new department—particulars of which you 
will find in the next issue—will prove to be one of the most valuable, instructive, 


and interesting of any we have launched. 
Then don’t fail to get our next isstte, but page two will tell you of other 


compelling reasons for doing this vital act. 





—— 








UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


N the issue of August twenty-sixth appeared a transposition cipher whose 

I basic idea was a variation of what cryptographers call the “rail fence” cipher. 

As the cipher was presented it contained a typographical error which we 

now wish to correct. The cipher letters were grouped according to the customary 

army method—i. e., in groups of five letters each. The eleventh group read 

“BBUSLI;” the “I” should not have been there. The cipher correctly written 
reads as follows: 

AMIEP UIEFH LNDLH AEREV RANGR PMFHN RPEKE UUALD 
OERIE LGTFT BBUSL IOIOH PAAOR TTNWB RLOVA UGOUZ PSIPE 
ALAHD MNFNT TORCR UIGET EATYE FRNFO ZSIMR VLLCT AIGET 
EONXC FATYY TOIKY. 

The solution is: “I’m leaving for Maine to-night to prepare camp for our 
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hunting trip next week. Be careful. If you have a fall during one of your 
dizzy spells it might prove fatal. I’ll be back Thursday.” 

As many of our cipher enthusiasts have written me for a complete solution 
to this cipher, I shall take this opportunity to solve it more in detail than in the 
issue of September second. 

The cipher can be solved by writing the first eighteen letters, with plenty of 
space between, across a page, left to right, as they come. Directly beneath this 
put the next thirty-six letters, so that every pair of letters in the second line appear 
one on each side of a letter in the first line. Two more horizontal lines of thirty- 
six letters each should follow beneath them, and the remaining nineteen letters 
should be so placed beneath the others that the message is apparent if the five 
lines of letters are read up and down, from the lower left-hand letter through to 
the end. Here is a suggestion of what we’re driving at: 


A M I E P U I 
a Vv RA N G nF M F H N R P 
O mn 6F A A O R : rr | N 
F + | RC a U I G E 
T E O N X 


im I L- & 
M N N T 
I G E 

This cipher was taken from Inspector Steele’s scrapbook, and was the 
means of clearing an innocent person of the charge of murder. A man by the 
name of Norman Hicks was found dead in his study, with the above cipher in 
his possession, signed with the initials of Thomas O’Neill, Hicks’ business asso- 
ciate and close friend. Inspector Steele solved the cipher and proved that 
O’Neill had nothing to do with Hicks’ death. 

The inspector classified the cipher as one of the “rail fence” variety, but 
cryptographers generally are of the opinion that the rail-fence cipher has no 
variations. The true rail-fence cipher is written with only two lines of letters. 
If the first five words of Thomas O’Neill’s message were codified properly by 
this method, it would be done in this way: 

MEVN FR AN TNGT 
Ll BA TG OM EE O L 

As a cipher they would read: MEVNF RANTN GTILA IGOMI EOTH. 

This week’s problem is to be different from any we have ever tackled. 
Instead of presenting a cipher, and leaving it for you to solve, I’m going to give 
you a cipher and its solution, and put it up to you to find out how it was 


enciphered. 
The solution is the message written by Thomas O’Neill to his friend Norman 


Hicks, given above. Here goes: 

YDRHK AELIA AEOPH ITSLP YZDUY ONGIU LAAVH OFLFR 
CBEWX NITNT UROOP AEAEP THIOE IMOGI ALIAS UTCBB LLTFV 
RTGMI LESZI ROFEO RNDLF EAUYI UEAEK ETEPR GINHU RFMCR 
PROTG NTNAR FNVEM. 

See next Tuesday’s issue for the answer. 


The answer to the pied-letter problem in last Tuesday’s issue is: “There is 
ho occupation for the mind as invigorating as solving an intricate problem.” 
How long did it take you? 














If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped ad= 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you he 
expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


A. C. M. D. C. M.—That you have a temper is not hard to read—not with 
those black and aggressive downward strokes. _ You are, however, a person in 
whom the mind is in supremacy, so that your emotions and passions are really 
governed and in subjection, despite their intensity. You are preéminently suited 
to follow a profession in which a knowledge of human nature is required. The 
specimen which you inclose is, frankly, exceedingly uninteresting. This is a 
thoroughly ordinary mind and heart; no really bad traits, but not a great one, 
either ; the writer is inclined to exact much and to give little, but he or she would 
be the last one, I am sure, to agree to this definition. 

NursE.—If you really are a nurse I wonder how you stand it, unless you 
have very exceptional patience; because you have an ardent, impassioned, impa- 
tient, and intense nature, which, while giving you great insight, is surely not the 
type best suited to such a profession. People like you are sometimes the very best 
of nurses—for the patients; but they soon wear out or fret out. You are 
intensely affectionate, but not a person to be easily drawn into either friendship 
or love. 


J. E. Davinson.—No, I won’t hold that lavender envelope against you. I 
would know, from your modest capitals and cultivated small letters, that it was 
unavoidable. People of your sincere, modest, conscientious nature are greatly 
handicapped unless they have a will like a piece of steel—and that you have not, 
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I’m sorry to say. Your “t” bar is entirely too short. And there is that downward 
inclination of your writing, too. What are you despondent about? I don’t see 
enough Joy of Life in your writing, and I’ll venture any bet you like that this 
is responsible for some of the things that have worried you. Looks to me as if 
your love of beauty ought to be your real talent. 


Mrs. Tuomas Locan.—Well, really, it would look to me as if you had 
already done a good deal toward gaining a beautiful penmanship. As a busy 
housewife on a farm, with two children to look after, to say nothing of a husband 
—you don’t mention this, but if I’m to believe what women say, a man is some 
job. Well, as I was saying, with all that to do, little time to read and less 
time to practice writing, I think you quite wonderful. And I wonder whether 
your talent could not carry you farther than you think? Did you know that 
people who can letter beautifully make a good deal of money? And that people 
who can write with these graceful flourishes 





have little difficulty in learning to make what is called “applied ornament”. You 
write to some correspondence school and see if you can’t get a course that would 
start you on this road. I believe you’d be surprised, and would be more than a 
surprise to your family. 

E. J. deC.—Why, how could you be contented in any kind of a clerkship? 
That would allow you no opportunity for the expression of the inventiveness, 
resourcefulness, and initiative which are so marked in your character. People 
who, like you, can express themselves well, and who possess instinctive tact, as 
well as those other traits that I have enumerated, ought not to try to do work 
demanding equally valuable but very different traits. You ought to be a demon- 
strator, or you ought to sell books. Don’t think that there’s not money in that. 
For the right kind of a woman, there are heaps. Anything, you see, along that 
line. 

CENTRAL.— Anybody who says to me “I am so and so, and I am interested 
in my work,” will have an interesting handwriting, I know. Yes, ma’am! Miss 
Central, folks, is the girl who says so sweetly “Excuse it, please,” after you have 
shouted out the wrong number at her and she has given it to you. But she doesn’t 
tell you that. She leayes you with a soothing sense that you are intelligent and 
the voice at the other end of the wire knows it. Well, Central, I wish that all my 
correspondents had the sweet disposition which shows in your rounded letter 
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formations, and that they had the conscientiousness and patience which appear in 
your “I” and “‘k.” 

Avucusta.—And here’s a lady who is an adjuster in a large store, which 
means that she is the official bumper for all the bad temper and inaccuracy that 
the public possesses. She says she “gets along all right with the work.” Wonders 
will never cease, will they? - Here are two people in the same mail who are fairly 
well satisfied with what they are doing. Augusta, however, needs to gain more 
will power, along with that amiability and good sense which already mark her. 
And she needs a little more sense of humor, too, but I suspect she’ll gain that in 
time if she keeps on with her present work. She'll have to, or lose her mind. 
Mentally, my dear, you need stimulation, too. I don’t believe you read the kind 
of things that will help you to continue your education. Don’t make the mistake 
of letting your mind stand still—which, by the way, it will never do. It will 
just doze and get to slipping. 


S. C. C.—There is no reason why you should not do fairly well as a profes- 
sional engineer, but I doubt whether you will be contented to do that, and nothing 
more. That tendency you have to “be attracted to other fields, foreign to” your 
your vocation, will increase rather than otherwise. And I'll tell you why. It’s 
because you have a vivid imagination, and that work will not meet the need. 





Look here—as usual, I hate to suggest it—but you could write fiction, you know. 


Now wait. I don’t mean as a means of livelihood, for a long, long time; but as a 
recreation, out of which there just might grow a bigger success than you think 
possible. You write the “hand” of the typical literary worker. It’s not at all 
the kind of hand that people might imagine, so I’m showing a bit of it. 


seer’ oAleeilla beau a 4 
a i TE ah a 
ak Lar aes 


Arvip B.—The specimen you sent me is really a very curious one. The circle 
used as an “i” dot is the pivotal point in this analysis. Such a usage is always 
looked at by the graphologist with intense interest. It is invariably an indication 
of exotic and unusual qualities of temperament, but not, by any means, a mark 
of inferiority of mind or heart. A very famous woman perfumer who is a genius 
uses this sign; but her temperament is decidedly exotic. In her case, however, 
the letter formations are thoroughly wholesome, and in “reading” a character 
through the writing, it is as true as in anything else that the greater contains the 
lesser. One indication in a handwriting, no matter how peculiar, is governed by 
the greater number. In this specimen the letter formations are exceedingly 
“cryptic,” by which a graphologist means that they are not easily read, being 
not really the letter formations of the copybook, but formations invented by 
the writer, on the copybook foundation, 
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The facts of this case, folks are peculiar. A young lady received the note 
under consideration from an unknown person, who expressed a strong wish to 
meet her, and appointed a place for the meeting in some lonesome woods. He 
made a map to show her that place, although, since he knew her enough to have 
wanted to meet her, he must have known that those woods were perfectly familiar 
to her. 

Naturally she did not go. And there she was wise, for if anybody remembers 
some talks of mine in this magazine they will understand when I say that the 
making of maps and the writing of anonymous letters is a peculiar manifestation 
of the mattoid type. That this person is a mattoid is confirmed by that most 
peculiar circular “i” dot, taken in conjunction with the letter formations; the 
circumstances of the case being just another evidence that a mattojid is always 
and invariably a dangerous person tg whom medical attention should be directed 
as soon as possible. It is this type of man which is nearly always responsible 
for what the law calls “crimes of passion.” 

People of this unfortunate type, however, are very difficult subjects to 
handle. They are often apparently the most respectable of the respectable; the 
most religious of the religious. And as their disease is a psychological rather than 
a really mental one the medical fraternity as a rule is not equipped to struggle 
with it. 

If you receive any more missives of this sort, Miss Arvid, put the matter 
into the hands of the sheriff and stay indoors at night. 


HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 
HANDWRITING 


LESSON VI. 


Pen Pressure. Continued 

SIDE from the question of physical vitality the thickness or thinness of the 
strokes used in writing show the degree of sensuality or spirituality. A 
writing in which thick, muddy strokes occur every so often, or in which the 
pressure is unusually strong, shows a nature to whom the gratification of the 
senses is the supreme necessity. That this also denotes extreme vigor is to be 
expected, since the physique must be a tremendous one to withstand the force of 
such appetites. That nervous and ill-nourished people sometimes exhibit this 
form of sensuality is shown in the handwriting by abnormal indications, cor- 
responding to the abnormality of the state. Such specimens can be diagnosed 
only by students who are thoroughly familiar with all normal indications, and 

therefore this phase of the discussion must be left to a later lesson. 

A sudden thickening of the strokes at the ends of words and nowhere else 
must not be mistaken for the indications of sensuality, which have no settled 
place of appearance. This pressure at the ends of words is a mark of high 
physical courage, and is often found in the writing of soldiers and men famous 
for indifference to danger. Unlike the general heavy pressure, it does not, as 
a rule, indicate high vitality in a physical sense, but shows nervous energy and 
the mental quality of fearlessness. 

Very heavy horizontal strokes, especially if long, show aggressiveness in 
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the pursuing of personal desires, and, if the other indications agree, a very 
positive personality. 

Heavy pressure on the “tails’’ of letters is not often met with, unless 
associated with heavy horizontal strokes, when the indication is merely strength- 
ened. Once in a long time you will find the tail of “g” heavy and unusually 
angular in formation, which shows a sort of grim, underlying courage. Women 
who are afraid of a mouse, but who will unhesitatingly throw themselves into 
the water after a drowning child will show such a mark. 

A distinction must be made between the sensuous and the sensual. The 
sensuous person delights in odors, flowers, perfume, lights, and music, and is 
often exceedingly dainty in appetite; while the sensual love to eat and drink in 
quantity, are not able to appreciate the finer grades of beauty, and unless 
restrained by early training, are apt to be very immoral. It is to be noted, 
however, that a direct diagnosis of immorality cannot be made from the evidences 
of sensuality. The presumption is there, of course, but not the exact deduction. 
Immorality has to do with deeds, while sensuality has to do with a state of 
mind and body. 





EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been 
engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our readers 
may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and 
property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert information 
along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. 
Burns, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted. 


Water Rights 


LL lakes and inclosed bays, and bodies of water leading from such lakes 
or bays to the ocean, share the same laws, which are those of the country, 
or the State or province of that country, by which they are inclosed. 

A detective, therefore, is fully within his rights when acting upon such 

lakes or bays as he would be when acting upon the land adjacent to them. 

The ocean is quite a different matter. Marginal seas, to a marine length 
from shore, are subject to the jurisdiction of the State and country washed 
thereby. Merchant vessels found within this limit are subject to such jurisdiction. 

If bays, gulfs, and inlets opening upon the ocean are less than two marine 
lengths in width, they are exclusively subject to the State. If the width be 
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greater than six miles the question is debatable. It is to be noted that Delaware 
and Chesapeake Bays are inclosed, not high seas. 

Merchant vessels outside the set limit are subject to the jurisdiction of the 
flag they float. In port, however a, merchant vessel is subject to the jurisdiction 
of that port unless exempt by treaty. The French rule, widely adopted, exempts 
the vessel from jurisdiction of port unless the crime committed on board disturbs 
the peace of the port. 

At this time, when efforts to evade various prohibitory laws of the United 
States are most frequent, it is of importance that a detective should thoroughly 
understand these water rights. ° 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Harry W. Osporne.—This magazine cannot secure employment for its 
readers, much as it would like to. Therefore I cannot put your name on any 
“list,” as we have none It is not hard for a person with your qualifications to 
get work with a good detective agency, or as assistant sheriff, especially in country 
districts. Make your application, just as. you would for any other position. 
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Lapy Sue.—Anonymous letters are the most difficult of all crimes to trace. 
A handwriting expert is needed, first of all. If he or she is successful the only 
work left for the detective on the case to do is to arrest the culprit. Yes, indeed; 
the writing of such letters constitutes a crime, even though not of a directly 
libelous nature, if it can be proven that their purpose was to annoy and distress. 
Even anonymous love letters are against the law, if the recipient states that they 
are a source of annoyance. Ina good many cases people have suffered for a long 
time rather than ask the aid of the law, and this is a grave mistake, since it 
encourages this most despicable of crimes. Better have the case looked into by 
the Detective Story Macazine handwriting expert. 


Joun anp Nemo.—The way for a citizen to arrest a person seen committing 
a crime is to hold the criminal, forcibly, if necessary, until the arrival of the 
police. A citizen who deliberately allows a dangerous criminal to get away is 
grossly negligent of his duty as a member of the community. 


Awnxtous.—Private detectives must present their credentials to officers of 
the law when so requested. If the man who is shadowing you fails to satisfy the 
police as to his right to do what he is doing he will be arrested. Go to the police 
station nearest to your home and make a complaint. 


Ruse.—A boy of your age could not be a detective. Finish your education 
as your parents desire, and then you can enter the profession. Read some of the 
advice given lads of your age in the previous issue of DertTectTIVE Story 
MAGAZINE. 


Y. C. L—If your mistress has accused you falsely of theft, it is your 
right that she shall be made to prove her assertion. That you are a servant and 
she a rich woman makes no difference. Your rights, before the law, are fully 
as sacred as hers. If she persists in these unfounded statements you have good 
cause for a suit for libel. 


SOO CKO 
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This department is offered free of charge to readers of the DETECTIVE STORY 


MAGAZINE. 
they have lost track. 


Its purpose is to aid readers in getting in touch with persons of whom 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 
right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 
for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 


If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 


often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” 


It would be 


well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 
When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 


notice out. 


Now, readers, help those whose friends are missing, as you would like to be 


helped if you were in a similar position. 


WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele=- 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 


NELLIGAN, DAVID, son of Patrick Nelligan, 
who died in Detroit two years ago. He is 
six feet one inch tall, and of powerful build. 
He has five brothers and three sisters in the 
United States. His son is very anxious to get 
news of him, and any information will be grate- 
fully received. Please write to Forrest RAIN, 
sb % Drummond Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Can- 
ada. 


HAFELER, MARIE.—She was last seen in No- 
vember, 1918, when she was staying at 
1312 Canal Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. She 
is asked to send her address to M. DAUGEISEN, 
1108 Jefferson Streef, Kansas City, Missouri, 


OUGLASS,. HARRY, now twenty years old, 
about five feet eight inches tall, and 
weighs one hundred and forty-two pounds. He 
left West Haven in June, 1913, for parts un- 
known. A friend would like very much to hear 
from him. WILLIAM Davey, 34 Thomas Street, 
West Haven, Connecticut. 


UTHBERT, CLARENCE, alias FEDERICO 
MONDRAGON, native of San Francisco, 
California, where he has relatives and friends. 
It is thought that be was with General Francisco 
Villa up to December, 1918. He holds the rank 
of colonel in the Mexican army. Anybody know- 
ing this person, or the whereabouts of his rela- 
tives, kindly communicate with MENDEZ, care 
of this magazine. 


DAMS, ROY D., formerly of Colorado Springs. 
Your brother Robert is dead, and your 
mother and sisters are very anxious to hear 
from you. Mrs. L. Lacey, 948 Mariposa Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 


ODNEY, DAVID.—He went out one Monday 
morning four years ago, leaving the im- 
pression that he would be back on Friday night, 
and that is the last that has been seen of him. 
He is a small man, with brown hair, blue cyes, 
and a fair complexion. The top of his head is 


bald, and most of his teeth are filled with gold. 
He is now about thirty-six years old. Any one 
who has seen him, or who knows where he is at 
the present time, will do a great kindness by 
writing to N. M. R., care of this magazine. 


FEHNEL, CHARLES G., MAMIE C., or ISA- 

BELLA, who lived at 1035 or 1135 Spruce 
Street, Easton, Pennsylvania, three years ago. 
Please send any information to G., DETECTIVE 
STORY MAGAZINE. 


AWNE, AMBY, who was last heard of in 
Pittsburg, Kansas, in 191 I have some 
papers that were given to me- by a man four 
years ago on Peace River, Canada, and which I 
promised to deliver if possible. Any one who can 
help me to trace any of the family will confer a 
great favor. TEX WILSON, Deeth, Nevada. 


ON August 3d, 1919, MR, JOSEPH COHEN was 

killed at CONEY ISLAND. Eye witnesses, 
or those who know of eye witnesses, kindly com- 
municate with the missing department of this 
magazine. 





HEA, WILLIE, known as PETE. Al- 
bany, Oregon, about six or eight years ago 
for Utah, or somewhere in that part of the West. 
He is thirty-eight years old, has black hair and 
eyes, and is about five feet four inches tall. His 
sister is very anxious to hear from him. Mrs. 
LILLIE Parry, Box 111, Prineville, Oregon. 


OUNDS, DANIEL.—He was last heard of in 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, twenty years ago. He 
is over sixty years of age, and of fair complexion. 
He weighed nearly two hundred pounds when he 
was a young man. His children, Asa, Della, and 
Lucy, would like to have news of bim, as they 
do not know whether he is alive or dead, Please 
write to DeLua, care of this magazine. 





OUNG, PAUL CLEVELAND.—When last I 
heard of him he was employed by the Pecos 
Valley Drug Company, Roswell, New Mexico. I 
would like to communicate with him, JouN T. 
ReEDWINE, Sandy Hook, Kentucky. 


ETZER, MARVIN, thirty-eight years old. He 
has brown hair, blue eyes, and weighs abous 
one hundred and sixty pounds. He is a care 
penter, Any one knowing his present address, 
please notify M. M. G., care of the missing de- 
partment of this magazine. 
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BOUT thirty years ago a young girl was 

placed in an orphanage near Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Her name was MARY. She does 
not remember her surname, but knows that her 
father’s first name was WILLIAM. She also re- 
members something of being with her grand- 
parenis at their home near Willamansett, be- 
fore being placed in the orphanage. She thinks 
that her ‘parents’ home was in or near Chicopee, 
Massachusetts. Any one who can give informa- 
tion that will help her to find her relatives will 
do a great favor by writing to Mary, care of this 
magazine. 


OWARD.—Everything will be all right. I am 
‘in the same place. The baby cries for you. 
Please write to me. Your wife, BUBBLES. 


DANIELS, Cc. J., who was last heard of in 

Newark, New Jersey, some six months ago 
He is about fifty years of age, and has blue eyes, 
gray hair, and ‘fair complexion. Any one know- 
ing his present whereabouts will greatly oblige 
by writing to the Missing Department of this 
magazine, 

ROTZ.—A baby named Lula Ann Frotz was 

left at an institution in Milwaukee, or South 
Milwaukee, in the year 1900. It is thought that 
her parents lived in some part of Oneida Courty, 
Wisconsm. <Any one knowing the whereabouts 
of these people will do a great kindness by send- 
ing their information to C. D. S., care of this 
magazine. 
FrEUSTON, JAMES F. or WILLIAM C.—Any 

one knowing the whereabouts of either of 
these men will confer a favor by writing to their 
friend, BEN W. TUCKER, 72 Foster Avenue, De- 
troit, Michigan, 


4MERY, W. W.—He is about sixty or sixty- 

ive years old, and when last heard of was 
in Ardmore, Oklahoma, in 1910, and is supposed 
to have gone to Hot Springs, Arkansas, in 1911 
or 1912. His son will greatly appreciate in- 
formation concerning him, and will be glad to 
hear from any one who may know his present 
whereabouts. Please write to YOULEY F. EMery, 
General Delivery, Canton, Ohio. 


M ARTZ, JULIUS 
poorhouse at 


who was taken from the 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
about twenty-seven years ago. His sister is very 
anxious to &nd him, and will be most grate- 
ful to any one who will be kind enough to help 
her to communicate with him. Mrs. Kate 
Coutts, 153 Church Street, Sunbury, Penasyl- 
vania. 


At TENTION.—Information wanted of these 

overseas soldiers: CORPORAL DON HART 
from Oregon, with Sixth Infantry, Fifth Division, 
last heard of at St. Germain-sur- -Meuse, in Sep- 
tember, 1918. CORPORAL JOHN CROSSDILL, 
once of Company K, One Hundred and Sixty-first 
Infantry, last seen going into actien near Ro- 
magne, with the Sixth Infantry, in October, 1918. 
DAVE M. SHEPHARD, of Golden Valley, Henne- 
pin County, Minnesota, and GEORGE C. 
STICKLER, of Fountain Run, Kentucky, last 
seen in St. Aignan-sur-Cher. Persons having 
any information please communicate with D. W. 
ee 1000 Washington Avenue, Monaca, Penn- 
sylvania. 


ROBERTS, MARY.—In 1879 I was taken from 

y mother by my father. I had a baby 
sister named Anna, who was two years old at 
that time. I was taken to Howell County, Mis- 
souri. I am anxious to find my mother and sister, 
or to get some information about them, and 
shall be most grateful for any assistance in the 
matter. Mrs, Ositg Roserts, 3715 Race Street, 
Dallas, Texas. 


URNS, L. C., who worked as a telephone line- 
man in Topeka, Kansas, about 1885 or 1886, 
Also LOREN W. WILLIAMS, who worked for 
Trumbul’s art store on Kansas Avenue. and at- 
tended the First Baptist Church in Topeka, in 
1892. Please send your addresses to DETECTIVE 
Story MaGazine for further particulars. 


-mother, 
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OLMES, WILLIAM Lane. —He is twenty- 
two years old, and has black hair, gray 
eyes, and weighs one hundred and fifty pounds, 
He was last heard of in Norfolk, Virginia, where 
he went to take place in S. B. ship, March 8, 
1919. Mrs. NELLIE LESTER, Tourist Hotel, Sa- 
vannah, Georgia. 


DUNSMORE, JOSEPH PINKNEY.—His mother 

s not seen him for twenty years, and as 
she is now advancing in years, she would be 
very happy to get news of him, as she does not 
know whether he is dead or alive. It is thought 
that he was employed by the Standard Oil Com. 
pany in New York City. He is now about thirty. 
four years old, and has blue eyes and a fair com- 
plexion. Any information of her son will bring 
comfort to his mother. Mrs. Mary DUNSMoRE, 
400 East Madison Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


MANN, JOE J.—He enlisted in the United 
States navy about twelve years ago, and 
was discharged in Seattle Washington, after four 
years of service, when he wrote, saying that he 
was returning to his home town, Chicago, but 
he did not come. In November, 1918, an insur- 
ance card from the government was sent to his 
who was then dead. This card stated 
he was in the army, but no farther news 
was obtainable from the government. It was 
heard from other sources that he was in the 
Thirty-seventh Field Artillery, and was about 
to sail for France when the armistice was signed, 
He was discharged February 5, 1919. We have 
been unable to get any information about him, 
although we have written to the war department 
several times. He is twenty-nine years old, and 
has auburn hair and brown eyes. Any one whe 
will help me to find my brother will be grate- 
fully remembered. CHARLES W. MANN, care of 
this magazine. 


that 


IMENSEN, SYVER.—When last heard from he 
was in Dawson City, Alaska, That is twenty- 
two years ago. At the present time he is sup- 
posed to be somewhere on the Pacific coast. If 
any one who reads this knows anything about 
him, please write to his nephew, Vicror SiMEN- 
SEN, Box 136, Sutton, North Dakota. 


KE HR, WALTER, who left Harriman, Pennsyl- 
vania, 


time ago. He is about five 
feet four inches tall, of dark complexion, and has 
three scars on the left side of his face. His ini- 
tials, W. K., are tattooed on his right arm, and 
a Kewpie doll is tattooed on his left forearm. 
Any news of him will be gratefully received by 
WILLIAM J. WiILson, Hotel Victory, Harriman, 
Pennsylvania. 


some 


REGG, MRS. HOMER.—When you sent your 

inquiry for your brother, you failed to sive us 
an address. We have news of him which we 
would like to forward to you. Please send us 
your address. 


ENOCH GEORGE, whose parents 
lived at 169 East One Hundred and Nine- 
teenth Street, New York City, some years ago. 
He is said to have been in the navy in 1906, 
Any one knowing his whereabouts will do a great 
favor by writing to the missing department, The 
advertiser would also like to have news of the 
brother of the above, DANIEL HORTON, 


ORTON, 


AMSEY, MYRTLE and ELROY, who were last 
heard of in Fort Worth, Texas, in 1912. 
Your father is anxious to hear from you. Please 
write to him at once in care of this magazine, 
and as soon as he Hears from you he will send 
you a letter, and let you know where he is. 


WILLIAMS, MORRIS.—I would like to know 

his present whereabouts. His home was in 
Any one knowing where he is, 
information about him, please 
eare of Universal Film 
California. 


Lewiston, Idaho. 
or having any 
write to FreD PREBLE, 

Company, Universal City, 











M22. EMIL, @R.—He left home to go to a 
hospital in New York City September 16, 
1914, and has not been heard of since. He left a 
wife and three children. His mother is very ill, 
and offers a reward for information of him, dead 
or alive. He has gray eyes, dark hair, and had 
a heart with dagger tattoed on one arm. Any one 
having seen him, or having knowledge of him, 
lease write to Mrs. Gick, 2319 Ludlow Avenue, 
Jnionport, Westchester. 


DA4vIS, BESSIE TAYLOR, daughter of Mrs. 
Emma Davis who, some years ago, lived 
at 210 Chauncey Street, Brooklyn. Her father 
has been trying for years to find her, and has 
tried every possible means, but in vain. He will 
be deeply grateful for any assistance that may 
be given him by-readers of this magazine, and is 
hopeful that he may meet with success through 
this medium. Please write to GrorGE Davis, 
eare of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


YOHEN, or TUCK, LOUIS.—Information re- 
garding his whereabouts desired by his rela- 
tives. Age thirty-eight, height about six feet, 
light hair, and has a white spot over one eye. 
He is believed to be an auctioneer or a_ hors 
dealer in Illinois, or Ohio. Address N, T. C., 
eare of this magazine. 


CLARK, RALPH WALTER, my brother, who 
was last heard of in Michigan. [He left 
home in November or December, 1913. I should 
be very glad to hear from him. My sister was 
placed in a Catholic home in Allegheny or _ Pitts- 
burgh, and was adopted by people who did not 
wish her to remember any of her relatives. She 
was registered either as MAY or as MARY 
ELIZABETH YASINSKI, or CLARK. She is 
now about nineteen years old. Any one who can 
give me news of her will earn my deepest grati- 
tude, as I have tried for many years to find her. 
Please write to Mrs. VIoLeET CLARK, Seward 
Hotel, Seattle, Washington. 


OOD, or WOODCOX, EDWIN A., who came 
from Main some years ago. His children 
would like to hear from relatives. Mrs. F. J. 
WeEGHER, 2937 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado, 
ARDING, Z.—We have news for you in re- 
gard to Carl Lockwood, and as letters sent 
to Hominy, Oklahoma, have been returned to us, 
we would ask you to send another address. 


ONDON, MRS. GEORGE H., or MARY LOWE, 
who was last heard of at Menominee, Michi- 
gan. <Any information concerning her will be 
gratefully received by GrorGe H, Conpon, South 
Haven, Michigan. 


HARovp.— Come home. Your mother and fa- 
ther have forgiven you, and both are heart- 
broken. 


ONG, ELMER.—Skinny, I would like very 
much to hear from you. LEO VAUGHN, 
General Delivery, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


URGESS, ALBERT, who left England for Hali- 
fax, Canada, with the 101st Regiment, about 
forty years ago, and is believed to have settled 
in New York. He has probably married and bad 
children. Information that will lead to com- 
municating with him, or with any member of 
his family, will be gratefully appreciated by his 
brother. Please write to SAMUEL, care of DrE- 
TECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


OHNSTONE, HOWARD DEWITT, sometimes 
goes by the name of John Stone. He is thirty 
years old, tall and slender, weighs about one 
hundred and forty pounds, and is very fair 
of complexion, with large, light-blue eyes. fas 
two front upper teeth missing. He left home one 





Sunday afternoon in June, to be absent only two 
hours, and no trace of him has been seen since. 
His wife is very ill, and his three small chil- 
dren are in need of his care. Any one who 
can give information about him will confer a 
great favor by writing to his wife, care of this 
magazine. 
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WESTON, ELEANOR.—Your sister has im- 

portant news. for you, and would like to 
hear from you at once. RUTH RUTHERFORD 
WHITE, 72744 K Street, Sacramento, California 


NFORMATION WANTED as to the present 
whereabouts of MRS. GEORGE GREER, and 
MARY JANE, NELLIE, and HARRIET BOW- 
DEN. Any one who knows where they are at 
this time will greatly oblige by writing to their 
sister, MRS. SELINA CONLEY, General Delivery, 
Lodi, California. 


ENRY WILKINS, FRED GOSS, and ARTHUR 

HILL, formerly members of the Acorn Lit- 

erary Society of the N. Y. J. FE. Please write to 
your old pal, Brutus, care of this magazine, 


BARNES, CLARENCE M., sometimes known as 

Jack Rivers. He is about six feet tall, has 
brown eyes, and is bald except for a rim of dark- 
brown hair on the back of his head. He is quite 
slender, and has one gold upper tooth. He is 
said to be in Pocatello. Any one who knows 
where he can be found, please communicate with 
TOMEY, care of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. If 
Clarence should see this, he is asked to write to 
Tomey, at the old Utah address, 


LARRY, with the flag tattooed on your right 
forearm, send your address to your home. 
Your mother is worrying about you. ANNABELLE. 


OENIG, GEORGE VALENTINE.—He is of 
medium height, twenty-six years old, and 

bas brown hair and blue eyes. He was last 
heard of in Erie, Pennsylvania, about ten years 
ago. <Any one who knows his present address 
will greatly oblige by sending it to his sister, 
ANNA KOENIG, 2605 Ross Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 


OHNSON, ADDISON JACKWORTH.—He is 
about five feet eight inches tall, weighs one 
hundred and sixty-five pounds, has black curly 
hair and a dark complexion. His son, who 
left him seven or eight years ago, is very 
anxious to get in touch with him. He has been 
trying for years to find him, but so far all his 
efforts have failed, and he hopes that some of the 
readers of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE may be 
able to assist him in his quest. He will be most 
grateful for any news. RAY KINGSLAND JOHN- 
SON, 83 Twenty-fifth Street, Guttenberg, New 
Jersey. 


OOK, or KOCH, CHARLIE, who made his 
home about ten years ago in Elmira, and 
later in Binghamton, New York, He was about 
sixty years old, and was a tailor. Any news 
of him wilk be gratefully received by WILLIAM 
Jaconi, 114 Mulberry Street, Buffalo, New 
York. 
STEVENSON, HARRIET, who used to live at 
898 Eddy Street, San Francisco, California. 
Her friends in San Antonio are very anxious to 
hear from her, R. La Niger, 435 East Crockett 
Street, San Antonio, Texas. 


OLFE, JENNIE, GERTIE, and CLARA.-— 
They were in New York City in 1912, and 
all efforts to find them during* the past five 
years have ended in failure. Their sister-tn- 
law is anxious to get in touch with them, and 
will be grateful for any assistance that readers 
of DeTrective Srory MAGAZINE may give her. 
GERTRUDE WoLFr, General Delivery, San Antonio, 
Texas. 
VICE, BENNIE.—He was born May 29. 1883, 
and was sent to a children’s home at Topeka, 
Kansas. Later the home was burned down, and 
all records were lost. Ile was traced to Sylvia, 
Kansas, and was adopted by George Kauffman, 
from whom he ran away, and has not been heard 
of since. He is probably known by his adopted 
name. He has two sisters and one stepbrother 
who are anxious to find him. If any one who 
knows him sees this, they will give great happi- 
ness by writing to Mrs. C. H. DANIELSON, 3101 
Sutton Avenue, Maplewood, Missouri. 
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LINE, JOHN, who married Miss Julia French 
in Indiana, and moved to Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. He separated from his wife in 1902, 
she taking their daughter, and he the son. An- 
other son was born about a month after the sep- 
aration. The wife was killed in October, 1916. 
1 shouwtd be glad to hear from any member of 
the family. FRANK A, CLINE, 1637 South Tal- 
bot Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


ADE, ERNEST, late of Newcastle, England. 
He was last he -ard of in New York City tea 
years ago. He is thirty-three years old, weighs 
about one hundred and sixty pounds, and has a 
dark complexion. His brother ‘THomMas would 
be happy to get any news of him. 39 North 
Maple Street, Akron, Ohio, 


LAN ‘YE, HARRY.—I have written to your home, 
and all letters come back. Please write to 
your old pal, AL. 


MANOUD, MABLE, who used to live at 5: 

Johnson Street, Leominster, Massachusetts. 
Any of her friends who know her address will 
do a favor by sending it toethe’ missing depart- 
ment of this magazine. 


ARKOVICS, BERTHA, formerly of Debrecen, 

Hungary. She is about twenty-nine years 

of age, small and dark. She was last seen in 

New York, where she was known by the name 

of A. J. ANDERLETT. Please communicate with 

&. KosSAK, 1144 East 147th Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


M* ERS, JOHN years ago he was liv- 

ng at Heber Springs, Arkansas, and has 
not me. n heard from since. He has four children 
in some Catholic home, either in Brinkley or 
Heber Springs. I would very much appreciate 
any word about him. Please address GEORGE 
Meyers, 725 O’Brien Street, Monroe, Michigan. 


BROwnN EDWARD, HARRY, MAE, who lived 

in Manhattan about twenty years ago. Their 
cousin would like to hear from them, ‘al = 
any one who can give news of them. P. L., 
care of this magazine, 


D¢x. VERNON WINSTON.—He is seventeen 

ears old, has brown eyes and hair, and 
we oA about one hundred and thirty-five pounds. 
He is five feet one inch tall. If any one knows 
where he is at the present time, and will ask 
him to write to his mother, who is very anxious 
to have news of him, she will be most grateful 
for their kindness. Mrs. H. M. MILAM, Gar- 
man, Texas. 


MARTIN, JERRY.—He was last heard of in 

1918, with the 827th Infantry band, at 
Camp Gordon, Atlanta, Georgia. Any of his 
friends who read this, and who have news of 
him, please write to ASTRID, care of this maga- 
zine. 


Drv ETT, CHARLES H.—A “railroad man 
from Texas.” Ever ything is all right. Have 
interesting news for you. Write to your old pal, 
“Doe.” P. O. Box 583, Wilmington, North 
Carolina, 


ERRY, MINNIE, who married George Oris 
Whiteside some thirty-three years ago. In- 
formation wanted concerning her or her rela- 
tives. Please write to Mrs. Epwarp Larpir, 66 
St. Aubin Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


NDOVER, CHARLES.—Your 
would like to hear from you. W. 
of this magazine. 


"TURNER, JESSE H. 
He is about sixty years of age. 
from Tennessee to Oklahoma about 1902, and 
was last heard of in Etta, Oklahoma, in 1914. 
Any one knowing his present address will con- 
fer a great favor by writing to his sister, Mrs. 
GEORGE LAVENDER, Spring City, Tennessee, 


old pal “Red” 
F. E., care 


The son of R. M. Turner. 
He moved 


ELLER, FRANK.—He is bout six feet tall 
and weighs one hundred and sixty pounds, 
He has blue eyes and light-brown hair, and was 
last--heard of ‘in St. Johns, Oregon, in 1917, 
Frank, mother and father are dead. I promised 
mother on her deathbed that I would find you. 
Please write. Estate to settle. Your sister, 
JULIA BELLER, 2947 North Ninth Street, Phila- 
deiphia, Pennsylvania, 


Hot i G.—When last heard of he was 

a for the Texas Oil Company in Oil 
City, Louisiana. Any information that will lead 
to his present address will. be appreciated by his 
brother, care of this magazine. 


HARBACK, ARTHUR, who was last heard from 

when he was in Los Angeles, California, in 
1917. It is thought that he may be in Santa 
Barbara, now. If any one who reads this knows 
where he is, they will do a great favor by writ- 
ing to Cart J. Hatron, 1007 East Fourteenth 
Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 


ORAN, JOHN.—He left Yankton, South 
Dakota, about 1885, at which time he was 
a railroad man. He was born in Carrick-on-Suir, 
Tipperary, Ireland. His children would be most 
grateful for any news of him, and would be glad 
to hear from any reader of this magazine who 
could give them information about him. Please 
address Lipa, care of DETECTIVE STORY MaAGa- 
ZINE. 


GRAVES JOHN 
working on the 


S.—Four years ago he was 
Saltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
on a passenger train for the Union News Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He is forty- 
six years of age, about five feet two inches tall, 
and weighs one hundred and thirty-five pounds, 
He has black hair and brown eyes, and walks 
with a slight limp. One of his finger tips has 
been cut off. Any assistance that will help to 
find him will be gratefully appreciated by his 
daughter, F, A. S., care of this magazine. 


NDERSEN, MRS. CHARLES  W., whose 

mother was known as Molly Herman, She 

was last heard of in Salt Lake City in 1915. She 

is requested to write to her husband, CHARLES 

W. ANDERSEN. 1265 Forty-fifth Avenue, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


OZAK, JOHN A.—Will any one who was in 
the army, and was acquainted with my 
brother John, who served in the war, and who 
landed at Hoboken, New Jersey, on June 12, 
1919, kindly let me know where he is now? He 
is’ five feet eight inches tall, weighs about one 
hundred and seventy pounds, and is of a dark 
complexion. He has a sear on his left wrist 
about two inches long. He was also known as 
Edward Kussack. STEPHEN M. Kozak, Jr., Box 
151, Winburne, Pennsylvania. 


ANDERSON, WALTER J.—When last heard of 

he was in Rapid City, South Dakota, to 
which place he told his mother to address his 
mail, care of Pat Ryan. He left Chatham, On- 
tario, twelve years ago, and has not written to 
his mother in the last ten years, on account of 
which she is in very poor health. Any one know- 
ing where he is, or having heard of him in 
any way, will do a great kindness by writing 
to R. K., care of this magazine, 


iF AN BLANCH HIELEN.—She was placed in 

the orphans’ home at Augtsta, Maine, in 
1913, and later was taken by some people named 
Perry, of Skowhegan, Maine. They did not treat 
her well, and she returned to the home in 1914. 
Since that time her brother, who is most anxious 
to find her, has not had any news of her, and 
has been unable to trace her. She will be six- 
teen years old next February. Any assistance 
that may lead to his communicating with her 
will be most welcome to her brother, whdqis 
longing to find his little sister. DANIEL LAN, 
R. F. D. 35, Oakland, Maine, 
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The Man Who Wouldni 


Stay Down 




















He was putting in long hours at monotonous unskilled work. 
scarcely lasted from one week to the next. 


—— 








he couldn’t save a cent. 


He was down—but he wouldn’t stay there! 
his mind that what they could do he could do. 
was because they had special training—an expert knewledge of some one line. 
his mind that 4e would get that kind of training. 

He marked and mailed to Scranton a coupon like the one below. 
It brought him just the information he was looking for. 
right at home in the hours after supper. 


EAR OUT HER Cae 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
BOX 3008B, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before whichI mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEFR 
Electric Lighting and Railways 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph 5a 
Telephone Wor 
MEOUANIOAL E NGINE ER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 
zas Engine alti 
JOIVIL ENGINE 
OCSurveying foe Ma apping 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 
Bier ATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Buil 
Structural 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Shect Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 


Name 
Present 
Occupatic 
Street 
and No. 


ay... : —_ 


Canadians may s 


() SALESMANSHIP 
J) ADVERTISING 
C) Window Trimmer 
[Show Card Writer 
[Sign Painter 
CR: rrr NL 
“L RATING 


) Stenogr: nantier rand Typist 
}Cert. Public veorrcitg 
) TRAFFIC MANAGER 
) Railway Accountant 
| Commercial Law 
} CoP 1 oe 
‘eache 
a henna School Subjects 
[_) Mathematics 
LIJCIVIL SE mare 
Railway Mail Clerk 
CD) AUTOMORILE or ERATING 
Canto Repairing 
7) Spanish 
Freneh 





L) Navigation Cc 
FP) AGRICULTURE FC) 
C Poultry Raising 


nel this 


Italian 


_ State 


coupon to 


International Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Can, 





His small pay 
Pleasures were few and far between and 


He saw other men promoted, and he made up 
Then he found the reason they were promoted 
So he made up 


That was his first step upward. 
He found he could get the training he needed 


From that time on he spent part of his spare time studying. 


The first reward was not long incoming—an in- 
crease in salary. ‘Then came another. Then he was 
made Foreman. Now he is Superintendent with 
an income that means independence and all the 
comforts and pleasures that make life worth living. 


It just shows what a man with ambition can do. 
And this man is only one out of hundreds of thou- 
sands who have climbed the same steps to success 
with the help of the International Correspond- 
ence Schools. 


What about you? 


Are you satisfied merely to hang on where you 
are or would you, too, like to have a real job and 
real money? It’s entirely up to you. You don’t have 
to stay down. You ca climb to the position you 
want in the work you like best. Yes, you can! The 
I. C. S. are ready and anxious to come to you, 
wherever you are, with the very help you need. 

Surely when you have an opportunity that means so 
much, you can’t atford to let another priczless hour pass 
without at least finding out about it. And the way to 
do that is easy—without cost, without obligating your- 
self in any way, mark and mail this coupon. 





Think it Over! 


Even a slight dash of pure 
Turkish makes an ordinary ciga- 
rette smokable. 


Then how about Helmar that’s 
ALL pure Turkish tobacco?—why, 
it’s one of the luxuries of life! 


Is the best too good for 
you ?—-of course not! 





Mugrgyros 


Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and Egyptian Cigarettes in the World 











